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Before Super-X was developed the shot pellets of ordinary 
shells strung out along their line of flight from 15 to 40 feet. 
Much of the load was wasted because many of the pellets 
lagged behind, too late to reach the swiftly moving bird. 
The famous Western Super-X shell has become the lead- 
ing long-range load of the world largely because in Super-X 
the shot string is cut nearly in half.* At 60 yards approx- 
imately 80% of the effective pellets are bunched within a 
space of only 8 feet. The killing density of the load is 
practically doubled. That's why Wesrern Super-X shells 
give you clean kills at the longer ranges with a minimum 
of crippled birds that escape your bag only to die later or 
to fall easy prey to natural enemies. 


SuperX 


THE LOAD WitTte. tSs 





More Hits .. Fewer Cripples 
with Super-X Long Range Shells 





For discriminating sportsmen who want the very finest 
duck, goose and turkey load to be had Super-X is loaded 
with golden Lubaloy (copperized) shot, giving even shorter 
shot strings and longer effective range. Saptr?X Lubaloy 
loads should not be used for ordinary short-range shooting. 
For quail, rabbits and all-‘round shooting, use the popular-priced, hard- 
hitting Western Xpert shells or Western Field shells. All Western 
shells now have NonCorrosive primers. They keep your shotgun 
CLEAN! Sold by dealers everywhere. Write us for interesting, free, 
descriptive literature. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
922 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE BROWNING SUPERPOSED 
with a SINGLE TRIGGER 
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caryies a 








guarantee! | 
VERSATILE “DEPENDABLE “°DURABLE 


The Browning Superposed is now supplied with a single trigger. 
It is built along entirely new lines and is so simple, so practical, so 
sturdy, that it carries a perpetual guarantee. 


The Browning Superposed Gun easily won first place in the 
overunder field. You will be just as ready and willing to 
say that the Browning single trigger is as far superior to 
all other single triggers as the Browning Superposed is to 
other guns of the overunder type. 


BROWNING 


The Browning single trigger is a Twin-Single—it is mounted the 

same as the ordinary two-trigger unit but each trigger is a single 

trigger and for that reason is instantly selective, with no 
latch to shift. 


The front trigger fires the lower barrel first, the upper 
second; the rear trigger fires the upper first, the lower 
second, or the order of firing may be reversed by a change 


- in mounting. 


The Browning Twin-Single combines the advantages of 
both the single and two-trigger units—a versatile com- 
bination of both types. If an owner develops an ex- 
clusive preference for either trigger, the extra trigger 
may be removed and the slot filled with a blank. 























Rear Trigger ME Front Trigger 














Fires Fires Now you can own a fine overunder trap or field gun 
Upper Barrel 1st Hil Lower Barrel 1st with all the extras that you desire at a very nominal 
figure. There are four grades of the Browning Super- 

Lower Barrel 2nd Mi Upper Barrel 2nd posed, all with level hollow rib and automatic ejectors 


as regular equipment, at the following prices: $107.50, 
$175.00, $277.00 and $374.00. Extras: Non-Crosssfire 
Ventilated Rib, $20.00; Single Trigger, $30.00. Stock 
to special measurement $15.65 on grades Standard and 
Pigeon. No extra charge on grades Diana and 
Midas. Choice of 28, 30 and 32-inch barrels with 
choice of full choke, improved modified, modified 
and improved cylinder, or any combination of 
chokes at no extra cost, 


Brownin 


ARMS COMPANY 
Headquarters and General Offices 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


F RE E BOOK The Browning Superposed 

36-page Catalog describes 
the Browning Superposed in detail. It contains 
a complete history of the work of John M. Brown- 
ing and is of interest toevery sportsman. Use the 
coupon, a postcard or personal letter. Ask for 
Catalog FS-19. 











COUPON 


Browning Arms Company, Coupon 
t. Louis, Mo. FS-19 
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WINCHESTER MODEL 21 


Now With Single Trigger 
and Selective Ejection 


EFORE you buy your next double gun, do 

not fail to handle and examine this new 
Winchester masterpiece. You owe this to your- 
self. Superior in basic design to any other 
double gun made in America, and even to 
imported guns at many times its price. 


Ask your dealer to show you this gun or write 
for free booklet. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
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Hotel 
mbassador 


The smart shops, the- 
atres, art center, busi- 
ness, financial and pro- 
fessional districts are 


reached quickly and 














conveniently from The 





Ambassador. It is inthe 
Social Center on one 


of the world’s most 








famous thoroughfares. 
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FOR SALE 


BULL DOG CAMPS 
(On Enchanted Lake) 
Somerset Co., Maine 


10 miles west of Lake Parlin 
and Quebec Highway. 
Fully equipped to accommodate 
12 Sportsmen and 4 guides. All 
buildings in fine shape—modern. 


Wonderful trout and salmon fish- 

ing—deer and partridge plentiful. 

Would make fine Private Club for 
10 Sportsmen. 


ALAN L. BIRD, Afty. 


Rockland Maine 
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Hunting Camps Log Cabins 


Adirondack Mts. 


168 acres—7 room house—cellar—other buildings. 
Fine maple sugar camp. Nearly % mile water front 
on lake, fine trout stream. No better deer, partridge 
and small game hunting in U. 8S. One trapper caught 
53 fox one season. Only 15 miles back in Mts. from 
Lake George. Good road. Price $4400.00. Easy terms. 
We build log cabins at actual cost any where for 
customers. Earl Woodward, Luzerne, N. Y. 
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COVE TAVERN | 
SUMMER HAVEN, FLA. 


At Matanzas Inlet, Ocean Shore Boulevard, 
15 m. So, St. Augustine. Seafood, Hunting, 
Boating, River & Ocean fishing. Tarpon. 
Bathing. Modern rooms. Spring water. Write 
Manager, P.O. Box 1117, St. Augustine, Fla, 





Per Tr 











North Beach Haven, N. J. 


Have Gerhard take you to New Inlet 
for the best fishing on the New Jersey 
coast. Apartments and bungalows for 
rent by the week, month, or season. 


16th St. & Beach Ave. 
Tel. Beach Haven 62 C. E. GERHARD 4 














BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
On the shore of Cranberry Lake 
1800 ft. above sea level—among 
mountain peaks, ponds and won- 
derful views. Largest and wildest 
lake in Adirondacks. Log cabins, 
open fireplaces, excellent food— 
all modern conveniences. Booklet 
and rates— 
J. M. BALDERSON 
Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 














LAKE FOR SALE 


394 acre property owning private spring fed, natural 


lake about 30 acres, 77 miles from New ork City 
Eight-room modern lodge on lake 1l-room house 
and farm buildings, 200 acre farm land, wonderful 


woodland. Ideal to develop into country place. Summer 
camp or game preserve. Excellent fishing. Superbly 
located, secluded. 
photos to owner. 

C. A. TIMMER, Highland, N. Y. 


Write for further information and 








FOR YOUR HUNTING TRIP 


In the heart of the hunting section of the 
Adirondacks in the famous Wolf Pond and 
moose valley country 40 miles of wild territory. 

Deer, bear, fox, Canadian lynx, bobcat, varying 
hare, cottontail rabbits, partridge and woodcock 
hunting. 4 western saddle horses for horseback rid- 


ing free of charge, etc. 240 miles from N. Y. City. 
5% hrs. by train. Make reservations now. Gentiles 
only. Rates $18 


& $20 per week. JAY WOODWARD, 
Stony Creek, N. Y. 











CHANNEL BASS [rout Sroakers Blues. 
6-1 to 10-1 a 11-2 


Guides, Power Boats with Cabins and awnings. A-1 Hotel, 50 double 
rooms, 30 connect-baths. Sea Foods, Home Grown vegetables, Fresh 
milk. eags. etc. Amer. Plan, day $3.50 and $4.00. 





Channel Base 25-58 Ibs.. Trout 1 to 10 tps. Surf Bathing. Del-Mar- 
Va Stone Road or O. P. C. and N. EX. or via Norfolk. 
Va. (Ocean Side) 








DEER HUNTING 


In the heart of the Adirondack Wilderness 
miles from a Railroa 
9 miles from a settlement or Auto Road 
Surrounded by Private Game Parks and State Forests. 
Comfortable, heated camps, modern conveniences. Ex- 
ceptional table. Guides on application. Make reserm- 
tion in advance. 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP, Long Lake, Hamilton Co., N.Y. 








For Your Fall Hunting Trip} 


come to the New Inlet house, in the heart of the Adin & 
dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famow & & 
abundance of deer, bear, partridges. Good canoeing- 
eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, butter, ap & 
vegetables and berries from our own farm. Fine spin © 
water throughout house, with bath. Buy your tice & 
for Benson Mine N. Y¥. upon request a convey 
will meet you ther distance of 4% miles; a good mm © 
road to hotel, where a welcome awaits you. Writ «= 
telephone. Address 


Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N.Y 
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IN ADIRONDACKS 


Enjoy your vacation or week-ends in a cool quid 

spot on the Hudson River. Bathing, boating, fishing 

and mountain hiking. Numerous trout and bas 

streams. Excellent home-cooked meals. 20 mile | 
to Saratoga, 13 to Lake George. Bungalows rented 

by week or season. For reservations and further it- 

formation address 


GUNNING’S DELIGHT MANOR 


HADLEY, N. Y. 
BELL LODGE Stony Creek, New York 
Geo. G. Bell, Proprietor 
Proprietor was pitcher with Brooklyn National Leu & 
club for seven years. Modern Lodge in picturesque set* 
of the Adirondacks. Elevation 2000 feet. An ideal ple) 
for summer vacation. Hunting in season. Fishing in me F 
tain lakes and streams. Hiking, horseback riding, B® 
tain climbing, tennis, boating, bataing. Half mile 
Harrisburg Lake. Good roads to Lake George, Brant Li 
and others, All modern improvements. Home co0kitt ” 
Vegetables and dairy products from own farm. Fresh maple syrup. Ac 














Hotel Wachapreague, Wachapreague E. Shore. 
Booklets A. H. G. MEARS, (0 hi 





modates Rates $18.00 and up per week. Every care is taken to ma 
the rep of the house for culture and refined patronage. Gentiles 
Open all year. Write for booklet. Our motto, “We Feed Them. 


a 








FOR SALE 
Goose and duck hunting ground 


near Chincoteague Island, Va. 100 acres 
natural feeding ground, two miles water 
front, 10 hunting blinds. 

R. L. BOWEN, Berlin, Worcester Co., Md. 








Come to Currituck 


this fall and enjoy some of the best shooting fre 
battery and blinds. The coming season looks bette | 
than ever, and the Government is replacing the locks | 
between the Chesapeake and Albemarle Canal. Seas | 
Nov. lst—Jan. 15th. Write or wire 2 
ROBERTS, Maer. | 
Roserts’ Goostnc anp Duckine CL 
Waterlily, Currituck Sound, No. Car. 
Ten years’ experience in planting Duck Fool 
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EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


| For salmon and trout fishing. On Eagle Lake, 
| one of the famous Fish River chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Canadian 
border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, 
having improved fishing every year since. A 
group of 18 camps. Ideal location. Real com- 
fort, cabins heated and well ventilated. Run- 
ning water and electric lights in every cabin; 
ha if of these have private baths. Magnificent 


views. And the pick of sports. In the heart 

of the big game country; there is no limit 

D to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake 
Camps are Nature at its best. E 


r Easily reached. 
For particulars address inquiries to 


7 PARK AVENUE AT 59th MRS. SAUL MICHAUD 


| Eagle Lake 
NEW YORK 
SALMON, TROUT and 
TOGUE FISHING 


v Early stream fly fishing for salmon and trout. Good 
fly fishing all season; also trolling for square tails 
and togue in the famous Debsconeag Lakes. Camps 
a_ short boat ride from auto road or R. R. Station 
New England telephone connections. Booklet and map, 
also any other information furnished on request 








Maine 
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A distinguished resi- 





























cngaate ts 5. L. MACDONALD | % 
N ' dence for a day or year, ite House Camps Millinocket, Maine 
§ 
| 
7 . | 
A. conveniently located Camp Otter 
oulevard, First Connecticut Lake 
Hunting, | f at the crossroads of Elevation 1650 
Tarpon. | § —. to spend your vacation with us. Good salmon, 
° , 7 s yrook, rainbow, lake and brown trout fishing in spring 
et. Write E fashionable New York and summer, and the best of deer hunting in the fall 
tine, Fla. E Individual log camps with hot and cold water shower 
8 baths, central dining hall. For booklets and reserva 
a ; tions write 
] JOHN F. SANDERSON, Manager A. H. CURRIER, Prop., Pittsburg, N. H. 
NAJAF | 
ew Inlet Attean Camps, Jackman, Maine 
| ’ ’ 
w Jersey | A Sportsman’s Paradise (@) r 
lows for Ideal for the summer vacationist. Hunting 36,000 
o acres, fishing in 17 trout ponds, canoeing on rivers | 
P and stream | *,* 
Tin “CABINS WITH CENTRAL DINING ROOM Deer and bear are waiting for you 
i= Vegetables from our camp garden, three jersey cows. 
;ERHARD | Cabins with baths, rates reasonable. Booklet and in Maine. The season for big game 


Map on request. 
R 


UEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 














lq 
| opens October 16th — for partridge 
| Hillside Camps i | oar pom duck October Ist. Oil up your 
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FOR SALE 
ilderness Open May Ist for land-locked a 8 square- 
HUNTING PRESERVES tailed trout; later in their respective seasons the guns, study your railroad folder and 
to Road | black bass, white perch, pickerel, and yellow perch. . 


‘tate Forests 
niences, Ex- 
lake reserva- 


South Carolina and Georgia 


Some of the best hunting properties 


Good roads, sandy beach, fine bathing, tennis, 


canoeing, boating. Cozy individual cabins, main din- 


mail the coupon now. 
|ing hall, abundance of fresh vegetables and dairy 
| 








n Co., N.Y. ; in this section; old ante-bellum Pine - ray Garage. Season May Ist to October Ist. MAINE DEVELOPMENT 
plantations, well stocked with deer, er eee COMMISSION OFFICIAL 
. BELGRADE LAKES 
turkey, quail and other small game. | James Forbes, Prop. 7 MAINE 
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ng Trip! 
of the Adine 

Famous fe 
nod = canoeing 
. butter, ep 





Excellent 
| 


Dass, 


fresh water fishing—black 


rock fish and perch. Also some BELGRADE LAKE CAMPS 
good duck properties. Tracts of a few BELGRADE LAKES. MAINE | 


MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
700 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 


Please send free copy of Official State Pamphlet giving 


TPM IT 


hundre« enty , se | all information on hunting in Maine. 
“ a rte oo ont : 0 twenty thousand acres, Situated on an island surrounded by the | 4 , 
"a conver reasonably priced. best of fishing—trout, black bass and sal- | Name... ..... 
os: a peed i : mon. Individual cabins, modern. Best of } 
you. Write « a . = geaataa RIVER LUMBER CO. home cooking. An ideal vacation spot. Address 
vanna i LD 
Mines, N.1 Georgia Bookle? on request. jo eagles ele 





| R. E. BOOMER, Prop. 


OUAIL—DOVE 
WILD TURKEY 
Fine hunting and excellent Hotel 
accommodations. Dogs—guides— 
horses and automobiles furnished. 


Tue Carottna Hore, Summerville, S. C. 
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a cool quiet 
ting. fishing 
t and bas 
. 20 miles 
alows rented 
| further in 


ANOR 


On board The Houseboat 
“Walter Adams” 


A> usual, the bulk of our guests 
had the past season 


The Greatest Mallard Duck Shooting 


in America. 


CROCKER LAKE CAMPS 
JACKMAN, MAINE 
Trout, Salmon and Rainbow Trout 


Lake and Stream Fishing. Private cabins with 
bath and Electric lights. Write for Booklet. 


| G. L. Haggan, Mgr. 
































i a | Our individual guest week was so success- 
New York Hy THE | ful last season that we are giving two weekly 
Proprietor © BEST MALLARD DUCK periods to individuals and less than full 
—s SHOOTING IN THE SOUTH DELUXE DUCK SHOOTING ||| pre Pperepst to sith ing 
An ideal ple In Lower White River Bottoms GROUNDS FOR SALE Rate $125.00 each per week or less. The 
ishing in moe Federal Gov. has cut our season short 15 


; riding, moe in Desha Co., Ark. Over 500 acres in center of Illinois’ best days so make your reservations promptly. 


Half mile Write for rates and early bookings on sea- duck territ Grounds fully equipped with 

ates ¢ arly gs. Open sea itory. Grounds fu equips 
ge, Brant Li son Nov. Ist to Jan. 15th. fine house, pure drinking water. All-weather J. A. Wilkin, P. 0. Address, Watson, Ark 
Home coms roads. Consistent shooting. We are also glad to report that we saw as many 
raple ayrup. Ae _ HUNTING LODGE ducks returning North this spring as usual and 
is take tae P. 0. Box 4 Rosedale, Miss. G. GRIFFIN expect a wonderful season 


536 Lake Shore Drive Chicago, III. 


























SUMMER RANCH GUESTS 
Fishing, boating, saddle horses 


uck 


hooting, fret | F 


**Famous” **Jackson”’ ‘‘Hole”’ 
Bring the family and spend your summer vacation 


Guaranteed MooseHunt 


We are easy to get to—have good food—com- 


better | 
beds—clean camps—regular rates— 


looks 


ing the locks 


‘anal. Seas | 


inc CLUB 
o. Car. 


Duck Fool} 
—— 











FALL HUNTS 
Elk, deer, goat, sheep, lion and bear 
BILL MARTZEL 


West Yellowstone Montana 





es 








Wonderful TROUT FISHING. 

Rates $5.00 a day including board and lodging. 

Trips through ‘““TETON’’ and Yellowstone Parks. 

Fall hunting of Moose, Elk, Sheep, Deer, Antelope, 

Bear. Sept. 15th to Nov. 15th. Ask for information. 
Make reservations early. 


PLUMMER HUNTING CO., Kelly, Wyo. 





| at our lodge. || fortable 





and guarantee to show you a legal moose or 
make good with cash! Let us send you our 
circular giving full particulars and guarantee. 
No obligation on your part. Just write us today! 
McALEER BROTHERS 
Wirral Station, New Brunswick 











~_- «© . 

~<_ —_ nm af Sak, 
Club Panache Preserve, near Roberval, Que- 
bec. 250 square miles ideal hunting and fish- 
ing territory, on the famous River Croche, 
where the record Speckled Trout (Field & 
Stream Trophy) was caught in 1927. 
SPECKLED TROUT, LAKE TROUT, GREAT 
NORTHERN PIKE, AND QUANANICHE FISH- 
ING. MOOSE, DEER, BLACK BEAR, WOLF 

AND SMALL GAME HUNTING. 
Comfortable new cabins, complete outtitting, reliable 
Canadian and Indian guides 

Canoe trips North to Lake Mistassini, to Chibouga- 
mou, and Peribonka River. 

Motor in comfort to within five miles of best hunt 
ing and fishing locations. First class organization for 
hunting and fishing trips. 

SPECKLED TROUT FLY FISHING FROM MAY 
20TH TO THE END OF SEPTEMBER 
Come Where The Big Ones Await! 
Booklet on request 
J. Leonce Hamel, Manager 
Roberval, Lake St. John, P. Q. Canada 





Bag A Big Brown Bear 


In ALASKA 


The Kodiak Bear is the most 
prized of trophies. To get one is 


an enviable thrill. 

Get a mixed bag this Fall—shoot the 
huge Kodiak Brown Bear, Kenai Moose, 
White Mountain Sheep, Caribou, Goat, 
Grizzly and Glacier Bear. 

This is the pioneer hunting organization 
of Alaska (no connection with any other 
group or individuals now advertising hunt- 
ing expeditions to Alaska) 

Book hunt now! Folder available to 
sportsmen. Cable address AGTA. 


ALASKA GUIDES, INC. 
Sixth Year of Operation 
BOX F ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
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‘AS A DRAUGHT 


from a mountain 


Spring... 











CAMP EUCAROMA 


“‘Where the Family Spirit Prevaiis’’ 
BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAM! ONTARIO 
Make this year’s a vacation never 
to be forgotten. Bring the family 
to the north woods. Every home 
comfort. Splendid fishing, hik 
ing, canoeing, bathing Good 
beds, wonderful home cooking 
Reached by rail or auto, Send, 
for illustrated booklet 
R. D. Morgan, 939 Guardian Bldg 
Main 9485 Cleveland, O. 


SAVARD FISH & GAME CLUB 


Best trout fishing in Province of Quebec. 
Only 8 hours from Montreal. Virgin territory 
just opened by new road. 75 sq. miles. 40 
lakes filled with only speckled trout of great 
size and lake trout. Also moose, deer, and 
small game. Write for illustrated folder. 


2360 De La Salle Ave. Montreal, Canada 


| 15,000 Acre Solid Tract 
| Near Drummond, Wisconsin 
35 spring lakes with bass, pike and 
other fish. 2 spring fed trout streams. 
| Deer, small game and other forms of 
| wild life. Suitable for Club, Estate or 
| Sub-Division. 


| Rust-Owen Lumber Co., Drummond, Wis. 
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OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 
251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 





No spring-fed mountain stream splashing 
over jagged rocks is more invigorating than 
the refreshing draught that runs from the 
tap labeled “Ice Water’ in every Statler 
bathroom. And, surely, none is more wel- 
come to the traveler. 

There it is to quench his thirst . . . instantly 
available at all hours of the day or night . . . 
a cool, sparkling clear supply of pure, filtered 
water. Behind the tap, in the risers back of 
your bathroom wall, it is in constant circu- 
lation. It moves through the brine coils, up 
through the hotel and then back through 
the brine coils again; so that it is always 
live and palatably cold. 

Before the first Statler was built, thirst 
was not as easily quenched as now. You rang 
for ice water and then you endured both the 
unpleasantness of waiting and the inconven- 
ience of admitting a bell boy to your room. 
The water and ice that were brought you 
were only too often handled insanitarily, and 
you—if you were like most—felt impelled 
by common custom to tip. 

But the Statlers put an end to these 
inconveniences. These hotels first built a 
private bathroom with shower in every room, 
and first devised and installed circulating ice 
water systems. 

They made an end to many other discom- 
forts, too. They were the first to see that a 
| bed-head reading lamp, a full-length mirror 
| and radio reception were necessary to es- 
tablish that criterion of comfort — the 











modern hotel. And the Statlers do not rest 
| content with their achievements, but seek 
_ constantly aneven higher degree of perfection. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOSTON BUFFALO 


CLEVELAND DETROIT $T. Lours 


tn NEW VORK, Aofe/ Pennsylvania 
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Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 


Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, FISHERMAN & 


and d’Ore 


in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this LUCK 
wild virgin country. 


And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 


This is the home of the Moose, Caribou, Deer, and Bear 
—no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 
serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
tents, as you like—guides and full equipment provided at 
very reasonable rates. 





Send for booklet today—you can’t help being interested. 


LEON de PAUW St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 








MOOSE, BEAR, DEER AND TROUT IN THE 
HEART OF RESTIGOUCHE COUNTY, N. B. 


Private eee owned by = York Sportsmen, who 
will not be able to use it this season. Can accommo- 

date a few selected guests. Comfortable log cabin, 20 PRIZES 
single beds, bath, wonderful food. Twenty prizes will be award- 


Marvelous hunting and fishing trips to outlying ed for the largest (in weight) 
camps, all under supervision of famous_ New Muskie and Salmon Trout 
Brunswick guide, Bill Craig, referred to in Forest caught while a guest at Cal- 
and Stream and other sport magazines. An experi- vert’s Lake of the Woods 
ence you'll never forget. Camps this year. First prize 
Moose season October 1 to November 30, deer : oe a one - eget seg 
season September 15 to November 30. $15 per day eg In wl ag gp Be eg 
including teams, food, guides, and cook. Saddle can prizes will be awarded. 


horses extra. Contest closes October 15th. 
Address WM. CRAIG, St. Stephen, N. B. Muskte'Froph Write for folder and full particulars. 
Actual height—- E. D. CALVERT 

17 inches Rainy River, Ontario, Canada 





Beautiful Trophy 


Reference, Irving Bromiley, One Park Avenue, 
New York City—Phone AShland 4-4140 














Six Point LopGE 


Be Your Own Guest “Off the Beaten Trail” 


Shoot MOOSE Separate, immaculately clean LOG sleeping 

CABINS on —— Silent Lake. In the 
Hunt Bears, Wolves, heart of Canada "grace pine, lorem vers 
Wildeats, Partri S, one may enjo H HA OF THE 

Ducks Catch — WILDERNESS WITHOUT ITS HARD- TTA ad 
UCcEsS, Vale rout SHIPS. Many wild lakes close by prac- 

TNJOY real wilderness sport for years to come in tically unfished. Motor to door. 


the best moose and speckled trout reserve on the 

continent. “Up the Gatineau, away from settlements Swim, Sail, Canoe, Ride, Shoot, Explore NEWFOUNDLAND 
NEW District Never Hunted Out 

Exclusive Rights to 80 Square Miles BLACK BASS TROUT 


Never Exploited. End of the Trail! We can refer you to leading fishermen who rec- : P 

Join the new Gatineau Rod & Gun Club now while pero hong he Rag one of the finest black bass HIP away to the land of fishermen’s 

’ can. = Li i embershi f real sportsmen. 4 af 

iid ceaeemmedations; tow bates and Gece. Low mems- PEK nen thn. Bang ot aa 2 dreams come true ... where there’s 

: -assessable, fully transferable. Saving rhe oa Wed at ‘ ich milk 4 =e 

og hy ouisell Maicaaacn tiedene, 170 m peers ‘To ae Se ae ae sport for all ls game-fishing supreme hoe 4 

north from Ottawa. . . excellent transportation. Mem- Elevi ti 1400 feet. No sass fever. ‘American plan. . zg . . . ”, 

bership Booklet FREE. Write or wire NOW. Booklet—A. D. GREENE, PAUDASH, Ontario. low license fees, lenient — laws and 
FRED M. KIEFER, Sec.-Treas. New York address, Room 1205, 220 E. 42nd St. big bag limits. Fishermen’s wives, too, 

822 Second Nat’! Bank Bldg. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 4 5 








will love this ideal vacation, for while 


BIG GAME HUNTERS M ‘ NOUAN Mr. Fisherman plays the streams and 
e . P si. “ 7? 
My Log Cabins located in the Grand John Moun- rivers... OF pails out to the banks 
tains afford fine Moose, Deer and Bear Hunting, In Northern Quebec Mrs. F. may “tour” this charming region 
and the prospects are excellent. Get the benefit of ‘ . 
my twenty years’ experience and take home some HUNTING FISHING CANOEING of gorgeous scenery, lovely climate and 
en. Rates and reference upon request. The Finest Reserve in Quebec quaint, historic background. There’s so 
f SS, 
DOUGLAS J. ESTEY, Reg. Guide | Moose, Deer, Bear, Partridges, Rabbits, etc. much to see and do. 
Stone Ridge, York Co., N. B., Canada | Speckled, Red and Grey Trout, : ne alt 
Pickerel, Great Northern Pike. And what a smart cruise it is... 


MUSKIES MUSHIESG ||| Bet of cabin accommodation and outit. luxury and comfort no end... fun, dane- 


° Fifty percent of our guests obtained moose - ‘ 
Kenneally Lodge, Hudson, Ontario “—p in 1930 ing, sports and deck games, with a jolly, 
“p= ect . hae o ‘ 

220 miles "Ente not oe Vine of the Illustrated folder and references sent on application. “get-to-gether crew aboard the famous 
We offer the finest of Muskie Fishing and a very Write or Wire. ARMAND TREMBLAY, Manager cruise ships “Ft. Se. George” and “Neris- 
oe mamber of cabins and all accommodations for your sa” two days shore leave at Halifax 

arge or individual fishing parties. * e ° s eee oO sno é té 
We also operate canoe and hunting trips in a most Manouan Hunting and Fishing Club :, . . . . 
remarkable country. Write for our folder. 100 McGill Street, Montreal, P. Q., Canada two more at St. John’s with your big, 
Post Office, Rolling Portage, Ont. NORTHERN »| modern steamer as your cosmopolitan 
ATTENTION! DUCK-HUNTERS!! MEMQUISIT LODGE “Ontikio hotel in each port .. . celebrated “Fur- 
e a ee T >, : P " ry ° 
he Premier Log Cabin of Northern Ontario, situ ail rvice tk uchout and the low 
Where i = there a group of red-blooded sports- gies on the Beautiful west arm of Lake Nipissing, a ness service througne eee 
men who will buy the exclusive shooting sherman’s real Paradise, wonderful scenery, perfect 4 e take ez , 
rights in a large “Manitoba (Canada) marsh? quiet and best of fishing consisting of Black Bass, all expense rates take care of the whole 
Filled with wild rice and myriads of ducks! Large Northern Pike, Wall Eyes and Lunge; also, happy affair. 


Duck and Deer Hunting in Season. Excellent table. 
Iso a paradise for Moose, Deer, Bear and Comfortable beds, real boats and guides for hire. 


Grey Geese. Buildings to accommodate fif- Everything new, clean and comfortable. Delightful > 

teen sportsmen. No triflers need apply. For trip by steamer from Sturgeon Falls to Lodge. For 12 Days $100 up 

particulars, address Box 900—% Field & rates and reservations write. Including All Expenses 
m, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Capt. Chas. Britton, Sturgeon Falls, Ontario 


| FISHING AED SRUNTING Fishing in Sabaskong Bay I URN i) S S 


RE 
Drive your auto from home to camp Lake of the Woods Red oa pe ine 


. September offers some of the best of muskie, northern 
Excellent speckled trout fly fishing, Moose, pike, wall eye, and bass fishing. Also a good time 


yhi St. (w ins) 
Deer, Bear, Partridges, Rabbit, etc. for a trip to White Fish Bay or other waters. Plan 34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway begins) or 
now for moose and deer hunting, also trout fishing in 


Wi 565 Fifth Ave., New York or any Authorized Agent 
ire, Write or Phone No. 1 for information to Oc 


t. 
ALPHIDE TREMBLAY For folder or further information write: eee ee te 
P.O. Box 8, La Tuque, Que., Canada KREGER’S CAMP Morson, Ont., Can. 
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we CONSERVATION 


Bulletin of the American Game Association 


KAIBAB COMMITTEE REPORTS 


N JUNE we called attention to the 

contemplated study to be made of con- 

ditions on the Kaibab National Forest 

and Game Preserve by representa- 
tives of various national organizations, 
six years having elapsed since the last 
study by a similar group. 

This survey was made June 8th to 15th 
inclusive, and the report was rendered 
immediately instead of delaying many 
weeks, and sometimes months, as is so 
often the case with such investigative 
groups. The report and the recommenda- 
tions of the committee are splendid. This 
committee avoided the controversial pit- 
fall of its predecessor: namely, the num- 
ber of deer on the Kaibab. It very 
studiously kept away from the question, 
and decided upon matters that could be 
determined without wasting time to take 
a census of the fleet-footed animals which 
have attracted so much attention na- 
tionally. 

Because casual visitors to the Kaibab 
often see large herds of deer on top of 
the plateau, as well as an apparent 
abundance of forage at the north end, such 
visitors get the erroneous idea that there 


is still much forage for deer over the 
entire region. “One must go back into 
the forest and down on to the winter 


range to get a real appreciation of the 
general lack of forage,’ says the com- 
mittee. “It is the conclusion of the com- 
mittee, after carefully reviewing the gen- 
eral condition of the Kaibab range, and 
also observing the degree of recovery 
within the fenced experimental plots, that 
the Kaibab area is not now producing 
more than 10 per cent of the available and 
nutritious forage that this range once 
produced.” 

The committee states that the Kaibab 
has suffered two periods of severe range 
depletion, the first by domestic livestock, 
then later by deer, and that notwithstand- 
ing reductions by trapping and hunting 
in recent years the range is yet in a de- 
plorable condition. It found that the deer 
“are still so numerous as to make range 
recovery impossible” and recommended 
that supervised hunting be continued, in- 
cluding both sexes. 

The committee states that the preserva- 
tion of wild life as a tourist attraction on 
the Kaibab is of first importance, where- 
as on many other National Forests graz- 
ing of domestic livestock and other 
economic uses must be given greater con- 
sideration. The committee holds that the 
Kaibab study and demonstrations should 
mark the beginning of a new era in big- 
game management in the Western States; 
that the Kaibab situation emphasizes the 
close relationship of game management 
and forest management, and that range 
destruction means game destruction. 

The need for more coordination and 
cooperation between various agencies is 
stressed, and that research work be ex- 
tended to cope with the problems in hand. 
A concluding recommendation is of spe- 
cial significance: “All forms of natural 
wild life, other than deer, should be left 
undisturbed; that suspension of Federal 
and state predatory animal killing be con- 
tinued, and the area should be closed to 
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By 


SETH GORDON 
President 


private trapping and hunting of flesh- 
eating animals until adequate annual re- 
ductions of deer are made.” 

The 
Gilbert Pearson, president of the National 
Audubon Society, Chairman; George D. 


William C. Adams, New York State’s new 
Chief Game Protector 


Pratt, president of the American Forestry 
Association, also representing the Amer- 
ican Game Association and the Camp Fire 
Club of America, Vice-Chairman; Mark 
Anderson, Izaak Walton League, Secre- 
tary; Joseph S. Dixon, National Park 
Service; Dr. E. R. Hall, American So- 
ciety of Mammalogists and the Museum 
of Vertebrate Zoology of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; K. C. Kartchner, Arizona Game 
and Fish Commission; J. M. Macfarlane, 
American National Livestock Associa- 
tion; A. A. Nichol, University of Ari- 
zona and Arizona Game Protective Asso- 
ciation, and Paul G. Redington, Chief, 
United States Biological Survey. 


HOT SPRINGS CONFERENCE 
HE week of September 20th will find 


most of the leading conservation 
workers of the United States, Canada 
and Mexico assembled at the Arlington 
Hotel, Hot Springs National Park, Ar- 
kansas, for the joint annual convention 
of the American Fisheries Society and 
the International Association of Game, 
Fish and Conservation Commissioners. 
The gathering will be the sixty-first 
for the American Fisheries Society. Its 
sessions will take place on September 
21st, 22nd and 23rd. The President, E. 
Lee LeCompte, State Game Warden of 


committee consisted of Dr. T. 





Maryland, reports that he and his pro- 
gram committee have rounded out an ex- 
cellent series of papers and discussions on 
fisheries problems and scientific findings 
during the year. 

The annual convention of the Game, 


Fish and Conservation Commissioners, 
the twenty-fifth of that body, will hold its 
sessions on September 24th and 25th, 
The President of this association, Llewel- 
lyn Legge of New York, and his com- 
mittee have worked diligently to prepare 
a strong program. 

30th Messrs. LeCompte and Legge 
advise that the prospects for a large at- 
tendance are very encouraging. 

Local arrangements are in charge of 
Lee Miles, Chairman of the Arkansas 
Game and Fish Commission, and his asso- 
ciates. A special field trip is planned to 
the new Lonoke Bass Hatchery of the 
Arkansas Commission, said to be the 
largest of its kind in the world, on 
Wednesday, September 23rd. The joint 
banquet that evening will be addressed by 
conservation leaders of international repu- 
tation. 


ADAMS SUCCEEDS LEGGE 


N July 15th, William 

Director of the Division of Fisheries 
and Game in Massachusetts during the 
past twelve years, became Chief of the 
Division of Fish and Game of the New 
York Conservation Department, succeed- 
ing Llewellyn Legge, whose resignation 
became effective on that date. In announc- 
ing the appointment Commissioner Henry 
Morganthau, Jr., stated that Mr. Adams 
held the highest rank in the list of quali- 
fied candidates submitted to him by the 
State Civil Service Commission follow- 


ing a competitive examination held in 
May. 
Mr. Adams is splendidly equipped by 


training and experience to direct the game 
and fish work of the Empire State. A 
lawyer by profession, always an ardent 
angler and hunter, he took charge of the 
work in Massachusetts when Calvin 
Coolidge was Governor of that state. In 
Massachusetts he was directly responsible 
for all of the wild-life administrative 
work, including experimental activities 
and the supervision of fish hatcheries and 
game farms. His success there is generally 
recognized throughout the country. 
Everyone who has been active in nation- 
al conservation affairs knows Bill Adams. 
He was the president of the International 
Association of Game, Fish and Conserva- 
tion Commissioners in 1924, In 1925 he 
received the Outdoor Life award for out- 


standing accomplishments in wild-life 
conservation. Last December he was 


elected chairman of the Eighteenth Ameri- 
can Game Conference, to be held in New 
York City on December 1 and 2, 1931, 
under the auspices of the American Game 
Association. 

This appointment has met with acutill 
approval throughout the state of New 
York. The Press of Binghamton, the home 
city of former Director Legge, said: 
“Commissioner Morganthau’s appointment 
of Mr. Adams breaks the mold in New 
York’s conservation affairs. It marks the 
beginning of a realization that experts 


C. Adams, 
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DEVELOPMENTS “= 


Outstanding Conservation Events Throughout North America 


rather than political appointees represent- 
ing patronage of one party or another are 
required by one of the most important 
public business ventures of the state.” 

This comment is significant, and we are 
confident that Mr. Adams will push for- 
ward the game and fish work of New 
York in a big way if he is given the 
support he so richly deserves. 

The precedent established by the Em- 
pire State should have a most salutary 
effect upon the entire conservation move- 
ment. 

Mr. Legge, who worked his way to the 
top, held the position of director con- 
tinuously for many years. He has accepted 
the position of Executive Secretary of the 
New York State Game, Fish and Forest 
League, where his administrative experi- 
ence and state-wide acquaintance will 
stand him in good stead. 

Raymond J. Kenney, deputy under Mr. 
Adams, has been appointed to head the 
work in Massachusetts, another example 
of winning promotion through diligent 
application. 


ALABAMA’S FISHING RODEO 


O doubt those reading these pages 

regularly will wonder what a deep 
sea fishing rodeo has to do with conserva- 
tion. Well, all one has to do is to ask 
I. T. Quinn, Alabama’s well-known Game 
and Fish Commissioner, and he will quick- 
ly convince any skeptic that the annual 
fishing rodeo in Alabama has _ helped 
tremendously to arouse interest in the 
work of his department; that it has 
brought home to those living inland that 
here is another sport that must be per- 
petuated. 

Alabama’s Third Annual Deep Sea 
Fishing Rodeo will be held at Fort Gaines, 
Dauphin Island, at the mouth of Mobile 
Bay, on August 17th, 18th, and 19th. 
Commissioner Quinn says it will attract 
not less than 400 contestants, and that the 
local committee in charge has planned a 
pre-rodeo contest this year to give con- 
testants a chance to “warm up” for the 
big fray. 

“The annual deep sea fishing rodeo has 
accomplished more than any other one 
factor in bringing the people of the state 
to a better appreciation of their own salt- 
water fishing,” says an editorial in the 
Montgomery Advertiser. “It is a_ fine, 
clean sport that is bringing deserved fame 
to Alabama’s coast.” 

Yes, we believe this rodeo is good stuff. 
Anything that will arouse real interest 
in the work of a conservation department 
and secure the public support necessary is 
legitimate. It’s an ingenious idea which 
apparently is bringing results. 


FINES AND SENTIMENT 


STUDY of the penalties imposed for 

infractions of the fish and game laws 
throughout the country will bring to light 
some unusual situations. Unfortunately 
the analysis will show that in the regions 
where the most trivial fines are assessed 
the law violations are usually most 
rampant. Stiff penalties invariably speak 
well for the spirit of general game-law 


observance which prevails in any given 
district. 

Local magistrates seem to be in- 
fluenced more by local sentiment than 
are the county and state courts, but even 
state courts seem to have their ear to the 
ground. And sometimes there are in- 
stances where a Federal court will im- 
pose a light penalty for a given offense 
against the migratory bird laws in one 
state, and in another state the Federal 
judge, for exactly the same offense, will 
assess a fine five or ten times as stiff. 
Why? 

The fault lies in part with the con- 
servation laws themselves. All too often 
they fix a minimum and a maximum pen- 
alty instead of a reasonable fixed penalty 
for each offense. It is true that the latter 
sometimes brings acquittals in order to 
sidestep the mandates of the law, but 
better have this happen once in a while 
than a lot of meaningless, trivial penalties 
imposed upon deliberate violators who 
look upon the action of the court as a 
license to repeat the dose. 

As this item was being written a dis- 
patch from Jennings, Maryland, was 
brought to the desk. Evidently they be- 
lieve in observing game laws in that sec- 
tion. Harmon Bittinger was apprehended 
for killing a deer at a lick and out of sea- 
son. The local court assessed a penalty 
of $300 for maintaining a deer lick, $100 
for hunting deer during the closed season, 
and $20 for hunting without a license. 
Being unable to pay the $420, the defend- 
ant was given a nice long jail sentence to 
think it over, 

We can never restore our game with 
laws alone. But we can help bring about 
the enactment of more uniform laws and 
the right kind of public sentiment if we 
will each do our share. 


WILD FOWLERS ABSORBED 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made of 
the absorption of the American Wild 
Fowlers, an organization with offices in 
Washington that has been doing excellent 
work, principally in connection with 
migratory waterfowl conservation, by 
the More Game Birds in America Foun- 


dation, with offices in New York City. 

The American Wild Fowlers was 
organized almost four years ago under 
the leadership of the late Charles Sheldon 
and Dr. John C. Phillips, the latter being 
the President at the time of consolidation. 

Among the matters which received the 
special attention of the American Wild 
Fowlers were the waterfowl census, the 
conditions on the Canadian breeding 
grounds, wintering conditions and ferret- 
ing out flagrant violations of the migra- 
tory waterfowl regulations. The organiza- 
tion also aided materially in other game 
conservation matters. 

Consolidation and coordination of effort 
in conservation, as in any other line of 
business, should prove decidedly helpful. 
The plans of the new group in connection 
with the work formerly carried on by the 
Wild Fowlers have not yet been an- 
nounced; neither are we apprised of the 
future plans of the former Executive 
Secretary, Mr. Nash Buckingham, who 
so energetically promoted the work of the 
Wild Fowlers during the organization's 
brief history. 


TO STOP POLLUTION 


ARLY last spring New York City 
lost out in suits brought by New Jer- 
sey in behalf of beach resorts which were 
suffering terribly from the filth dumped 
into the bay by the first city of the United 
States. This filth consisted not only of 
untreated sewage but of garbage and 
other wastes dumped, it was thought, be- 
yond the point from which any harm 
would be done. But it washed right back 
upon the beaches, New York’s as well as 
those of New Jersey. 

In July a Tri-State Commission was 
appointed to study the entire pollution 
problem, and to lay immediate plans for 
clearing the coastal waters of New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut. 

It is anticipated that a tri-state com- 
pact will be agreed upon, and that a joint 
program will be developed. This is a step 
in the right direction. Now the next job 
is to get rid of these wastes instead of 
dumping them into the back yards of their 
neighbors and hoping they will tolerate it. 











SUBSCRIPTION 
American Game Association, 


Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


STREAM.” 


FIELD AND STREAM 


Name wi ich ace ea 


Date 





Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Associa- 
tion including subscription to “AMERICAN GAME” and “FIELD AND 


Membership in American Game Assn. 
Subscription to AMERICAN GAME, 


If you are already a subscriber to “Field and Stream” and wish to renew 
for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 


COMBINATION 


Combination Price 
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Photo by Kabel 


One of the many beautiful channels among the 30,000 islands of Georgian Bay 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR _ FISH AND GAME 


GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE: 


SEPTEMBER 
















DriL_L KAceEs 


Jack, Wilson’s or English snipe, he is a man’s bird in spite of his size 


INNEBAGO RAPIDS was a 
sleepy little town on a tributary 
of the Mississippi. Its best- 
known citizen was Jim. To those 
engaged in uplift, Jim was something of 
a problem. He almost never worked. 
When not occupied with gun or rod, he 
presided over the daily gathering of 
dreamers and philosophers that held 
forth at the livery stable. 

With his hat over one 
eye and his feet project- 
ed into the sunshine, he 
smiled indulgently upon 
life from the bench near 
the horse trough. Worry 
was as foreign to his 
character as ambition. 
The incense from the 
loft and the lazy drone 
of flies filled his soul 
with a calm that nothing 
save a shortage of to- 
bacco could disturb. But 
then came progress, and 
the village burgeoned in- 
to a city. The first sacri- 
fice was the livery, 
which was supplanted by 
a garage. 

Jim tried to orient 
himself to the change. 
but failed. Most of his 
cronies had departed to 
the cemetery on the hill. 
Something in his nature 
revolted against gasoline 
smells, noises and the 
blatancy of civic pride. 
He withdrew to his 
shanty on the river bank, 
appearing for provisions 
like a visitor from an- 
other world and return- 
ing to the solitude of the mud flats as fast 
as his shambling gait would permit. In a 
few more years he was nearly forgotten. 

One day, however, he became an item 
of breathless conversation in every family. 
From poverty he had risen to riches, not 
by his own efforts but by a considerate 
turn of fate. An aunt in California, whose 
existence he had probably forgotten, left 
him $100,000. Jim only grinned and 
shrugged his shoulders. He purchased an 
amber bit for his beloved meerschaum, 


By KENDRICK KIMBALL 


some new boots to replace the patched 
veterans of a half dozen seasons, and de- 
posited the remainder of his inheritance 
in the bank. 

Jim was immediately elevated to a posi- 
tion of respectability. Folks addressed him 
now as “Mr. Connors” and declared him 
to be “eccentric” instead of shiftless. But 
his ways did not change. He still knew 
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A big jack that scaled better than five ounces 


where the biggest bass lay and where the 
grouse whirred from the thickets. The 
small boys still sought him out as their 
mentor in things pertaining to the out- 
doors, and as of yore the stray dogs came 
to him for food and kindness. 

My next meeting with Jim was purely 
circumstantial. The cause of our reunion 
was a farmer lad, who came down the 
road in the wake of a Guernsey cow. When 
he drew abreast of a corn patch, the peace 
was rent by a yell. Several stones whizzed 





into the ditch with more violence than aim. 
Betaking himself after the target, the boy 
disappeared into a swale, his lungs as ac- 
tively employed as his legs. 

He was a sorry figure when he emerged. 
His hat was gone, and his face had been 
scratched by brambles. “Why didn’t you 
shoot?” he faltered, on the verge of tears. 
*“Shoot what?” I asked him. 

“That dirty robber!” 
the boy burst out. “You 
could have got him, too. 
Went right across the 
road in front of you.” 

“Didn’t see a thing.” 

“A big fox-squirrel,” 
he ejaculated, angered 
by my apparent stupid- 
ity. “Carryin’ off an ear 
of corn. Wouldn't drop 
it, either.” 

When he explained 
the situation, I found it 
difficult to repress my 
amusement. Upon the 
corn patch, which repre- 
sented a summer's toil, 
dwelt his hopes for a 
shotgun. 


GLOSSY new re- 

peater, displayed by 
a hardware merchant, 
was the “grand prize” 
in a promotion contest 
among the district’s ju- 
veniles. Rivalry was in- 
tense, with fisticuffs and 
an occasional gory nose 
as by-products of the 
competition. 

“The prize is for the 
biggest ear,” the boy 
wailed. “But that squir- 
rel is ruinin’ my chances. Swipes the best 
ones I kin raise. He lives at the top of that 
oak—see the hole?” 

His manner was so beseeching that I 
found myself slipping a shell into the 
chamber and on my way to the tree. It 
was early autumn, and cobwebs shimmered 
across my path. The smoke of brush fires 
curled lazily from the hills. Although my 
search was diligent, the only life I en- 
countered was a sapsucker clinging to the 
crest of a maple. My progress was lei- 
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surely, for the cover was dense and the 
sun beat down with the fervor of August. 

Half-way over a fence, I detected a man 
stretched out beside a log. Unaware of my 
approach, he fumbled among the sinkers 
and fish line in his pocket. With a marked 
economy of effort, he tossed something in- 
to the air. “Tails it is,” he muttered with 
a reproachful glance at the coin. 

Where had I seen that shock of red hair 
before and that rusty 12-bore lying over 
the butt of the log? 

“Hello, Jim,” I blurted the next instant. 

He was genuinely pleased to see me. 
True, he seemed thinner than before, and 
his features had been harshened by the 
etching of time. But the same carefree 
twinkle was in his eye, and the same hunt- 
ing coat, frayed at the sleeves and stained 
with tar and mildew, clung to his shoul- 
ders. 

“Jest decided somethin’,” he confessed 
with a chuckle. The chuckle revealed the 
only visible token of affluence, a gold tooth 
which shone like a beacon beneath the 
stubble on his lip. “The question was ducks 
or prairie chickens. Too hot for thinkin’ ; 
so I flipped up a quarter. The quarter said 
chickens. Tomorrow I’m tryin’ my luck in 
the cranbe Try bogs. But it sorta goes agin 
the grain. 

“Why?” I asked. I could not imagine 
Jim doing anything contrary to his wishes. 

“I’ve been hankerin’ fer that new duck 
pond I discovered,” he resumed petulantly. 
“Up in the Rat River country. But after 
tomorrow the law clamps down on chick- 
ens.” He lapsed into a moody silence. “So 
I guess I'm in a pickle.” 


MAGINATION was one of Jim’s chief 

assets. As he described the pond I 
shared his mounting excitement. The mal- 
lards roosted there in battalions, leaving 
at dawn with a thunder of wings and 
straggling back during the day. The water 
was white with feathers from their preen- 
ing. But, of course, there was a difficulty. 

“It’s that old man Jenks,” Jim 
announced with a sigh. 

Jenks was a farmer noted for 
his peppery disposition. His main 
diversion was the filing of law 
suits against his neighbors. But 


this time he was more sinned 
against than sinning. 
“A couple of ninnies with a 


high-powered rifle were to blame,” 
Jim explained. “Shootin’ targets— 
sprayin’ the whole township with 
soft-nosed bullets. The first victim 
was the old man’s Sunday pants 
on the line with the washin’. Dur- 
in’ the course of the bombardment 
they made a bull’s-eye in the seat.” 
He shook with silent amusement. 

“But that ain't all,” he resumed 
after a luxurious yawn. “When 
that Swede helper of his comes 


out’n the barn, whango—one of 
them slugs takes the milk pail 
right out of his hand. About all 
he had left was the handle. Well, 
the old reprobate gets riled and 
posts his land.” 

“Does he own the pond?” I in- 
quired. 

“No, he don’t,” Jim returned 


hopefully. “But you have to cross 
his farm to get there. Or else you 
tramp a mile and a half across the 
state marsh.” He gave me a 
searching look. 
‘Any time,” I hastened to reply. 
Jim sat up with alacrity. “Meet 
me at thé bank corner a week 
from today at 4:00 A.M. And say, 
bring plenty shells.” 
Though the rains were due, the 
sky remained clear. The heat be- 
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1eia and tream 


came blistering, the roads ankle-deep with 
dust. A thick powder settled over wood 
and field, turning the vivid hues of Octo- 
ber into drabness. L ightning rent the heav- 
ens at night, promising relief that did not 
come. Sometimes the moon was veiled by 
clouds, but at dawn they shredded into 
mist or fled before the triumphant march 
of the sun. 

On the morning of my tryst with Jim, 
a gale was blowing. Hot and muggy, it 
flung itself from the south, tearing through 
the tree-tops with a roar. In a cotton shirt 
and a light pair of waders, I drove to our 
rendezvous with a companion. A dark 
figure detached itself from the most con- 
venient telephone pole and approached us 
slowly. With a countenance reflecting 
worry Jim climbed into the rear of the car. 


HEN we reached the end of the 

road, he seemed more doleful than 
ever. Something was obviously wrong, for 
Jim's childlike faith in fortune never per- 
mitted pessimism unless it was justified. 
Motioning for us to follow, he began the 
long trek across the marsh. It was like 
plunging into an abyss. About us the 
grasses whispered their plea for rain, 
stinging and cutting when they sliced us 
across the face. 

In several moments I was bathed in 
perspiration. My breath came in short 
bursts, and my legs felt as if they were 
filled with water. I tumbled over hum- 
mocks, floundered into sink-holes, sank 
to my knees from sheer exhaustion. My 
companion fared no better. Grim and pur- 
poseful, Jim strode ahead, picking his way 
with an uncanny instinct. 

Soon the marsh was washed with the 
light of dawn. I found myself in a desert 
of vegetation, punctuated with ridges, 
where cattails stood in ragged array 
against the horizon. Our path had been 
made by cattle. A white house, fronted by 
spruces and rising from a knoll, suggested 
the termination ‘of our journey. Not a 


When flight-shooting at jacks, 
the gunner does not need a 


blind. 


Concealment is un- 


necessary, for seldom does an 
overhead snipe pay any atten- 
tion to the gunner below him 








creature stirred anywhere except a crow, 
flapping toward the boom of the surf, 

Climbing the last ridge, Jim halted 
abruptly. The sack of decoys slid from his 
shoulder. He turned to us with a gesture 
of defeat—a gesture more eloquent than 
anything he could possibly have said. The 
reaction from his unusual display of 
energy was immediate. He slumped down 
upon a tussock like a sack of flour, and 
began. cussing softly. His fears were 
realized. The pond was dry! 

“Wind’s taken every drop of water from 
this end of the marsh,” he announced in qa 
funereal tone. “Low enough to begin with, 
All this work for nothin’,” he groaned 
with an increasing sense of tragedy. 

The pond was a sorry spectacle. All that 
remained was a soupy depression among 
the flags, shot with hoof holes, where cows 
had vainly sought escape from the heat, 
The ditch into the marsh contained only a 
trickle. In the center a puddle with tiny, 
radiating arms reflected the pinkness of 
the sun. 

“What shall we do?” I demanded. 

Jim gave vent to a mirthless laugh. “Go 
home, I suppose.’ 

“Something might come along,” 
my companion, who had been 
scanning the horizon. 

“Nothin’ but drill faces,” 
scornfully. 

“Drill faces?” I echoed. 

“Yep, drill faces,” was Jim’s sour re- 
sponse. “Don’t know what the professors 
call ’em. They’re double-jointed and fly in 
two or three different directions at the 
same time. Sassy little cusses, too.” His 
manner became depreciatory. “But they’re 
nothin’ fer a full-grown man to bother 
with.” 

A blurring object skipped from the ditch 
a couple of rods away. It cleared the vege- 
tation with a cry resembling the extraction 
of a boot from soggy ground. Zooming in- 
to the wind, it passed over us in a series of 
jerky dashes, which seemed to accelerate 
its speed. “Scaip, scaip,” it bleated 
as it climbed into the upper air. 

“There goes one now,” Jim 
exclaimed without interest. 

“This place should be loaded with 
em.” 

Indeed I had never seen such a 
congress of jacks as the next few 
moments produced. The recession 
of the water had converted the 
pond and its environs into an ideal 
feeding place. Bars of muck, cov- 
ered with minute crustacean life, 
lay exposed among the grassy is- 
lands. Sedge was heaped in wind- 
rows along the pools. Pits and 
“honey pots,” gleaming with mots- 
ture, flashed into the air lanes an 
invitation that most of the jacks in 
the surrounding country side had 
accepted. 


put in 
fruitlessly 


Jim declared 


RIMARILY the jack is an in- 

habitant of the marshes. Its 
presence elsewhere is never as- 
sured. Save during periods of 
flood, one can always find it at the 
edge of rice beds, on the flats near 
muskrat hives, and in bogs fed by 
rivers and lakes. Its reputation as 
a will-o’-the-wisp does not apply 
to such territory. It is there before 
the shooting season, in the balmy 
days of October, and even when 
snow comes lashing from the sky 
with a nor’easter behind it. Its 
numbers fluctuate with weather 
conditions and the migratory 
schedule. 

As the sun forged higher they 
obeyed the impulse to take wing. 
The violence of the gale added to 
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their restlessness, and made their flights 
protracted and more frequent. They twisted 
and dodged about us in bewildering num- 
bers, launching from beneath our feet and 
passing so close that we could see the 
stippled edging on their flanks. The pond 
seemed to be their common destination. 

Sighting at one of these frolicking 
motes, Jim pulled the trigger. With a de- 
risive comment on his aim, the snipe kept 
on. Blinking his astonishment, Jim threw 
the gun to his shoulder a second time. At 
the instant of discharge the 
snipe dived safely toward the 
earth. Jim said nothing, 
though the tips of his ears 
became violently red. 

He reloaded the duck gun 
with a determined set to his 
jaw. The next jack was fully 
as deceptive. When Jim 
snapped at its speeding form, 
it bounced upward like a rub- 
ber ball, disdainful of gravity 
as well as of marksmanship. 
Jim, thoroughly mad, fired 
the second barrel as the bird 
scampered out of range. 

“Well, I'll be swiggered !” 
he growled. “They can’t get 
away with that stuff very 
long.” 

Without further ado, Jim 
posted himself at the end of 
the pond. His piece was 
grasped ready for instant 
use. He sat on his coat with 
his back to the fields, hoping 
for the arrival of another of 
the vexatious imps that had 
besmirched his reputation as 
a marksman. His bare arms 
displayed their bounteous 
crop of freckles. My com- 
panion and I stationed ourselves on either 
side, and soon the air shook and jarred 
W ith our cannonade. 

The long-billed dodger is a paradox 
among game birds. It is easy to hit one 
day and a difficult mark the next. In still, 
sunny weather it flushes at close range, 
reluctant to perform its aerial capers. 
When the sky is overcast and the wind 
whoops over the meadows, it becomes 
wary and gun-shy. Flying low in the poor 
light, it is difficult to distinguish from the 
dark tones of the vegetation. Bagging the 


Drill Faces 


fled hin Ne —s 


Perfect snipe country. You will usually find drill faces in territory like this 


wild, late jacks is a chore even for the 
expert. 

Compared with the usual methods of 
pursuit, pass-shooting in a gale seems fan- 
tastic. The snipe is an individualist, with 
varying ideas on how it should behave in 
the gunner’s presence. It may be well on 
its way in the opposite direction when the 
load leaves the barrel. Against the vast 
reaches of the sky such a target is 
microscopic. It bobs and dips, zigzags and 
tacks with an abandon that taxes the 





Not very large, but regular fellows 


vision. In the midst of a horizontal course, 
it may bank vertically or descend like a 
plummet. 

Before this Herculean test, we began as 
failures. Enough snipe were streaking by 
to provide constant opportunity. Some 
were in an exploratory mood and chose 
the higher levels, where they slipped un- 
scathed through our pattern. Some just 
cleared the tips of the weeds as they 
hurtled between us. But the majority 
pitched into the pond or adjacent ter- 
ritory. No concealment was necessary. 


Jim’s piece reverberated as he added an- 
other to his string of misses. My com- 
panion did no better. I shared their igno- 
miny when three flattened into a glide, 
which brought them within short range. 
Two disappeared in the vegetation, but the 
third, a large female, continued its rush 
toward Jim. This time he pointed cor- 
rectly, and the bird, checked in flight, 
spun limply into the muck. 

As he arose, another looped over the 
ditch. When the duck gun spoke again, 
the snipe thudded into the 
grass. Jim’s posture now be- 
came erect. He gathered in 
his brace with a slow dignity 
intended to impress us with 
his feat. His curiosity caused 
him to examine them pains- 
takingly. With tender solici- 
tude he placed the pair on 
his coat, so that the smooth- 
ness of their mottled plumage 
would be preserved. 


IM’S achievement lifted 
J our morale. A few more 
misses, and we learned how 
to cope with the antics of 
the trading jack. Those 
that followed a_ reasonably 
straight course were led like 
ducks. The more erratic 
could be stopped only by 
snap shooting. Some were 
unhittable to all but a very 
fast man with a light gun and 
an elastic spine. Especially 
those slipping down-wind at 
an altitude of fifty or sixty 
feet, and corkscrewing into 
a dive above us. 

The wind played havoc 
with the small shot my com- 
panion and I were using. Bolting across 
the sedge, a snipe achieved safety by a 
ridiculous margin. The standard trap load 
dusted a cat-tail a yard from where it 
should have sped. Tens, the perfect shot 
for snipe, would have been hopeless in 
such a wind. 

No amount of shooting could discourage 
the jacks from coming. Routed from their 
objective, they often circled back after a 
cruise through the ether. Sometimes they 
paid for their daring. Our unified efforts 
dropped three (Continued on page 65) 
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BUNCH of clean-cut duck shoot- 
ers wanted a place of their own to 
gun. So they scouted around and 
finally leased a cattle ranch out on 

the plains. Beef was down, and the cow- 
man figured he could use a little extra 
spending change. The boys worked like 
beavers during the summer. They dammed 
five or six creeks meandering through the 
acreage and by fall had backed up some 
respectable spreads. They put up a shack 
club-house on the mesa. 

I happened along and was the guest of 
Otis for the opening day of the season. 
We made camp about sundown. Old Ned, 
the cook, gave us a good supper, and plen- 
ty of “ham and” with Java next morning. 
A norther clamped down, and it was pretty 
“brief” when we scattered for the blinds 
before daylight. We left our car in a draw 
and walked half a mile to the rush-border- 
ed hole Otis had drawn for our stand. 
Suddenly automobile lights slanted over a 
rise ahead. Dawn was just breaking. 

“Hello,” said Otis. “Something’s about 
to be pulled off. Let’s watch this.” 

The lights went off. Eight figures un- 
loaded, held a confab and surrounded the 
pond. A whistle shrilled, followed by a 
terrible bombardment. From the death 
trap spouted a two-acre mass of bewilder- 
ed ducks. We could see the assassins by 
now, wading about and mopping up the 
cripples. Then the murderers split into 
two gangs and set up dead-duck decoys. 
For two hours, while Otis and I did some 
pass shooting, a steady stream of routed 
birds returned to the slaughter. Not a duck 
was ever fired at in the air; singles and 
bunches were alike cut to pieces on the 
water. 

When Otis and I finished our limits, we 
walked down to where the rascals were 
sorting over a grisly pile. We estimated 
their kill at between three hundred and 
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Kye-see Not Fear-say 


Game laws are not broken; they are ignored. What are you going to do about it? 


By NASH BUCKINGHAM 


fifty and four hundred wildfowl, most 
of them being blue-winged teal. 

“IT don’t know any of you—and what’s 
more I don’t want to,” said Otis. “I can’t 
say positively that you’re on our land, or 
I'd have run you off long ago—but I do 
know that you've shot away over the limit 
and done it like a lot of skunks. You ought 
to be put in the penitentiary. Now get 
going !” 

“Yeah?” queried one of the hard-looking 
hombres. “Yeah?” 

“Yeah,” replied the steady-eyed Otis. 
And, standing as he was, casually enough 
but with his 20-bore double in position to 
go off at the drop of a hat and rake the 
outfit, there was no more back-talk. They 
loaded up and departed, glum and hostile. 

“And the tough part,” remarked Otis, 
as we trudged toward the car, “is that just 
such rough stuff is going on all over this 
state, and lots of others, too.” We walked 
on awhile in silence before Otis added, 
“It’s going to come home to all of us in 
the end; and from what we have just seen, 
that end isn’t far off.” 


TIS is right. Game slaughter in viola- 

tion of law and decency, with deliber- 
ate intent by studied game hogs, is going 
on all over the country. 

If you want to see some high lights on 
such business, come along to the death- 
kissed valley of the Illinois River. Through 
the sand-dune country, eight or nine miles 
off the main river, it’s as bare as your 
hand. A strange place for ducks, but watch 
the system! Small pot-holes have been 
shoveled out of the sand, with narrow 
trenches leading from them. These are 
lined with tar paper, heavily corn-baited 
and filled with water hauled up in wagons 
and cars, barrels and buckets. Corn-stalk 
blinds command these traps. 

When the signal pipes, gunners at so 


many dollars per day, or plain game boot- 
leggers laying in a supply, rake the duck- 
covered holes. Do you imagine they stop 
at any limit? It is to laugh! There must 
be a thousand such slaughter holes in that 
region alone. 


F that doesn’t get you your money’s 

worth or permanently sicken your 
sportsmanship, step down into the Illinois 
River bottoms and have a go at the “pens.” 
Fifty to a hundred live decoys wired in the 
middle of a woods hole! Shelled corn 
poured into the water to an almost oatmeal 
consistency. To such flocks democracy, 
‘armed to the teeth and crowding the ticket 
office to fork over ten or fifteen bucks to 
pot unsuspecting ducks. You are usually 
under the guidance of a proprietor who 
warns you not to shoot the big bunches 
“until they’re lit.” In some of these places, 
by payment of an extra fee an extra limit 
is permitted. If something goes wrong, and 
you want ducks to take home, it can be 
arranged. The rainy day hasn’t been over- 
looked. 

Mingle in that region and atmosphere 
for thirty days, and you'll see that our 
protective administration is hopelessly in- 
adequate from the Federal standpoint and 
that the least said about state protection 
the better. Furthermore, you'll begin to 
realize that if the big duck clubs of that 
region, just as in other states, were to get 
disgusted and drain their holdings, in five 
years the Illinois River country would be 
threadbare of ducks. Were it not for the 
real duck clubs, where food and decent 
shooting methods are in vogue, the ducks 
would quickly be wiped out. 

Is this an argument that only the so- 
called rich should be privileged to shoot 
wildfowl? Certainly not! But if the public 
is to shoot, decent practices should be en- 
forced. Public shooting places, existing off 
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a feathered bounty, whose proper admin- 
istration is a Federal obligation, must be 
rigidly vigilanced. When four to five hun- 
dred birds a day can be “sold” from one 
small pot-hole, it is time to call a halt or 
change the system. 

If still unconvinced as to what is going 
on, make your headquarters at Stuttgart, 
Arkansas, heart of the rice beit. Visit (for 
$10 a day) a now famous 450-acre reser- 
yoir—pin-oak flats with a levee encircling, 
and water cisterned thereon. The. rolling 
chatter of feeding and lazying birds and 
the thunder of their rise can be heard a 
quarter of a mile. Pumps, automatics and 
double guns blaze away from the levee, or 
out where wading is practicable. Only 
what falls dead is ever picked up. Cripples 
amount to nothing. “Bloom! Blam! 
Blooy!” All day long shot streaks into 
swarms of birds overhead. When the 
town’s duck solicitors find you’ve decided 
on such a place, they advise you to “be 
sure to pick up the duck you shoot, or you 
may get an old duck by mistake.” 

When we saw that particular place 
three seasons ago, we estimated that 
around 40,000 cripples and rotten dead lay 
in the acreage. This year it has done a 
land-office business, but due to Federal and 
state vigilance the limit has been watched 
closely. The damage lies in a fellow’s 
shooting down fifty or more birds and then 
picking up only his limit of fifteen. 


R drive some thirty-odd miles down 

into the White River country and ( for 
$10) work your way into a sample of the 
last word in duck death-traps. Brains were 
necessary to devise that outfit; it is an 
object lesson to sanctuary builders. Figure 
three thousand acres of river-bottom land, 
with two lakes about a mile apart lying in 
the ends of an inverted V—a woods lake 
of about a hundred acres and a shallow, 
brushy swamp lake of about the same size. 
Neither lake is ever shot. There must be 
more than a million ducks resting on the 
two bodies at the height of the season. 

In the point of the V, a mile away, is a 
dumb-bell-shaped slough, connected by a 
brushy drain. Its ends are mud ponds, 
stumpy and shallow, and held in check by 
a dam, perhaps six feet high and two hun- 
dred feet long. This slough is baited daily 
with dumpings of rice-mill sweepings, 
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Boys are brought up on duck calls, and the town makes its living off the flight 


around sixty tons a season being utilized. 
During the night the place fills to capacity 
with sleek mallards. 

The proceedings have all the gruesome 
trappings of an execution. From three to 
forty paying guests assemble behind a hill 
just off the dam. You are warned not to 
talk loud and then told by the proprietor, 
“Don’t shoot until you hear me _ shoot. 
When I do, you guys run down yonder, 
line up across the dam, and go to it!” He 
then disappears. In a few minutes the 
crowd, hearing several shots, rushes down 
to the dam. Fancy from ten to forty men 
lined into less than two hundred feet, all 
blazing away at the same time into a sheet 
of ducks coming out overhead not forty 
feet high. ; 
_Each guest, remember, is entitled to 
fifteen ducks for -his $10. No one knows 
who kills the birds. After the first round, 
the boss shows up and the bag is counted. 
If not enough, the chances are he has 
potted enough on the water with those 
first shots to give every cash customer 
a limit. If not, then the shoot moves up 
to the brushy connecting drain and an- 


We have too many laws 
now. W hat we need is 
enforcement 


other drive takes place. That always settles 
it, and more, too. I’m telling you now 
what I’ve seen, not what I’ve heard about. 

Also, I know a chap who was one of 
thirty-six men, firing at once and at will. 
Three of them protested that they hadn’t 
shot but four or five times and killed only 
a duck or so. But the boss said: “Here’s 
your fifteen ducks. Take ’em and like 
ag 
Those thirty-six guns had shot down 
only a hundred and fifteen ducks the first 
whirl. But in a few moments the boss 
showed up with an assistant and around 
three hundred and fifty ducks—enough to 
make a limit for all hands. A great shoot 
for democracy! Some sympathy has been 
wasted on the operator of this slaughter 
hole. He calls himself a conservationist, 
and actually gained some little attention 
through this plea. In reality he is a game 
butcher and game seller pure and simple, 
with reservations on the figure of speech. 
He isn’t pure, and he is far from simple. 

If you want to see democracy hard at 
it, hang around a town like Dewitt, Ar- 
kansas, where the hotels sell shotgun 
shells and where the boys are brought up 
on duck calls instead of saxophones. Most 
of them are bully good callers, too. Dur- 
ing the duck season Dewitt makes its liv- 
ing off the flight. The town lives in rubber 
boots ; the square is alive with guides. Ar- 
tificially flooded pin-oak flats, every 
available bayou and lake within fifty miles 
are either clubbed or commercialized. 
Roads over the whole area are lined with 
duck advertising—places to go, hotels, 
hardware stores with guns to sell and 
rent. If the shooting is good, you had bet- 
ter make a reservation a long way ahead, 
both with guide and hotel. 


Bye with me for a $10 shoot in a 
pin-oak flat. The place is run by a de- 
cent, clean-cut chap, with four young fel- 
lows guiding for him. I’ve never seen a 
cripple on his place, nor does he tolerate 
shooting over the limit. But his guides 
shoot, mostly because their “sports” insist 
on it. What the customers demand is ducks 
—never mind how or who kills ’em. This 
man takes four parties, usually of from 
three to four guns each, at one sitting. 
Each party is in charge of a guide. 

You wade out across the flooded flats 
until your station is reached, and there the 
guide ties out a string of live decoys. The 
gunners hide in fallen tree-tops, or simply 
stand alongside a snag. At the crack 
of day, thousands (Continued on page 64) 
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2. STS: 


A pair of “hunkies” in 
a spring breeding pen 
ready to start house- 
keeping, which in this 
case means only egg 
production 


Covey of birds in a 

wintering pen. The so- 

called Hungarian par- 

tridge is really the 

common or gray par- 

tridge native to most 
of Europe 











from the partridge, and 

bantam hens are used 

to hatch out and raise 
the young chicks 
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on the breast. This is 
roughly the shape of a 
horseshoe. These birds 
are about twice the 
size of our bob-white 


A prime cock bird. 
Note the brown spot 
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Close-up of a brood of 
young partridges bus- 
ily eating ants’ eggs 











Michigan breeds the Hungarian partridge 
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May 5, 193) 


Mr. Re Pe Holland, 
Editor of Field and Strean, 
New York City. 


Dear Rays 


Being Editor of Field and Stream, you are situated so that you can do a lot of 
good for the desirable birds by starting an agitation to control crows, great horned owls, 
goshawks, Cooper's, sharp-shinned and marsh hawks, and all four-legged vermin that prey on 
our song, insectivorous and game birds. At the present time there are so mny weak-hearted 
indoor naturalists who would lead one to believe that you shouldn't even kill a. bedbug. 

For illustration, one of our paid game wardens here in Ontario says that "the same Power 
that created the deer also created the wolf." Yes, that is true, and we might go farther-- 
the same Power that created the grain of our fields also created the weeds. Also, the same 
Power that created the potatoes created the potato-bug. But how mich grain and potatoes 
will you have unless you control the weeds and potato-bugs? 


One little, insignificant weasel killed and dragged away thirty-three baby pheas- 
ants in one night. These little pheasants were about the size of English sparrows. I 
found them hidden by the weasel under millen and burdock leaves. 


Often people say to me, "I don't see how you understand the birds so well." In 
reply let me say that birds are an open book. The question to me is, how can I understand 
the human who wants to protect a creature like the weasel or the crow, when persomal expert 
ence and knowledge compels me to believe that a crow will feed its young from fifty to one 
hundred innocent bird's eggs in one day, if he can find them? 


The same intelligent huran beings who say that all these murderous birds should 
live are, in the great mijority, in favor of capital punishment or life imprisonment for the 
human race. Yet they sit and listen to our innocent insectivorous and song birds crying and 
screaming for help when these kidnapping murderers are tearing their babies limb from limb, 
right in their presence, and any one of the dozens, yes, hundreds they are killing does more 
good and brings more cheer than its enemies. 


Today the people of North America are educated, so that they are not shooting car- 
dinals, orioles, native song sparrows of many varieties, indigo-buntings, the beautiful war- 
blers and many others-too numerous to mention. Yet some people advocate the protection of 
the mtural enemies of these valuable birds, and possibly belong to the Humane Society. 
Persomlly, I'ma member of the Humane Society and am thankfully proud of it; but how can I 
be a credit to that society unless I take God at His word and do my part in controlling can- 
nibals and mirderers of our bird family? God says, "Let mn have dominion over all.” 


In closing I wish to say that the greatest conundrum to me in regard to game prop- 
agation is that the mijority of our state, provincial and Federal Governments are wisely 
sending out game birds and young to be transplanted all over America, yet officials of an- 
other branch of the same government are advocating the protection of the mtural enemies of 
these same birds. Remember, my trigger finger has relaxed, and well it should; but I use ny 
gun and nets, that our better birds may miltiply by leaps and bounds, and I have made a suc- 
cess of it. Hundreds of game birds have fallen into the hands of hunters, where they were 
used for food, instead of into the grappling hooks of the hawks and owls that have fallen 
from my old-fashioned aim.. And remember, I run no chances of being mistaken, for I decoy 
the hawks to me with the very same variety of birds that the various governments release, 
such as bob-white quail. 


How can I even be a worth-while citizen when I hear the little lambs a-blatting 
and not take the gun and shoot the wolf that is killing ani eating the mother's hams while 
she is still alive? 


Here's to more sane, humane methods. 
Yours very truly, 
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Alberta has the best that any big-game country can offer 


By MajoR ROBERT E. TREMAN 


Who has not known a mountain, 
He has not known a friend 
To live with him, and go with him 

Unto the journey’s end. 


O goes the verse. And the friend- 
ship of which it speaks is as dura- 
ble and lasting as the mountains 
themselves. 

It follows, therefore, that summer 
always brings to thousands of office- 
weary men haunting memories of great 
peaks and fleecy clouds, the freshness of 
clean breezes and sparkling waters. To 
their nostrils it wafts the smell of rain- 
washed pines and the tang of wood smoke. 

With others of the outdoor clan, I 
“saw visions and dreamed dreams.” My 
dreams of the past found their climax in 
the 38-inch bighorn head of the previous 
year. Who could tell but that a 46-inch 
head awaited me on the “Big Rock Candy 
Mountain” in Alberta? 

These dreams and visions I confided to 
my last year’s friends out there. Their 
reply was full to the brim of the moun- 
tains. Enough! Without any idea of how 
it could be arranged, I did what any 
mortal of common clay must have done; 
I wired that I'd be there. And at once I 
felt better. You may not be at all certain 
as to how you are going, but it’s surely 
a relief to know that you are going. 

It seems hardly credible that within 
three weeks from the Atlantic seaboard 
one can get a goat, a grand ram, a mule 
deer and a moose such as one would hunt 
for weeks in Quebec or New Brunswick. 
I do not believe there is any hunting trip 
in America, for the time consumed, that 
is remotely comparable to this trip to 
Alberta. Somewhere in America there 
must be a lot of men like me, out of col- 
lege twenty years, unable to make a yearly 
trip to Alaska or the Yukon, who want 
something more exciting than the Adiron- 
dacks, Quebec, Nova Scotia or New 


Brunswick. Alberta is the place that they 
have been looking for. 
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What mattered it if, on that September 
night, the train set_me down in rain and 
mud and snow? For through the blue 
haze of rain and gathering night loomed 
the friendly outlines of the mountains. 
From them vast pine slopes stretched 
down as if to greet me, and warm hand- 
clasps made real my summer’s dreams. 

Again I thrilled to the feel of a moun- 
tain horse (quite different from the East- 
ern hunters and saddle horses) and the 
creak of leather as we _ slipped and 
scrambled over greasy trails toward the 
cabin. Through dark tunnels of pine 
we felt our way, where the trail was an 
unsolved mystery, until we topped out on 
a high divide and saw far below us, as 
through bottomless dark, a little twinkling 
light. The city dweller will never know 
what it is to look over a wilderness of 
black hills and blacker valleys, and see a 
point of light guiding him. This is one 
of the secrets reserved for those who 
haunt the great spaces. 

Toward the beacon we slipped and slid 
down the mountainside into the bottom 
of the bottomless valley, until, plunging 
and slashing through unseen waters, we 
came into the circle of the yellow gleam. 
We were home! 


NSIDE the cabin, the light that had 
beckoned us reflected from rough-hewn 

walls. It revealed George busy over a 
crackling fire, with friendly browned 
faces all around. The air-tight gave 
off a pleasant warmth, and the gramo- 
phone lulled us with “The Big Rock 
Candy Mountain.” 

Then my eyes fell in fascination upon 
a vision of sweeping horns in the shadows 
above my head—each perfect horn full 46 
inches. It was easily the finest head I had 
ever seen. 

“Whose?” 
say no more. 

“Nick’s, last fall,” said John, the big 
Swede, his deep voice thrilling with a 
vicarious pride in the exploit. 


I breathed, pointing. I could 





“Where?” I gasped, my eyes still fixed 


upon the trophy. 

“Beyond the Rock Candy Mountain, 
where you got yours,” he said with a 
smile. “We go there tomorrow, eh?” 

I sighed. There could not possibly be 
another such. And yet— 

Morning brought rain and mud, but I 
was happy, for we were off. With hitches 
thrown, we wound through aisles of arch- 
ing pines. We climbed hills and slithered 
down them; we swung around muskegs 
and forded foaming brooks. Then the sun 
came out. Sullen clouds rolled back from 
the peaks. I looked over miles of valleys 
with their silver streams and green slopes 
rising until they merged in far-flung cliffs. 


AZING down into such a valley, I 

saw black specks in all directions. 
Moose, of course. It reminded me of the 
Newfoundland caribou of fifteen years 
before. I put my glasses on them. About 
three miles away I saw a big bull. 

“Shall we go and get him?” I asked 
John. ' 

His reply characterized the moose 
hunting of that country. “H—, no! If you 
want a moose, wait till one comes out 
nearer. Anyhow, better push on for the 
bighorns. Plenty of moose whenever you 
want one.” 

And that does describe the moose hunt- 
ing in Alberta. Four days later I got one 
of 53 inches after an easy stalk. It is the 
softest hunting I have ever experienced. 

Leaving the moose for the present, we 
pushed on through the ever-changing 
panorama. Night brought us to a quiet 
nook sheltered by heavy timber. Here we 
found the camp in charge of young Jack, 
set up some days before near a dashing 
mountain stream. 

Next morning we rode several miles to 
a point from which we could begin to 
work into some of the locations that were 
formerly good. The clouds hung low. All 
day we climbed through snow in a cut- 
ting wind. None of the basins held sign 


Bighorns, Friends and Mountains 


of bighorns since the snow of the week 
before. We were on the point of giving up 
the trail here, thinking that the sheep had 
left for more sheltered valleys. 

Late afternoon found us huddled on a 
wind-swept divide for a last look into the 
valley beyond. Here John advanced on 
hands and knees to the shelter of some 
rocks. He took off his hat and peered 
through. Suddenly he see-ned to stiffen to 
the ground like a setter as he pushed a 
few inches forward. 

“He’s on sheep,” Jack whispered. 

Then John shoved back on his stomach 
until he was again below the summit on 
our side, and returned to us. “Seven rams, 
half a mile down. All young but one.” 

NY  chance—tonight?” I asked 

eagerly. 

“No.” he said. “Only way to get at ’em 
is to circle that mountain to the right and 
come at ‘em from below. Three hours 
anyhow. No, better go back to camp to- 
night.” 

John knew best. I followed back to 
camp, silent in my eager visions of what 
the morrow would bring. But that night 
I changed my plans. John’s account of 
rams he had just seen was not so entic- 
ing as were my visions of what might 
lie beyond that divide, in some of the 
basins which, from a distance of several 
miles, we had noted to be more or less 
free from snow. 

My new campaign meant that we had 
to back-pack over Big Rock Candy 
Mountain. That may sound easy in print, 
but I had seen the mountain. From one 
viewpoint, I did not see how any one 
could get up it. Getting down might have 
been quite simple if one had a parachute, 
but then I had no parachute. 

“Any one of you ever been over Big 
Rock Candy Mountain?” I asked the boys 
that evening as we sat around the fire. 

“Sure,” said John. “Jack and Nick and 
me have all been over more than once.” 

“Hard climb?” I persisted. 

“Oh, she’s not so bad goin’ 
she’s a long pull comin’ back.’ 

He spoke of it casually, and I can only 
hope I achieved an appearance of non- 


John, the 


but 


down, 


chalance. I had to cross the mountain if 
I would qualify as had some of the sheep 
hunters I had read of, and that mountain 
yas with me all night. Twice I dropped a 
sheer 2,000 feet, and toward morning I 
was awakened by the thing sitting on my 
chest. No, it was Jack, shaking me and 
asking me if I had come up here to sleep. 


A grand mule deer 


That morning we started on with the 
horses, following a rocky creek bed. It 
was rough going over windfalls and rocks. 
Half a mile away from the mountain, we 
decided to abandon the horses and push 
ahead on foot. Clambering through the 


cliffs at the bottom, we faced the long, 
house-roof shale slope. Up, up 3,000 feet 
we scrambled on hands and feet over 
loose, sliding shale. It was all the Alpine 
climbing I wanted. 

At last I reached the ridge and peeked 
over. Nothing but thousands of feet of 
empty space: below. But soon my eyes 
found the faint blur of the valley, and I 
scrambled up to the ridge on hands and 
knees to see the better what lay beyond. 

I found myself on a back-bone of rock 
two or three paces wide in spots, narrow- 
ing down to where it could be straddled 
like a horse. And what grandeur! I 
caught my breath. As far as the eye could 
reach, a sea of peaks rolled and heaved. 
No, it was the clouds that moved. The 
peaks were still. That stillness crept over 
me. Something of the infinite, something 
of the eternal, a little of the stern finality 
was in that scene. 

A rock dislodged from under my feet. 
I listened to its rumble, though I could 
not see it. Then, a couple of thousartd feet 
below, it bounded into sight, pursued in 
its erratic bounds by a shower of small 
shale. It gave a final ciel and dived over 
the cliff into the valley. 

John adjusted his pack, walked over to 
the edge, and jumped off! I gasped and 
peered over. Below me he skidded down 
the slope, feet ploughing through the shale, 
until an accumulation brought him to a 
full stop. Then he jumped free of the 
heap, and was away on another fifty-foot 
slide. 


ACK stood beside me, calmly watching. 
“Tt’ s all in getting used to it,” he told 
me. “If you fall, just spread out so you 
won't roll. If you start rolling, good- by! 
I caught the idea, and jumped. The feat 
was simpler than it looked. Exhilarating, 
too. It was a fast 6,000 feet to the bottom. 
As I looked up at the crest from the edge 
of a creek in the valley I could scarcely 
believe that we had come so far. And 
John’s words came back to me with a new 
force: “It’s a long pull coming back.” 
After a short rest we climbed endlessly 
up a steep timbered slope, until the shad- 
ows of night found us under the over- 
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hanging cornice of the cliffs. The slope 
pitched so sharply that we could not find 
a level spot big enough for setting up our 
lean-to. We were compelled to grub out 
a patch of bushes. There we dug in at one 
end and levelled out at the other until we 
had room enough for our triple bed. A 
big log was laid across the bottom end 
to rest our feet against, and prevent a 
shoot-the-chutes into the cafion. The boys 
looked the bed over and guessed that a 
quiet sleeper would still be there in the 
morning. 

From under the canvas—we had no 
eiderdowns that night—I gazed into the 
purple black where great spires rose and 
were lost. A gathering of little stars peer- 
ed down at me through the open mouth 
of the cafion. For an instant I forgot even 
the bighorns, and dropped into a dream- 
less sleep. 

A drizzling rain in the dim light of the 
morning found us ready. We started 
straight up the cornice hanging above us, 
pulling ourselves along by rocks and roots 
from one ledge to the next until with a 
final heave and pull we crawled over the 
rim. There we sat and talked in whispers, 
for we were now in sheep country. Before 
us spread a vast amphitheater, enclosed 
by a horseshoe of cliffs and peaks. 

We combed the great green slopes with 
glasses, drawing nothing. Then we slid 
down silently fifty yards below to a second 
rim that commanded a view of the bot- 
toms. I saw John stiffen, heard his thrill- 
ing “Hist!” as his head came level with 
the rim. 

My eyes glanced ahead. There, within 
sixty yards, a band of rams trotted out 
from the fringe of timber below us. I 
reached for my rifle, but John shook his 
head. There was nothing in that bunch 
better than the 38-inch I had taken the 
year before. We let them watching 
until they were mere specks up among the 
cliffs. 


go, 


N intermittent rain squalls, we crossed 

up on a high ledge to the right and, 
cutting around a shoulder to the left, 
looked straight down into the valley we 
had crossed the day before. We had come 
to a point a long mile just above it. From 
this point we could see through a narrow, 
lichen-grown depression right up into the 
peaks. It was disheartening to find the 
snow lying deep, with no recent sign of 
sheep in evidence anywhere. 


Field and Stream 


A heavy rain now set in. After our 
lunch in the sparse shelter of a boul- 
der, we decided to return to camp and 
set out the next day for a look at Big Ram 
Basin, where my previous head had been 
taken; so we floundered back down the 
cliff. The rain made the footing very 
treacherous, and we had to go with care. 
My boyhood days in the hills of central 
New York, cut and slashed as they are 
by ravines, stood me in good stead here, 
and we reached the camp in safety long 
after dark. 


LL that night it poured, but this did 

not daunt us. Early next morning we 
were scrambling up across the face of the 
mountain to the right. We advanced but 
a few steps at a time, stopping frequently 
to scan each new section of exposed ter- 
rain. There was not a ram in sight. 

John was puzzled and discouraged. 
“Never before have I been here and not 
seen four or five bunches. I bet they’ve all 
gone down to winter grounds.” 

“Rams or bust!” I said. “Let’s scout 
out every pocket here, and if we don't 
raise anything, then we can go down into 
the lower grounds.” 

By this time the sun had broken through 
the clouds, painting with gold and silver 
the length of the basin away up into the 
peaks, save only where the giant firs 
shaded the lower stretches. We followed 
the creek as well as we could, winding our 
way slowly through the park-like glades 
that bordered it. Suddenly John stopped 
and pointed to the ground. There, in the 
moist earth, was a large track. It had been 
made since the heavy rain of the morning. 
Here were rams! 

Cautiously picking every step, we were 
almost through the little grove when a 
muffled exclamation from John froze me. 
From the bed of the creek, almost from 
under our feet, two rams trotted out and 
crossed in front of us. They had not seen 
us, but they were evidently frightened. 
My rifle flew to my shoulder, but John 
waved it down. 

“Young rams,” he whispered. “Wait.” 

Then the bank below us seemed to spout 
sheep. Out they came, dashing up the creek 
and across. Twelve good rams, they were 
—I am sure the smallest would have 
measured 35 inches—and there seemed to 
be at least thirty of them as they crossed 
and recrossed each other in their wild 
rush for the heights and safety. 


The guides on the sky-line. Homeward bound, “bringing their 


By this time I was at the boiling point, 
and kept pulling up my rifle. Still John 
signaled to me to wait. My heart sank as | 
saw them getting farther away. 

Then John whispered: “That leader!” 

I followed his pointing finger, and saw 
three large fellows detach themselves 
from the general stampede to head for 
the rock slide to the left. I was just draw- 
ing on one of them, when John whispered 
again: “No, no! That black fellow behind.” 

It was too late. I had barely got my eye 
on him when he dashed into some willows 
behind the other three, and was lost to 
sight. I had a queer sinking sensation, 
Was it all over? 

“Wait !” John jerked out, his speech 
interspersed with Swedish oaths when his 
English got dammed up in his excitement. 
“From here we can see every rock slide. 
That boy has got to come out within a 
hundred yards.” 

I sat there waiting for what seemed 
like a week. And just as I was thinking 
that he must have stayed in the willows 
he suddenly appeared, high up. He had 
raced up the concealing wash and popped 
out from it 150 yards up the slide. That 
made him three hundred yards away in- 
stead of the hundred I’d got all fixed for. 

“The black one! Shoot!” I heard John’s 
command, as if from far away. 


M* .30-06 roared, and I wondered who 
pulled the trigger. The black ram 
was following the others, and it seemed 
as if the rock in front of his nose had 
exploded. He stopped and backed hur- 
riedly away, while the others jumped on 
ahead. 

Bang! He sank in the hind quarters, 
then came erect with a jerk, and stood 
still on the spot. 

“He’s yours,” I heard faintly. 

Bang! Bang! Bang! I was working 
harder than I had ever worked in all my 
life. Then I heard Swedish words close to 
my ear. At least I will always hope they 
were Swedish. Interpreted, they might 
have meant: “When you get through prac- 
tising, shoot that ram.” 

He had now turned back and was fol- 
lowing a ledge along the lip of the gorge, 
where no human foot could hope to fol- 
low. We knew he was too weak to attempt 
the long climb the others had taken 

I was a bit cooled off by that time. Tak- 
ing a prone position, I fired, and heard a 
hit called. At (Continued on page 62) 
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“and Little Kishes! ” 


Are you overlooking a lot of real sport close to your home 2 


UCH has been said and more has 

been written about the unde- 

niable and genuine pleasure at- 

tached to catching the lordly 
salmon, the trouts. of various kinds, the 
battling bass and the plucky pike—to say 
nothing of the mighty musky. And ang- 
ling for and catching these fighting fish 
is sport of the finest; so speaketh one who 
knows! But, living, as many of us do, in 
centers of civilization ; living, as most of us 
do, by virtue of a job which demands most 
of our time, and living, as 
all of us do, in states where 
the season on game fishes is 
limited — well, considering 
these matters, none of us get 
as much fishing as we would 
like. 

The above, as I look on it 
with a critical.eye, is rather 
a lengthy preamble to lead 
up to my statement that per- 
sonally I have a_ sneaking 
fondness for the little fishes, 
and by “little fishes” I mean 
those not always classed as 
game fishes: blue-gills, sun- 
fish, perch, rock bass and 
crappies. 

I enjoy fly-casting for 
trout. In fact, I enjoy fly- 
casting for any kind of fish 
from musky down the line. 
But my time is limited, and 
if I am able to have a few 
days at the trout I am lucky 
and pay rather dearly for my 
sport, as it involves a trip 
of over a hundred miles. And 
our trout season, at the best, 
is a short one for the fly- 
caster. 

A few years ago, in an ex- 
perimental manner, I decided 
to try fly-casting for the 
smaller fishes. I equipped my- 
self with a light fly rod. It 
was eight feet in length and 
weighed just a fraction under 
three ounces—a_ veritable 
wand. : 

Near-by lakes literally 
teem with the smaller fishes 
which are, normally, hauled 
out of the depths by intent 
fishermen armed with lom#cane poles and 
by virtue of live-bait fishing of some sort. 
The day I selected for a try-out of my 
fly outfit for pan-fish there was a large 
and select crowd of such fishermen on my 
lavorite lake. When they saw me rig up, 
they grinned and said mean and insulting 
things in voices probably meant for ears 
other than my own. 

I was told the blue-gills and crappies 
were not interested in worms, soft-shell- 
ed crabs or minnows. It was a clear day. 
There was not a cloud in the sky, and a 
July Sun beat down on waters unruffled 
by wind. I decided to fish dry and tied on 
a Black Gnat. I dropped the Gnat at the 
edge of a weed bed a little way off shore, 
and it floated a second—a second only. 
Then the water boiled, and I struck 


Just to prove that sometimes I 


By HARRY BOTSFORD 


lightly, and the little rod arched sweetly. 

If any one tells you that a three-quarter- 
pound blue-gill doesn’t have any scrap in 
him, let that person try catching one on a 
rod as light as mine! It was a merry little 
scrap while it lasted, and I almost wished 
I had bought a heavier rod. But I netted 
the fish, and he was a fat beauty. Other 
casts brought excellent blue-gills, and the 
fun was fast and furious. 

Never, in all my casting for trout, did 
I have as much action. The bait anglers 


were interested, deeply interested! But 
they soon grew more interested as I caught 
blue-gills and gently replaced them in the 
water. I had a half dozen in my creel, 
more than enough for my own table. 

In this lake, every once in a while, some 
bait fisherman would catch splendid perch 
—thick-bodied, well-marked fellows that 
would average about a pound apiece. But 
never more than one or two in a day. Con- 
sequently the legend persisted that the 
perch were “about fished out.” 

I determined to find out. Rowing to the 
upper end of the lake, I let my boat drift 
within casting distance of a bank of weed 
beds showing just beneath the surface of 
the water. I decided to fish wet for perch, 
and tied on a Parmachene Belle which I 
cast to the edge of the weeds and permitted 





’ 
do catch big fish 


to sink. At the proper time—or what I 
conceived to be the proper time—I started 
my retrieve slowly and with provoking 
twitches. I thought I felt a short strike or 
two, but nothing definite. So I switched to 
a Silver Doctor and repeated my tactics. 

This time there was no mistake about 
a strike. It happened so suddenly and the 
strike was so savage that for a second I 
was convinced I had connected with a 
stray and hungry bass. The little rod 
arched dangerously, and I gave line. An- 
other dash, and more line was 
lost. Then the fish remained 
quiet. I put all the strain I 
dared. on the rod. Still no 
movement. 

Then, adapting an old trick 
I have employed against 
sulky trout, I rapped on the 
reel seat sharply with my 
pocket knife. The fish started 
to move, slowly and slug- 
gishly. He came to the net, 
a beautiful perch but liter- 
ally imbedded in a tangle of 
weeds in which he had sought 
shelter. But he was still live- 
ly. So lively, in fact, that 
while I was separating him 
from the weeds, he separat- 
ed himself from my grasp 
and regained the water. Well, 
I learned something: keep 
your perch from diving into 
the weeds. 

My next cast was reward- 
ed with another strike, and 
without any hesitation I gave 
him the butt and forced him 
into deep water and away 
from the weeds. No tangling 
alliances this time! And what 
a sweet little battle this chap 
gave me! He tipped my scales 
at an even pound, and I’ve 
never seen a better or pret- 
tier marked fish in my life. 
And gamy, too! 





HAT night I returned 

home elated. I had a full 
creel. I had the memory of 
dozens of good fish returned 
to the water unharmed aside 
from sore lips. I had that 
wicked feeling of sheer happiness that 
comes to the angler who gets plenty of 
fish while others are catching nothing. 

A new avenue to fishing heavens was 
opened to me. Since that time I have fish- 
ed almost every lake and stream in our 
vicinity. I’ve caught some extra-large pan- 
fish, and I’ve had a lot of fun in so doing. 
I've learned a lot about the ways of a 
pan-fish with -a fly. And I’ve never yet 
had to return home with an empty creel. 

Now all this may sound uninteresting 
to the confirmed trout fly-caster. I think 
I know about how you feel. I used to be 
in the “confirmed” class myself, and the 
first time I used a fly for pan-fish I really 
felt as though I were slumming. But the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
Equip yourself (Continued on page 62) 
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Betty pointing a covey with the high-headed style which is typical of her 


PORT’S home is in Mississippi, and 
l first met him a year ago. Lucius 
and I had been hunting together for 
a couple of weeks, quite success- 
One day he said to me: “We'll sure 

get some birds tomorrow. Whit’s goin’ 

with us, an’ he’ll take Sport. You'll see 
the covey-findingest dog in the country.” 

Such talk gets to be an old story to a 
fellow who has hunted much and in many 
places. I took the statement with a grain 
of salt. One who follows field trials has 
seen too many of the best dogs too often to 
be carried away by any purely local boast- 
ing. In every crossroads store you can hear 
about the one “best dog that ever lived.” 

In Sport’s appearance the next morning 
I saw nothing to make me believe my 
soul was about to be set on fire. He was 
a rugged-looking pointer; but it was near 
the end of a long season, and he showed 
unmistakable signs of having been hunted 
regularly and hard. He was pretty well 
worn down. His ears were taped tight to 
his head to protect them as much as pos- 
sible from further damage. This gave him 
somewhat the appearance of an old woman 
wearing a nightcap. 

One requirement of the short story is 
that it must get quickly to the point. Such 
being the case, I shall not prolong the 
present description. I shot over Sport a 
year ago—not once but several times. I 
saw much to commend in him, equally 
much to condemn. But as I got to thinking 
about it afterward I realized that each 
of us usually got the limit when he was 
along, and also that he generally had 
something to do with a great majority of 
the finds. So I set it down with certain 
mental reservations that the appraisal of 
this great dog Sport as I had first heard 
it was not so far wrong as is usually the 
case in such circumstances. 


fully. 
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A Southern quail hunt with field-trial competition to add to the interest 


By HORACE LYTLE 


It was in New York last December 
that Sport’s name came up again. Nash 
Buckingham and I were there together 
for the National Game Conference, and 
Nash had just come from a Mississippi 
hunt. That was not all. He had borrowed 
Henry Davis’ dog for the occasion and 
had hunted him three days with Sport. 
And Henry was to arrive in New York 
the next day, anxious to hear how his 
favorite had performed. 

“IT just wish you could have seen Sport 
last week,” Nash told me. “He laid it all 
over Henry’s pointer, just like a dollar 
over a dime. Why, all Henry’s dog could 
do was back him all day long! Sport found 
each and every covey for three days 
straight. You wouldn’t believe it was pos- 
sible. You never saw anything like it in 
your life. He’s the greatest shooting dog 
I ever saw.” 


Well, I thought Nash was taking in a 
good deal of territory; so I asked him 


some pointed questions based on my 
analysis of the year preceding. I knew the 
dog had fine range at times, but his speed 
had not seemed great. Then, too, I had 
felt that perhaps he had most of his coveys 
marked and numbered before he went to 
the field. It’s a tremendous advantage for 
a dog to be hunting his own territory, 
where he knows the location of birds. 
“You saw him a year ago—at the end 
of the season,” Nash told me. “He’s a 
totally different dog now—fresh and fast 
and wide—and that nose of his is the 
keenest of its kind. I believe he can beat 
any dog anywhere, any time—I mean at 
finding birds—and his style is as good as 
any and better than most. Just wait till 
you see him when you’re down there next 
month. Whit’s not hunting so much_this 
year; so Sport’s in fine shape to go. If he 
doesn’t win you over, I’ll miss my guess.’ 





Nash met Henry in the morning, and 
they were talking together in the lobby 
of the hotel when I came downstairs. I 
seemed to sense something peculiar about 
Henry—then noticed that it was his eyes. 
They were sticking out so far that you 
could have lifted them off with toothpicks. 
And I heard him saying: “I just don't 
believe it. You can’t make me believe it 
the way you tell it. It isn’t within reason. 
I'll bet you—” 

But no bet was made or recorded, due 
to my interruption. Henry turned to me. 
He had never seen Sport—but had heard 
of him. He knew that I had seen and 
shot over him. Here, then, was a chance 
to get the “low down” on the dog. 

“T was just about to bet Nash,” he said, 
“that this Sport can’t beat my Bill in 
finding birds on neutral territory. What 
about it?” 


ELL,” I answered, wanting to 

give fair warning, “I have just 
one thing to suggest. You see Sport in the 
field before you venture any wager. I’ve 
never seen your Bill dog; so can’t say. By 
all means, don’t ever bet against Sport 
on his own ground. But don’t make any 
bets sight unseen. You go there and hunt 
over Sport. Then you can fairly compare 
the two dogs and make up your own mind. 
If you offer Nash any betting proposition 
now, you're plumb crazy, Henry.’ 

I wish you could have seen him look 
at me. He knew from what I said that I 
had my doubts. And Henry’s betting en- 
thusiasm cooled down quite a bit. Henry 
was stumped. Discretion was the better 
part of valor. You've seen a terrier’s 
quizzical expression at times, eyes so seri- 
ous and head twisting from one side to 
another as he looks at his master to read 
an answer to some thought that puzzles. 
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Well, that about describes the way Henry 
studied me. Then we dropped the subject 
and the three of us went to breakfast. 

Just four weeks later I again headed 
south for good old Mississippi. It wasn’t 
jong before I looked up Whit and Sport. 
Of course, we hunted together, and I 
could quickly detect the basis for the en- 
thusiasm Nash had shown. Sport was 
just about 100 per cent better than he had 
been the year before. He was much fresh- 
er, and he hunted with greatly increased 
speed. He went wider more regularly. He 
was truer on his birds. I mentioned 
this particularly to Whit, for there 
had been occasions on my former visit 
when Sport had not held his birds as 
he should. With an owner’s natural 
loyalty, Whit replied that such in- 
stances occurred only “when Sport 
hasn’t got ’em fixed just right.” 


O shorten the telling, I shall 

simply state that in the Sport of 
1930 I saw one of the greatest bird 
dogs I ever expect to meet. Sport 
seems to be drawn to birds by an in- 
visible cord. He wastes no time in 
getting to them. It makes no difference 
where they are; he goes to them quick- 
ly by the shortest possible route. His 
judgment is sound, and his nose is a 
masterpiece. He has enough speed, and 
splendid endurance. Added to this, he 
puts the punch into his work and mag- 
nificent style into his points. Can more 
be asked ? 

After I had seen enough of Sport to 
crystallize an opinion, some of his ad- 
mirers asked me one day what I 
thought he was worth. “A thousand 
dollars as he stands,’ I said, “and 
double that if Whit had his papers.” 
I meant it. 

My appraisal created considerable 
comment. The next day it was reported 
that I myself had bought Sport for 
$1,000. Another day, shortly there- 
after, Whit’s business partner enter- 
tained a group in the store until they 
were all in an uproar of laughter. This 
was his story of what took place and why: 

“These fellows come down here with 
their dogs,” he said, “and hunt ’em hard 
till they’re worn down. Then they come 
over here an’ lay for Whit. They always 
get him, an’ they know they’re goin’ to. 
They saunter into the store, an’ the talk 
runs about like this: ‘Hello, Whit. 
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How’s Sport today? Why, there he is! 
Come here, boy.’ 

“They pat him a while an’ look around 
to make sure we all hear ’em. Then one 
of ’em says: ‘Gentlemen, here’s the 
greatest bird dog in the world. Do any of 
you know what he’s worth? Well, in case 
you don’t, I’ll just tell you—an’ I’m an 
authority an’ I know. This dog, gentle- 
men, is worth two thousand dollars just 
as you see him!’ 

“About that time Whit stands up—an’ 
he keeps standin’ until he makes sure no 
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riding Ida 


one has missed what’s just been said. Then 
Whit has to unhook his vest before the but- 
tons bust, his chest is swellin’ so. The next 
thing you know he has his gun—an’ I know 
it’s me for the store. Then Whit turns to 
them fellows an’ says : ‘Come on, let’s go.’” 

Be all such talk as it may, the net of it 
is that this Sport dog is one that truly 
challenges my pride of ownership in my 


Sport anchored on a big covey of birds with Mack backing him 


own. I turned the whole thing over care- 
fully in my mind and decided that Betty 
could hold him even, or better, under con- 
ditions as nearly equal as possible. So I 
was laying for Sport, as the saying goes, 
and merely waited to hunt Betty against 
him in direct competition when the cir- 
cumstances might show no advantage to 
either except that the edge must always 
be with Sport in his own territory. Before 
the chance came, however, Betty got sick, 
and I feared at first that I might lose her. 
She rallied later, but for her further 
hunting was out of the question until 
our stay was almost ended. 

One afternoon, a few days before 
going home, we did have a little in- 
formal and entirely unpremeditated 
competition—not such as would prove 
anything, which perhaps is just as well. 
But it added a spice of special interest 
to a wonderful day afield. Whit rode 
over and brought his two pointers, 
Sport and Mack. That made four of us 
to hunt, for Ray was with me and 
Jenks had said he wanted to go with 
us also. It was manifest that we must 
divide up, for Whit and I were the only 
two with dogs. Hence we must sepa- 
rate. So it was finally decided that Ray 
would go with Whit and shoot over the 
pointers, and Jenks would go with me 
to shoot over my two favorite setter 
bitches, Betty and Byrd. Both are 
field-trial winners. Betty is just in her 
prime, but Byrd is nine years old. 


ACH pair started at the same time 

from opposite sides of the road. 
We worked south, while they worked 
north. We were to quit independently. 
Ray was all steamed up over the pros- 
pect of a bird-killing hunt with Sport. 
With just a bit too much twinkle in 
his eye, he turned to me as we parted 
and said: “We two’'ll shoot against you 
two today. What d’you say?” 

I took him up before he could change 
his mind. Then I added, “And we'll 
hunt’ these two bitches against your 
two dogs. Count your coveys!” 

He nodded in acknowledgment that he 
had heard me, but a blind man could see 
how sorry he felt for those feminine setters. 

Betty went away like a split section 
of Halley’s Comet, and I knew that physi- 
cally she was herself again. Before she 
could slow down enough to use her nose, 
however, Byrd had (Continued on page 63) 
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The major rile which our game fish play in industry 


ELL up in the Cumberland 

region of Kentucky, where the 

North Fork of the Kentucky 

River rises, to meet the South 
and Middle Forks eventually and form 
the navigable stream which flows into the 
Ohio River, good bass -water begins. It 
continues for miles, the stream flowing 
placidly along in a series of shallows and 
long clear pools, often studded with huge 
boulders. 

I had heard of the Kentucky River bass, 
but the stories were improbable. The 
water was too ideal, the bass were too big 
and vicious for easy credence, the descrip- 
tions of t1e country were too marvelous 
to be readily believed; 
but—as is always the 


case with inveterate 
fishermen—I neverthe- 
less believed, with a 


growing hope that my 
credibility would be jus- 
tified. I simply had to 
see for myself. 


All day I had been 
fishing downstream 
through the valley 
where the fork mean- 
dered, banked with 
beautiful wooded slopes 
and hills which some- 
how created the impres- 
sion that the water 
should have been much 
swifter than it really 
was. What I had heard 


was true; it was a mag- 
nificent bass stream. 
The fish are where you expect they should 
be, and there are lots of big ones to be 
caught. 

I had returned many legal-sized fish to 
the water during the day, after I had 
caught enough to insure my supper—for 
I intended camping where nightfall over- 
took me. Dusk was falling when I round- 
ed a turn where a long pool, terminating 
in a shallow ford, divided at its very be- 
ginning on each side of a huge boulder. 

‘There,” I thought, as I looked over 
the foam-flecked patch of still backwater 
behind the rock, “is where the big bass 
is that I have been waiting for all day.” 

Even as I studied the surface of the 





Bass fin with glochidia attached 


smooth stretch for any indications of con- 
ditions which might help me I heard sev- 
eral splashes made by leaping fish farther 
down. They were evidently feeding. This 
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By PAUL BROWN 


was encouraging. Hastily I rigged with a 
small bucktail fly, whipped out enough 
line, and started casting the red and brown 
lure just above the great stone in mid- 
stream, so that it would be floated as 
naturally as possible into the patch of 
still water. 

My casting was satisfactory, but I didn’t 
get a rise. I changed flies after a short 
time, running through the few effective 
ones I had used during the day, but noth- 
ing indicated that there was a fish in the 
river. Nevertheless I had that peculiar 


feeling everyone gets now and then when 
he is sure there is a fish to be caught from 
some especially intriguing place. That odd 





An infected rock bass—gills practically covered with glochidia 


conviction probably can’t be explained, 
but it is very real, and—at least within 
my own experience—it is nearly always 
accurate. 

At last I changed to bait. I was going 
to catch that bass even if I did have to 
become elementary about it. I hooked on 
a hellgrammite and weighted the line with 
a split shot to keep the bait a bit below 
the surface. Nothing happened. I changed 
to a crawfish, then a fat white grub, and 
even hunted a few water-worms along 
the shore in small clusters of inundated 
leaves, but none of those baits were struck. 

Despite all those failures I still felt 
sure the bass was there—and had been 
all the time. Catching it had be- 
come more than a happy and divert- 
ing incident; it had assumed the 
importance of a contest—a contest 
where the honors. up to that time, 
had all been with the fish. 

When I was gathering the water- 
worms along the shore, I had’ notic- 
ed several small mussels in the 
sandy gravel close to the bank. I 
took one of them, broke it open and 
baited generously with a big hunk 
of the grayish-pink meat of the 
bivalve. Then I cast again, well up- 
stream where the water was fairly 
fast before it dived into the pool, 
so that the bait would circle the 
stone under the surface in its most natural 
manner. 

Because of the deepening dusk I lost 
sight of the end of my loose line for a 


moment in the leaping waters—and be- 
fore I could assure myself that the bait 
was still free from entanglement with the 
rocky bottom and floating where I want- 
ed it to go I had a tremendous strike! 
There was no need to wonder if that fish 
were fast. There was no necessity to pay 
out slack and wait patiently until the bass 
began to run the second time. I had that 
fish and knew it. 

I struck savagely, and as I did the bass 
shot away downstream, tearing line off my 
reel with a speed that indicated it was on 
a non-stop trip to Ohio. Slowly, cautiously 
I applied the brake, but the line ran out 
unchecked. The reel was stripped almost 
bare before the strain 
slacked enough for me to 
risk stopping the fight- 
ing fish. 

Then the line swept 
from side to side, and I 
heard the bass break 
water at the end of the 
pool. The widening rip- 
ples caused by its splash- 
es became evident as the 
struggle continued. I 
couldn’t safely gain a 
foot of line — until it 
suddenly and sickening- 
ly went slack! 

I thought that the 
bass had succeeded in its 
mad efforts; that the 
line had possibly been 
wrapped about a root 
or stump and broken— 
until I noticed the loop 
in the loose line slowly broadening against 
the current! Hastily I reeled in and took 
up the slack. Then the real fight began. 
Twice I fought that bass close to me. I 
was unable to see it because of the dark- 
ness, but each time I saw the terrific 
swirling commotion it made as it was 
freshly alarmed and renewed its violent 
fight. 


DIDN’T want that fish to go away 
either time, but it did. With my light 
outfit I couldn’t prevent it. I wanted that 
fish. It seemed the proper culmination of 
a day’s delightful effort. Twenty minutes 
of sincere fighting were necessary to bring 


Greatly enlarged glochidium 
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it to net, and there wasn’t an instant of 
that time when I willingly permitted the 
bass to play for the thrill I might get 
from it. I was trying to lick him with light 
tackle—on terms that were reasonably 
even—and eventually I did! 


H* was a beauty! I admired that fish so 
much for its gameness that I was 
momentarily undecided whether to keep 
it or not. He really deserved his liberty— 
but I also deserved my breakfast. I com- 
promised by slipping him into my live 
bag and staking him along the bank. If 
I could catch a bass or two in the early 
morning, while the mists were swirling 
over the steaming waters of the quiet 
pool, I would release my champion; if 
not, his fate would be that of his less 
important brothers. 

In the morning conditions were ideal 
for fishing. I had three fair-sized bass 
almost at once, taking them on the buck- 
tail which had been so despised the night 
before. When I returned to my little 
camp to release the big fellow, I found 
him in excellent condition. Evidently his 
experience had not harmed him. 

As I slipped my carefully moistened 
hand behind his gill covers he started to 
thrash and flounder about within the 
cramping confines of the net. His gills, red 
and glowing, were exposed as I tightened 
my grip. Just as I was about to release 
him I noticed that his gills were swollen 
and covered with small lumps. Then I 
became aware that his tail and fins were 
infected the same way. 

This was new to me. I returned the bass 
to the bag, determined to examine it 
closely after I had had breakfast and the 
light was better. Then I spread the fish 
on a bed of wet grass and looked it over 
carefully. With the point of a fishhook I 
probed slightly into one of the little, dis- 
colored lumps on its gills. I began to 
wonder. Then I shifted. my observations 
to the fins. The result was the same. In- 





From fresh-water mussel to pearl button 


credulous, I searched about the vent and 
discovered two more little lumps on the 
slight flexible rim where there are no 
scales. Every time I probed with my 
improvised lancet I uncovered a tiny, mov- 
ing parasite! 

Across the years from my school days, 
I heard the voice of my beloved old 
zoology teacher—who never, under any 
circumstances, made his subject vital and 
interesting—monotonously intoning, “and 
when the glochidia of the Unionidae and 
the Sphaeriidae are discharged from the 
marsupial pouch they must immediately 
become parasitic upon fish, attaching them- 
selves where they can and forming cysts 
because of their prompt covering by the 
epithelium of their host.” 


That meant no more to me then than it 
did to the average schoolboy of that or 
any other time. How much more interest- 
ing it would have been if the dear old 
man had told his class of young fishermen 
that baby mussels must live under the skin 
of a fish for a while just after they are 
born! That when they leave the protection 
of their mother’s shells, they are still 
in a larval form; that their food for the 
next period of their immature lives will 
be the juices of a fish into which they have 
dug! This would have been something 
which we would thoroughly have under- 
stood. As it was, I recognized the enor- 
mous interest of the facts only by accident, 
and years later. 

The Kentucky River is full of mussels. 
It is also full of game fish, especially bass. 
It would seem that there can be no possi- 
ble relation between the two conditions, 
but there is, and a vital one. Without the 
bass there would be no mussels—for the 
commonest form of local mussel, the 
mucket, must spend a small part of its 
early life as a parasite of the bass, or 
perish! 

All but one or two of the six hundred 
different kinds of mussels are dependent 
upon fish for their very lives. They can- 
not attach themselves indiscriminately to 
any fish; it must be the right kind of fish 
—although the various species have dem- 
onstrated an ability to use more than one 
species as host. 


HE average life history of the fresh- 

water mussel, which is of considerable 
economic importance to most of the states 
in the Union, is a marvelous one. They 
breed in summer. The female produces 
eggs, which are retained within her 
body. Then the male discharges fertiliz- 
ing fluid into the water where it will be 
sure to be drawn into the shell of his 
consort by her gill action. The eggs are 
fertilized as the water passes through the 
female’s body. (Continued on page 90) 
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RE there big-game sections in the 
East, within a few hours’ ride of 
New York City, where the hordes 
of red-hatted hunters never pene- 
trate, where the whitetails are never 
aroused by a rifle shot, but where the 
bucks live in peace and get a chance to 
grow racks that are racks? This was the 
question we put to ourselves after many 
years of following beaten paths; of chas- 
ing into the Adirondacks, the Catskills 
and the Poconos; of joining each late fall 
the grand army of deer-slayers, to be 
ordered about by guides and shiver on this 
or that runway with possibly a glimpse 
in two long weeks of one thin-horned 
yearling. 

We wanted to get away from all that 
cut-and-dried, humdrum, commercialized 
sort of hunting. We wanted to cut free 
from the mobs infesting the woods and 
making life almost as dangerous to the 
hunters as the hunted. We wanted an 
antlered old monarch, if his kind remained 
anywhere around, and we 
wanted, above all, a black bear. 
Our chances for both, we 
knew, were practically nil if 
we didn’t go far from the 
throngs beating about the 
fringes of our Eastern forests. 

> e — 

We never had heard of a ° 
single party hoisting all necessaries on 
their backs and tramping into the heart 
of our wooded mountains, ready, if need 
be, to face the open sky at night. For five 
hunting seasons we talked about doing it 
and did nothing; last season we went at 
it. Well, here’s the yarn: 

There were five of us—Paul, Harvey, 
Eddie, Elmer and I. We began by study- 
ing United States Geodetic Survey maps. 
From former experiences in New York 
and Pennsylvania, we drew circles on 
these maps, enclosing areas where we be- 
lieved hunters never entered. We elimi- 
nated the Adirondacks and the Poconos 
because we knew the Catskills best. 

There were four circles on our Cats- 
kill map. We debated these. An old trap- 
per, listening in, led us to our choice. He 
put an X where he said we would find a 
cave. He told us we could locate this 
cave by following up a certain main creek 
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on 


until we met water flow- 

ing over a flat floor of 

rock to a fall of ten or 
eleven feet. From the waterfall we were 
to climb the mountainside, north by east, 
to find the cave at the base of a towering 
ledge of rock. We decided to gamble on 
that cave, and talked no more of taking 
along a tent. 

The Catskills reach about fifty miles 
north and south, and thirty miles or there- 
about east and west. Many peaks stand 
scattered about, with no parallel groups. 


This odd formation explains, perhaps, 
why these mountains are not hunted all 
the way across. The elevations are not 


those met in the West, ranging from about 
3,000 to somewhat over 4,000 feet. But 
these summits rise sharply, and to hunt 
their sheer ledges and the dense growths 
at their tops means work. 
The evening before our start we ap- 
portioned our loads, using 
a scale to get them fair and 
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> off our alumi- 
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exact. We put in our packs fifteen pounds 
of food per man—bread, sausage meat, 
bacon, pancake flour, condensed milk, 
coffee, tea, sugar, chocolate bars (for 
lunch) and a few other items. We took 
two axes, one small sledge-hammer, one 
tin bucket, two frying pans, a coffee pot, 
an aluminum pot and five aluminum 
plates and cups. We had two blankets per 
man and such extra clothing as each man 
chose. With other things added—rope, two 
flashlights, a carbide lamp, rifles and am- 
munition—each of us wound up with a 
considerable load. 

We crossed Mid-Hudson 


the new 


‘Not So Ear 


Illustrated by 
LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


When the bear 

mounted the ridge, 

Paul stopped it 

short with a brain 
shot 


3ridge at Pough- 
keepsie at 3:00 
A.M. Tuesday, 
November 11th, and 
headed north. Our plan was to be settled 
in the cave by night. This would give us 
four full days of hunting, as the open 
season closed Saturday, and bring us 
back to Poughkeepsie, we hoped, in good 
time on Sunday. We had the course plotted 
on our maps. 

At nine o'clock we left the state high- 
way and took to an old, growing-up wood 
road. We worked our two cars in three 
miles, passing four bands of deer hunters 
on the way. They had been out early, 
making the woods ring. We parked the 
cars beside a log bridge, rotten and fallen, 
across a slash in the earth made by moun- 
tain freshets. 

A guide who was placing men for a 
deer drive came over when he saw us 
shouldering our packs. He was surprised 
to hear we were headed far back, and 
warned that we would find no shelter nor 
so much as a worn path. He asked how we 
were going to bring out any big game we 
might shoot. But we had thought about 
that, and our plan was to cut and carry. 

We found the old trapper’s creek, with 
barely a trickle in it. Rain had not fallen 
in weeks. A mile, and we were in virgin 
woods. In six days we did not see a 
mark of a lumberman’s ax. 

The creek zigzagged, and we kept 
crossing and recrossing it. We trav- 
eled a narrow strip of irregular 
width between the Catskill peaks, 

rising abruptly to right and left. 
We met no one, and on the trip in 
saw no sign of any one’s having 
entered our wilderness. 


AR up the creek we came 
upon a beaver colony, just be- 
ginning work. Only about a dozen birches 
had been cut, and no more than a start had 
been made in the construction of a dam. 
Where those beaver came from we could 
not guess. We found no more beaver in 
this or other creeks. 

We avoided thick underbrush here and 
there by walking the stones in the creek. 
Increasing sign of both deer and bear was 
in evidence. We eased off our packs and 
ate chocolate bars for lunch. Always on 
the upgrade, we came to the old trapper’s 
waterfall at two o'clock. Our maps told 
us we were ten miles in the woods; we 
felt we had traveled much farther than 
that. 

The old trapper’s description had been 
accurate and complete. The creek came 
down over flat, smooth rocks, resembling 
well-laid pavement, to a fall of eleven 
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feet. We climbed the bank to the left and 
searched for the wooden hut in which 
the trapper told us he had spent four long 
winter months. But that was twenty-two 
years before, and we didn’t find a trace. 
“ Crossing the creek again, we began the 
ascent, heading north by east. Our 
course led over moss-grown boulders and 
rocks. We walked on pine needles and 
wound through heavy timber growths. 
Half-way up the mountainside we saw 
the trapper’s high ledge, with the cave 
at its base. 

We found this cave to be really a great 
cleft across the foot of the ledge, some 
twenty feet long, with scanty headroom. 
The cleft went back, at its greatest depth, 
for eight feet, and tapered off at both 
ends to two-foot shelves. On one of these 
shelves we promptly built our fire. 

It was not much of a cave, but would 
protect us from the icy drizzle which had 
begun to sift down through the tree-tops. 
The floor of our retreat showed jagged 
ends of fallen rock. With the sledge- 
hammer we evened the whole surface off. 
Then we laid a bed of balsam six inches 
thick. With needle and twine we sewed 
our army blankets into a five-man sleep- 
ing bag. A spring was located, and fire- 
wood chopped. When darkness finally 
closed down, we were ready for it. 


E SAT about our camp fire and 

listened to a wildcat complaining 
overhead. It paced back and forth on the 
top of the big ledge, sounding its cat calls 
as if objecting to our invasion. When we 
tried to spot it with a flash-light, it slipped 
away, and we heard it no more. 

Although the outcome of our hunt was 
uncertain, there and then we were ready 
to vote it more than a success. We were 
off by ourselves, at least—isolated as if 
New York and all the other crowded 
cities of the East were the width of the 
world away. So what great difference 
about our luck? The coffee pot was boil- 
ing ; sausage meat was sizzling in one pan; 
pancakes were getting crisp in the other. 
We ate; we smoked; we chatted. Then 
we turned in, five in a row in our sleeping 
bag, and in our hunting togs and hats, 
with only our boots off. Well, this was a 
hunt, all in the effete East! 

That first night we had a visitor. He 
awakened Paul by trying to make a meal 
of our aluminum pot. A shout roused 
us. We sat up to see the caller outlined 
in the glow from the dying fire. Paul 
was armed with a chunk of firewood. He 
laid his weapon with a solid whack full 
along the porcupine’s back. All that hap- 
pened was a shedding of quills and a coup- 
le of low grunts before the Porky slid 
down a hole in the rocks. 

Our uninvited guest had cleaned up the 
last of our pancake batter. There are five 
witnesses to the fact that he had eaten his 
way almost half down the side of our a- 
luminum pot. The next morning I picked 
a quill out of the sole of my left foot. 

This porcupine always started shuffling 
around in his home beneath the ledge 
shortly after dark. He was partial to bat- 
ter and crusts, but refused bacon. We 
gave him no further chance at our alumi- 
num pot, and he didn’t bother us again 
while we were sleeping. 


It was my turn our first morning to 
stay in camp and set things shipshape. 
Paul and Harvey went north, off along 
our mountain and the line of the main 
creek. Elmer and Eddie headed over for 
another peak which we saw uncovering 
itself in the rising mist. All agreed to 
still-hunt. As the country was strange to 
us, a three-shot signal was the call if 
we killed game or otherwise needed help. 
Each had a compass and geodetic maps. 
Our camp faced west. 


HE first day’s hunt was exciting 

enough but without result. An hour 
after leaving camp, Eddie and Elmer had 
a chance at a bear. He seemed to have 
winded them while feeding on beechnuts, 
for when they caught sight of him he al- 
ready was in flight. Three bullets missed. 
Paul and Harvey sighted deer twice, but 
with no chance for a shot. 

The day’s experience I reported was a 
one-sided bear hunt. When I had finished 
camp work, I climbed the towering ledge, 
only to find other ledges reaching far 
above it. I counted siX mountains. High 
up on these peaks there was light snow, 
while below the trees and the ground were 
bare and wet. I decided to go higher and 
was on a deer track when stones came 
rattling down a rocky slide. Clambering 
up, I discovered I had jumped a bear. I 
took after that bear and kept at the pur- 
suit until late afternoon, when I was al- 
most too fagged to get back to camp. 

I have had small chance to grow wise 
to the ways of bruin, and I suppose that 
bear hunt of mine might well be called a 
wild-goose chase. But anyway, I learned 
something. The footprint was not over- 
large—measuring with my hunting boot, 
I figured it to be eight inches in length— 
but the main point was that a bear was 
ahead of me and I was after him. 

That bear would not be driven from the 
high places. He loved tangled underbrush 
and thickets, climbing up and down almost 
impassable cliffs. Straining and perspir- 
ing, I followed him, across densely grown 
ridges to the tops of three 
high peaks. Around the 
crests of these peaks both 
bear and deer have a refuge 
through which a man must 
fight his every step, if he 
progresses at all. 

I never drove that bear 
beyond a slow walk. In the 
melting snow I could mark 


where he stopped and turned and, no 
doubt, listened attentively to the foolish 
mortal laboring in his wake. Then I 
rested on a boulder and gave it up as a 
bad job. 

It was my compass which brought me 
out of that wilderness and back to camp. 
I had failed, but I had ideas. If all five of 
us went up on those rough peaks, one ot 
us was more than likely to sight an 
ambling bear. The plan was approved, but 
next morning there was no snow. So we 
decided to hunt the mountainsides and 
the gullies along the big and little creeks. 

Comparing notes, we found the moun- 
tain slopes offering good chances to the 
still-hunter. Here the trees opened up, 
with little fallen timber and only patches 
of underbrush. The growth was oak, 
hickory, ash, maple, beech and pine. 
3eechnuts lay thick, and there was bear 
sign everywhere. It seemed as if there 
were bear all over 
the forest. This is no 
exaggeration, but a 
statement of fact. 

Here and there 
werestretchesthick- 
ly grown with what 
Paul, our best-vers- 
ed woodsman, called 
pin-cherry trees. 
These pin- (Con- 
tinued on page 67) 
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Dad Turtillot, in whose blood flows the 
Menominee Indian strain 


OME one has said that to know a 
man you had to go into the woods 
with him. The truth of that old say- 
ing has been impressed upon my 
mind time and time again, and nowhere 


with greater truth than when in the wilds 


Old Jack, 


the war-horse of the Ontario 
moose country 


with that peculiar class of men known 
as guides. 

To some a guide may simply represent 
a means to the end of securing coveted 
game animals or fish. To others a com- 
petent, understanding guide means a 
glimpse into the very heart of the big 
outdoors—you see the bush through his 
eyes. Contact with such a guide, whose 
life may be risked for you in an emergency, 
and in the hollow of whose hand your life 
is entrusted, is certain to mean thrills, 
adventure and triumph. For the guide, if 
he is really worth the name of that two- 
fisted vocation, is a natural master of the 
outdoors, and as such he offers much to 
the city dweller who must take his recre- 
ation in tiny capsules, a few weeks at a 
time. To my mind, an interesting and 
companionable guide is half the trip. 
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Some (Guides | 


Tha compantonshtp of the lane trail builds up a 


powerful bond if you have the right kind of guide 


For nearly a score of years it has been 
my privilege to trust these worthy woods- 
men, to live almost intimately with them, 
to learn many secrets of the woods and 
waters from them. Then, upon the ter- 
mination of the treks into the backwoods 
or up among the mountain peaks, it has 
been my duty to face a difficult parting, 
to say good-by, perhaps forever, to men 
I had learned in a few days to respect, 
honor and love. But the impress of their 
personalities never fades, and in fond mem- 
ories they are still numbered among my 
best and most cherished friends. 

The pigmentation of a guide’s skin 
means very little, provided he is a real 
outdoorsman and loves his work. Through 
the sweep of my own outdoor_camps, from 
high in the Mountains-of-the-Moon in 
Brazil, and coming north through almost 
every region of the United States, on into 

Canada and up to Alaska, my guides have 
been brown, black, white and red. Some of 
them could not talk my language, and for 
days on end our conversation was carried 
on through interpreters. Some have been 
taciturn, “others talkative; but under the 
skin each has been a forceful personality, 
one that is easy to remember in pipe 
dreams before the lighted fireplace. 

And of the dozens of guides worthy of 
my little hall of fame, let me say that the 
Indian predominates. Others to the con- 
trary, it is a fact that I like my Indian 
guides, but not, of course, to the exclusion 
of superlative whites I have met. In fact, 
before going on with the various types of 
Indians I cherish in memory’s scrap-book, 
let me say that the best all-round guide it 
has been my privilege to know is a white 
man. He is old Bill Somero of the Canad- 
ian boundary country, and the best-natured 
canoe paddler and camper that ever tossed 


a flapjack or baked a camp pie. Um-m! I 
can almost smell Bill’s crisp, flaky blue- 
berry pies! 

Then there was Jack McKee, the snow- 
shoeing war-horse of the Ontario moose 
country, and just about the finest all-round 
woodsman I ever expect to know. You'll 
never run into finer fellows than Bill and 
Jack. The days spent with them, as well 
as with other good fellows like them, are 
golden memories tucked away among my 
most precious recollections of good times 
in the great outdoors. 

If you will just lean back in the old 
easy chair, brother, and let me acquaint 
you with some of the many redskins who 
have been my faithful guides, playmates 
of game trail, canoe trips and camp fire 
perhaps you will understand why I like 
them. 


OME with me to the Nipigon River 

in Canada, and I'll introduce a fine 
type of North American Indian guide. 
Meet chummy Andrew, and you'll see in 
a minute why I like my “Injun” comrades, 
Andrew, never “Andy,” smiling perpetu- 
ally, loyal to the last ditch—there is a 
canoe and camp pal for king or prince. 
And when you have gone the first half 
mile with us, you'll want to hunt up the 
authority who declared that all Indians 
are taciturn and docile children, for here 
is a man who is friendly, almost talkative 
and most enthusiastic. He loves the woods 
—you sense that—and he is as keen to help 
you enjoy them as any one could possibly 
be. 

There is a subtle something about An- 
drew that instinctively makes one like him. 
An obliging fellow who combines the sim- 
plicity and naive character of one who has 
lived all his life in the bush with just 


Field, my Alaskan hunting guide, in one of his serious moods 
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enough Indian ways to make him both in- 
teresting and attractive, and who possesses 
a steadiness of character and a thorough 
knowledge of woodcraft that delights the 
heart of the true lover of the outdoors. 

If one needs bad weather to test the dis- 
position of his guide, the Lady and I had 
it on one Nipigon jaunt. We were storm- 
bound for three days at the very start of 
: our trip; but Andrew never lost his smile, 

and he invariably had a surplus of cheery 
’ words about prospects of good weather 

for the next day, although at the moment 
it was raining pine-slabs and puppies. 


eee 


ND was Andrew proud of his fishing 

parties? Say, I wish you could have 

seen his radiant face the next to the last 

day of our trip when Dame Fortune smiled 

‘ on me to the extent of helping me land 

f my legal limit of brook trout, which is 

| ten pounds and plenty, and she had filled 

my cup to overflowing by including in my 

creel a beautiful 5'4-pound red-spotted 

trout. And then, the work of making me 

supremely happy having successfully been 

accomplished, Andrew did not consider 

his day done until he had gone out with 

the Lady and counseled her on the arts 

and wiles of catching the big fellows, with 

the result that she safely landed three 
beauties. 

Andrew told me when we started to fish 
that it was up to me to get the largest 
fish and beat every camp near us. With 
two other parties fishing fairly close, our 


” 


| guide was anxious that the Lady and I 
i make the best showing, because, as he said, 
; it would reflect upon his ability if we did 
i not. How that old rascal did make us use 
} our rods! We just had to catch fish to 
f match his enthusiasm. 


And luckily his supreme moment came 


Frank Wilcat, Ojibway Indian, 


Have Piuown 


By BOB BECKER 














































late in the afternoon of our best day— 
the time I landed the 514-pounder. It so 
happened, as if the luck of the red gods 
were at Andrew’s elbow, that on this 
eventful afternoon one of the boys from 
a near-by camp came to have us weigh his 
best fish. It surely was a beauty, and he 
had worked hard; I had seen him faith- 
fully casting hour upon hour. Our hearts 
sank; in fact, we had a distinct feeling that 
he had us licked with his magnificent 
trout. Naturally our competitor was laugh- 
ing up his sleeve. 

We held our breath as Andrew trotted 
out the scales obligingly, his ever present 
smile never fading. He hooked the fish 
through the lip and held it up. The scales 
read 5 pounds and 2 ounces! 

Whew! What a relief! Andrew’s face 
broke into a broad smile as, quick as a 
flash, he drew a small rock from his pock- 
et, deftly rammed it into the fish’s mouth 
and said, “Now you beat our fish, see?” 

Then he produced my catch. I wish you 
could have heard that Indian laugh as he 
handed the ballasted brook trout back to 
the defeated fisherman. 

This almost childlike eagerness to win 
—and who does not possess it?—made you 
like Andrew ; in fact, it was typical of him, 
a part of his enthusiastic self. He made 
you feel his loyalty every minute; he im- 
parted some of his enthusiasm, and you 
simply had to fish a little harder for him 
because you realized he was working his 
head off to push you to the top of the list. 

Up in the same Nipigon country there 
was another Indian guide you would like, 
a Chippewa right out of the tale of Rob- 
inson Crusoe, appropriately named Fri- 
day. Why, I’d take Friday on any river 
trip just for the genuine entertainment of 
his jokes and pranks. He was the best 


waiting for the pike to brown in the skillet 
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clown I ever saw in camp. He simply bub- 
bled fun. 

Looking back to that Nipigon River ex- 
perience, I realize that 50 per cent—yes, 
possibly 75 per cent—of the joy of it cen- 
tered in my Indian guides. Enthusiastic, 
companionable Andrew and rollicking Fri- 
day with his mirth and drollery—they 
kept the camp in smiles even when it 
stormed, And some label a redskin “taci- 
turn” and call them “sulking, untidy In- 
dians.” Please don’t make me roar! Those 
two Indians of the Nipigon were about 
as silent and taciturn and stiff as a pair 
of star circus clowns. 

Field, my Alaskan redskin guide, was 
a different type entirely, although just as 
popular. He was the scheming kind who 
does not let the right hand know what the 
left is doing—all in your personal interest. 
Whereas Andrew, by the way of contrast- 
ing the two, had an attraction that one in- 
stinctively felt, this clever boy Field grew 
on you. Field had a code that interested me 
at once. He was not a poor Indian and 
did not have to guide for a living, as 
many undoubtedly do, but he took more 
than average pride in his work because of 
his sheer ability to outwit game animals. 






























Andrew of the Nipigon and his 
famous smile 


Field was, in a way, an Indian of the 
old school, at least in disposition. He pitted 
his wits against those of wary wild crea- 
tures, and apparently his greatest satis- 
faction was in outguessing them at their 
own game. In taking on a white man for 
a few weeks, he was civil and helpful with 
a reserved friendliness—really a charming 
character with a hint of shrewdness or 
something mysterious about him. 

The greatest game sleuth that I have 
known since I hunted jaguar, tapir, and 
capybara in Brazil, built like a fullback, 
possessing the endurance of a bull moose, 
Field represented the highest type of far 
northern Indian still unspoiled by the 
white man’s influence. But with this guide 
you did not become acquainted quickly. 
He held back something, and he never 
accepted you unreservedly until you had 
shown your stuff. (Continued on paye 66) 
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How to Call Ducks 


The construction of a duck call and how to use 


it suc essfull y 


By ‘TOM ‘TURPIN 


F YOU are planning to buy a duck 

call or to make one for your own use, 

perhaps I may be able to help you. 

You will, of course, want a call that 
will prove its worth under all conditions 
and in any part of this country where 
ducks may be “worked” with a call. I 
have nothing to say in criticism of any 
make of call or any man’s particular 
method of using a call, nor have I any sug- 
gestions to offer to the expert duck callers 
or hunters, who may know more about 
such matters than I do. I do know that I 
am well qualified to speak with authority 
on my subject. While I believe I have 
made more different kinds of hand-made 
calls than any other man living, yet I do 
not hesitate to say that the more I learn 
about calling game the less I seem to 
know. 

My experience in making game calls 
began with the wild turkey call, more 
than forty years ago. After thirty years 
of experimenting with every different 
kind of turkey call which I 
could lay my hands on, I have 
at last decided on two models, 
either of which I can recom- 
mend as almost perfect, or 
at least good enough to call 
within shotgun range any 
wild turkey that will come 
to the calling of another tur- 
key. My success with the tur- 
key call is largely due to the 
fact that the turkey has but 
one language; that is, wher- 
ever you find them, whether 
in Mexico, Pennsylvania or 
Florida, their calling is the 
same, varying, of course, 
with the season, age and sex 
of the turkey. 

Wild ducks, however, have 
more than one common lan- 
guage. This is also true of 
many duck hunters, particu- 
larly those who have origi- 
nated a lot of fancy quacking 
which differs to a marked 
degree in almost every part 
of the country where ducks 
are found. In making a tur- 
key call all you have to do is 
suit the ear of the wild tur- 
key; but in making a duck 
call, you have to please not 
the ducks, but the duck hun- 
ters. Again, turkey calls rare- 
ly come in contact with wa- 
ter; hence the tone remains 
about the same. The duck call 
necessarily soaks up a lot of water, which 
causes the wood to swell, thereby changing 
the shape of certain parts of the call 
enough to affect the tone. 

Fortunately the amateur turkey hunter 
is quick to see any points of merit in a 
turkey call; you get his confidence at once. 
For that reason, his practice will be faith- 
fully done, and he soon gets results that 
satisfy him. 

On the other hand, the duck hunter too 
often shows a new call to every fellow that 
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he happens to meet, and finally takes 
his new call to Bill Jones or some other 
greatest-duck-caller-that-ever-lived for a 
try-out. 

If it happens that the new call is of the 
same model that Bill Jones has been using 
all his life, he will tune her up, call a few 
times and send the owner away both happy 
and satisfied. But if the new call happens 
to be a model that Bill Jones has never 
used before, he will give it a blow or two 
and hand it back to the owner with a dis- 
gusted look. The beginner goes away dis- 
satisfied, regardless of the fact that the 
new call may be a much better one than 
Bill Jones had ever seen. 

The trouble in this case was that the 
inexperienced buyer did not know a good 
call when he saw it, and his professional 
adviser did not give the new call a fair 
chance. Very often many professional 
guides have calls that are of little merit, 
yet they have practiced with them for so 
many years they can use them to perfec- 
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Across top—Glodo model, John Cochran’s old call. Left—Best 
model of Glodo call I know of. Center—Cajun call, used on Gulf 
Coast. Right—Beckhart model, used on Big Lake, Arkansas 


tion. The trouble is that they can use noth- 
ing but these old calls or ones made like 
them, and, for that reason, are quick to 
condemn anything they cannot blow at the 
first trial, even if it be the best duck call 
ever made. 

My experience with many professional 
hunters has forced the conclusion that 
they are about the last ones the inexperi- 
enced hunter should have judge the merits 
of a duck call. I know some of the best 
duck callers in America. For years I have 





















John Cochran, 
most famous of 
the old-time 
Reelfoot Lake 
professional 
hunters 











vari- 
calls 


studied the 
ous duck 
used by pro- 
fessional 
guides and 
their ways 
of blowing 
them. I find 
so great a 
difference 
of opinion 
among them that to run from one to the 
other gets the average hunter so con- 
fused that he Will always be 
changing calls, and never be 
satisfied with his call. 

The best duck callers I 
know are a few professional 
guides at Reelfoot Lake, 
Tennessee. You could not 
give one of these guides a 
duck call used successfully 
by an expert hunter in the 
rice fields of Arkansas or the 
swamps of Louisiana, nor 
would the guide in Arkansas 
or Louisiana have the duck 
call used at Reelfoot Lake. 
When I make the statement 
that these professional hun- 
ters are really experts in the 
use of a duck call, the ques- 
tion naturally arises, why 
should they not be proficient 
with the different calls used 
satisfactorily elsewhere? It is 
this particular question which 
I wish to answer, with the 
hope that I may be of some 
service to my fellow sports- 
men, 


OME of these calls I can- 

not recommend because 
they are not suited for gener- 
al work in any and all parts 
of this country where ducks 
are hunted. They “will imi- 
tate” to perfection one of the 
several feed or hail calls for 
close-in timber shooting, but 
for open-water work over decoys they 
will not “make” some of the other neces- 
sary calls. If I have any one suggestion 
to offer, it is that the beginner get a call 
he can take anywhere, and use under any 
and all conditions where any other duck 
call can be used with success. 

The ideal call should have a metal reed 
that will not rust, and one substantial 
enough to last a lifetime; a reed that the 
hunter can tune to suit his own particular 
way of blowing, and which can be taken 
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from the call, cleaned and replaced in a 
moment’s time without the use of any 
kind of tool whatever. 

When I began my experiments with 
duck calls years ago, my first object was 
to make exhaustive comparisons of all the 
different makes of calls I could get my 
hands on, in order that I might select the 
best model. I traveled many hundred miles 
in this search over various parts of the 
United States. After getting the opinion 
of many of the most expert duck callers 
in the country, I decided that the best 
model is the call produced by Glodo, an 
old-timer of the jack-knife-school of art- 
ists, who made his calls at Reelfoot Lake 
some twenty years ago. Glodo’s model is 
on the same principle as the Beckhart and 
the Hafer, both of which are good calls 
and should satisfy nearly any 
hunter. If he has a good call of 
either make, I see no reason why 
he should buy any other. I prefer 
the Glodo for certain features: 
I think the groove -is better 
shaped, the general proportions 
better, and the reed wider and 
shorter. 


these different calls con- 


a 
A sist of four parts: a metal 


reed; a small, wedge-shaped 
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proved ideal for making the barrel; so I 
have nothing to suggest that will take its 


place. In using birch for stopper and 
wedge block, one should get only the 
heart, or red color. If maple, select the 


kind known as sugar-maple. Maple and 
birch should be well seasoned, and the 
finished parts boiled in linseed oil. Bodark 
needs no treatment, but should be thor- 
oughly seasoned. 

I wish to say here that some hunters 
like cedar for stoppers, and now and then 
one is found of fine tone quality ; however, 
the wood is too treacherous to be practi- 
cal, for so many pieces crack or split just 
when the owner thinks he has the best 
call in. the world. Walnut has one objec- 
tion: when very much used, the wear is so 
great as to change the shape of the parts. 


ToO MUCH CURVE 


WRONG 





wood, amaranth, lignum-vitae, rosewood, 
satinwood, beefwood, padauk, congalo 
alves, genezero, peroba, bariwood and 
geregeira prove under test as suitable for 
wedge blocks and stoppers. The trouble 
with these woods is that the very hard, 
dense kind gives a harsh, metallic tone, 
while the softer oak swell and change 
shape when saturated with water. 

If I had succeeded at the beginning in 
finding a perfect wood, that would not 
have finished my work by any means. The 
most important part of the call—the reed 
—has given me about as much trouble as 
all else combined. I spent several years ex- 
perimenting with hard-rubber reeds. I 
made hundreds of these reeds of differ- 
ent shapes and sizes, and had them 
ground by machinery to a perfect taper. 
I find they do very well in some 
of the small commercial calls, 
but for general use in the larger 
calls they have not proved their 





STOPPER 


worth and are too easily broken 
to be practicable. 
I am satisfied that best results 
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will be had if the hunter can get 
one reed that will last a lifetime, 
use it only and, when it is once 
properly tuned, quit experiment- 
ing with it, and have as few hun- 








wooden block known as the 
wedge block ; a grooved piece on 
which the reed rests, known as 
the stopper, and a large piece 
into which the wedge block and 
stopper are wedged by the taper- 
ed shape of the parts, known as 
the barrel. 

Upon selecting Glodo’s model, 
my next ~ was an effort to 
improve After making many 
ieetrede of these calls, varying 
slightly from his, I decided on 
two models, one somewhat 
smaller, and one larger than any 
of his calls that I have yet seen. 
I have never been able to find 
more than five of these original 
Glodo calls. I own three of them, 
which I prize very highly, and 
two others are owned by friends 
of mine in Missouri. 

My Mext effort was a long 
search for a wood that might be superior 
to the maple and birch which Glodo used. 
I spent a lot of time and money on rubber 
and bakelite, and at last had to give up 
all hope of ever getting the desired tone 
in so large a call as the Glodo or Beckhart 
with this material. However, I have no 
criticism of rubber or bakelite as it is 
used in the small parts of some of the 
inexpensive commercial calls. 

I tried every kind of native wood I could 
get in this country, with the result that 
none except bodark proved so good as 
maple or birch—that is, for making the 
wedge block and stopper. Walnut has 














GReeo TO LIE FLAT ON STOPPER TO THIS POINT 
AB0UT Va” BACK FROM OVAL END OF REED 


ters use it as possible. The best 
metal I have used is copper, or 
some compound of it, and the 
best calling I have ever heard 
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done by experts was with copper 
reeds. These were hand-made, 
and the process of making is 
very expensive. 








CURVE BEGINS TOO PAR BACK FROM 
OVAL END OF REED 


Hunters in Glodo’s days used 
copper taken from old wash boil- 
ers. Today the old-timers use 
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Showing proper curve for reed or tongue 


My next experiment was with foreign 
woods. Cocobolo came first, and in all re- 
spects but one it is the ideal wood. It will 
not change shape, swell from moisture, 
nor crack as it ages; but alas, there is one 
serious defect: the tone is metallic and 
harsh, and it hokls the moisture under- 
neath the reed in some peculiar way that 
changes the tone after the call has been 
blown a few times. Teak has some good 
points of merit, but the grain is often 
coarse and the tone no better than birch 
or maple, perhaps not so good. None of 
the several kinds of mahogany, ebony or 
imported cedars, nor bethabara, vermillion 





copper from abandoned stills. 

This metal is cut into strips, 

which are hand-hammered to the 

desired thickness, after which 

they are drawfiled to a consistent 

taper of about .005 thickness at 

the small end and .009 at the 

large end. These reeds must be 

tapered, and there is no other 

way to do this work than the 

slow process of hand filing. The 

greatest fault I find with the 

soft-copper reeds is that they 

have to be tuned very often—a thing not 

one man in a hundred can do. Therefore, 

I advise a composition of copper that is 

hard enough to be tuned without kinking 

and will hold its shape well. This metal 

has about as good a tone as the soft 
copper. . 

Now, if we should stretch our imagina- 

tion far enough to say that we have a 

perfect duck call, the question would na- 

turally arise : “Can just any one learn to 

blow it?” I am not prepared to answer 

this question definitely. I believe any ner- 

mal man can learn to call ducks, provided 

he will follow (Continued on page 69) 









Extolling the virtues of the great northern pike 


HEN a man looks into his past, 

he sees beautiful places and 

pleasant happenings. These are 

the things that memory guards. 
If he is a fisherman, the vista of his life 
holds many a lake and stream, many an 
encounter with the fin-driven warriors of 
their depths, many a tranquil hour in the 
quiet cool of their shores. The tarnish of 
the years dulls many things, but not these. 
On winter evenings I live again the 
happiness of such places and such events. 
Again the rainbow leaps to the fly, the 
bass to the plug; a salmon rises from 
a whirlpool in the Northland, a tarpon 
from a turquoise Southern sea. The fish- 
ing is always good in winter by my 
fireside. 

Many times my winter fishing takes me 
back to the haunts of a fish which, though 
unhonored among fishermen, has added 
measurably to the resources of my life. 
Although listed as a game fish wherever 
he makes his home, he has never quite 
attained to the respect freely given other 
game fishes. Although a fighter from a 
fighting family, he must go through life 
under the shadow of a contemptuous nick- 
name. Although he may strike so hard 
that he pulls the hooks out of the body 
of a wooden plug, although he may lunge 
so quickly that a rod snaps in the hands 
of the careless fisherman, although he will 
not say die even when impaled on the 
unyielding barb of a gaff, he must suffer 
the indignity of being called a snake. Yet 
in all my memories of him—and I know 
him well—I can see nothing about him 
that justifies the low esteem which has 
been so abundantly his. 

The genus Esox is of high regard. The 


muskalonge is extolled by all. Even the 
smaller pickerei are affectionately, if not 
seriously, considered by anglers. Esor 
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estor, the great northern pike, or just 
plain “snake” of the Central West, alone 
suffers the poor regard of fishermen. He 
is the most widely distributed and most 
abundant member of his clan, familiar to 
bait casters of a dozen states. Alas for 
him, familiarity has bred contempt. If 
he were a little less abundant, a little 
less eager to smash every concoction 
of the bait-maker’s art, he might share 
with his big cousins the honor of his 
family. For, try as I may, I cannot see 
that he does not share their fundamen- 
tal virtues. 

He is generally not so large as the 
musky, but that is no fault of his. Neither 
is the black bass. Unless we use the inch- 
for-inch and pound-for-pound basis of 
comparison, we cannot avoid injustice to 
the smaller fish. This may be heresy, but 
I have always had a suspicion that the 
muskies were a shade over-rated, simply 
because of their great size. 


ADMIT that the pike is no gentleman. 

His morals are atrocious. He is fierce. 
voracious and merciless. He devours in- 
numerable young fishes, his own as well 
as those of others. He is not faithful to 
mate or offspring. Nothing is sacred to 
him. Was it not Walton who accused him 
of attacking swans and, in one case, the 
innocent hand of a peasant woman wash- 
ing clothes in a river? Such tales are 
doubtless outrageous exaggerations, but 
they are true to the nature of the fish. He 
is a scoundrel, and I do not wish to deny 
it. I merely wish to suggest that such are 
the traits that make game fishes game. 
That the pike has them in a marked degree 
should be to his credit among fishermen. 

He is long, slender and, if you insist, 
snake-like. But so are the musky, the 
char, the trout, the barracuda and many 
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He does not 
lead the life of a goldfish, and cannot 
afford to put on flesh. He is not the best 
fish in the world to eat, because he is too 
bony. Canned salmon tastes better. Still 
he is not too bad on the palate, and can 
hold his own with many others. But 
edibility has nothing to do with sporting 


other highly praised fishes. 


qualities. Nobody would consider cows 
good hunting because beefsteak is deli- 
c1ous. 


HAVE tried and failed to find adequate 

reasons for the strange prejudice 
against this fish. He lives side by side 
with the black bass, and side by side with 
the bass he fights. True, he usually lunges 
for the deep, whereas the bass shakes his 
head in the air like an angry bulldog. The 
former wastes some of his energies against 
the weight of the overlying water, where- 
as the bass is often in the air and ever 
heavy on the tackle of the fisherman. But 
what the great northern pike does not give 
of spectacular performance, he makes up 
for in grim perseverance and_ thrilling 
rushes after the man with the rod has 
concluded that no more rushes are in 
him. 

I am willing to concede that the bass 
is perhaps a shade more satisfying at the 
end of a line, but I never could see and I 
cannot see now why the bass should be 
called “the gamest fish that swims,” and 
the pike only a “snake.” Both are warriors 
tried and true. Both strike viciously at a 
moving bait. Both die fighting. If com- 
parisons must be made, it should not be 
forgotten that the pike almost never 
touches a stationary bait. This cannot be 
said of the bass. I have taken scores of 
them on angleworms and leeches. 

One evening many years ago, I was 
skittering a frog in the lily-pads of an 
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Illinois lake. I was ten years old, and my 
only ambition in life was to catch a game 
fish. Suddenly there was a swirl in the 
pocket where I had dropped the bait, and 
then a tug that nearly pulled the cane 
pole from my trembling hands. It nearly 
killed me to wait, as I had been told to 
wait until the fish had turned and swal- 
lowed the bait head on. When I could 
hold out no longer, I struck—and hooked ! 

The fish made a dive for a clump of 
pads, but I saw the danger and held him 
away from it. I maneuvered him into 
deeper water, where he rushed from side 
to side. Sometimes he would lunge under 
the boat, dangerously close to the oar; 
sometimes he would be 
off like a bullet, straight 
for the far side of the 
lake. Eventually I had 
him swimming doggedly 
beside the boat, but 
every time I touched 
him with my free hand 
he dove for the bottom. 


T LAST, by acci- 

dent, I gripped him 
by the eye sockets and 
lifted him into the skiff. 
There he beat a tattoo 
with his tail on the bot- 
tom, while my heart was 
doing the same thing 
against my ribs. It was 
the first game fish, the 
first real thrill of my 
life. At last I had 
caught a pike! 

I paraded the prize 
before anybody who 
gave me the slightest en- 
couragement, and kept 
him on ice for a week 
to be sure not to disap- 
point any one who might 
want to see him. My joy 
was almost complete. It 
would have been perfect 
if people had not kept 
saying, “Now, buddy, 
you'll have to go out and catch a bass.” 

At that time I knew nothing of the 
prejudice against the great northern pike, 
and they who saw my happiness were kind 
enough to keep me ignorant. It wasn’t 
long, however, before I learned the bitter 
truth. One evening, as I was returning 
home from a fruitless attempt to dupli- 
cate my great performance, I saw old 
Andy, the best fisherman on the lake. I 
called to him, “What luck, Andy ?” 

“Rotten,” he replied. “Had a couple of 
strikes, but they’re bitin’ short. Got a 
couple of snakes here. You can have the 
things if you want ’em.” 


When I saw what the snakes were, I 
experienced my first real grief. Before 
that I had twice suffered deeply: once 
when my dog had been hit by a street car, 
and once when I had forgotten to feed my 
pet turtles for a month. But these tragedies 
were nothing compared to the anguish I 
felt when Andy, who was my god at that 
time, called pike “snakes.” I couldn't say 
anything except that I guessed I didn’t 
care for them. I rowed home with tears 
in my eyes and didn’t go fishing for a 
week. 





— 
I paraded the prize before anybody who gave me the slightest 


encouragement 


Fortunately enough, both pike and I 
have survived the blow. Not long after- 
ward, when I was fishing for blue-gills, 
I let my line drag in the water behind the 
boat while I moved from one place to 
another. A large pike saw the gaudy red 
and green bobber moving rapidly along, 
and with one smash took home both bob- 
ber and line. 

Another time, a five-pounder, angered 
by the propellar of an outboard motor, 
lunged viciously into the whirling blades. 
Next day he floated to shore, mangled and 
dead. Such fish may be fools; but if they 
are snakes, then I am a caterpillar. 





So often have I encountered the reck- 

less bravery of the great northern pike 

that I am willing to rank him with any 

other fish. Sometimes I deliberately set out 

to match wits with him, when I might just 

as easily go for bass or trout. Only last sum- 

mer I spent a month 

with the pike of Lake 

Michigamme, in the 

northern peninsula of 

Michigan. When I 

} bought my _non-resi- 

dent license in a hard- 

| ware store at Mar- 

quette, the clerk said, 

“Michigamme is a nice 

lake, all right, but it’s 

too bad there’s nothing 
but pike in it.” 

I didn’t explain that 
this was one reason 
why I was going there, 
because I strongly dis- 
like leaving doubt with 
anybody concerning 
the condition of my 
head. 


P in the iron coun- 

try of northern 
Michigan, Lake Michi- 
gamme is still beauti- 
ful amid the lingering 
charms of a vanishing 
— wilderness. A fine 
trans-peninsular 
highway skirts one of 
her shores, but few 
people stop to wet a 
line in the lake. Why 
bother with snakes? 
There are almost no 
real fishermen among 
those who love her 
moody depths enough 
to linger by them 
through the summer 
months, perhaps be- 
cause, as one native 
told me: “The bass 
never done very good 
in this lake. There used to be lake trout 
too, but nobody catches none no more.” 
So it is that amid natural conditions 
exactly suited to his needs, protected by 
the prejudices of the people, the great 
northern pike has found a paradise and at 
the same time has made a paradise for 
those of us who consider him good sport. 
Michigamme is a basin lake not far 
south of Lake Superior and, like her big 
sister, is the result of scouring by the con- 
tinental glaciers that once marched over 
the hills of northern Michigan. Granite 
boulders form a wall around her shores, 
and here and (Continued on page 82) 





Down to the bottom, off to the shore, and straight 
into the air he lunged 


UCH has been done during the 


past twenty years in artificial 
propagation of certain upland 
game birds. So successful and 


widespread have been the efforts and ac- 
tivities directed along this line that the 
subject needs no introduction to the aver- 
age sportsman. 

While we have been acquiring knowl- 
edge and securing results with pheasants 
and quail, our efforts to propagate wild 
waterfowl in captivity have not been so 
successful. There are two 
quite obvious reasons for 
this. To begin with, the 
very nature of wild water- 
fowl and their habits of 
living are such that keep- 
ing them confined in com- 
paratively small quarters 
is difficult in the extreme. 
In the second place, due 
to the obvious absurdity 
of trying to stock any 
given area with wild 
ducks, there will, in all 
probability, never be any 
commercial demand for 
them in large quantities. 
This latter fact automat- 
ically removes one of the 
most important motives 
for research work in the 
field of artificial propaga- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding this 
situation, however, the 
possibility of breeding 
some of our more timid 
species of waterfowl in 
captivity presents an in- 


tensely interesting prob- 

lem, and one that cer- 

tainly should be more thoroughly studied. 
Some two years ago, through my own 

experience and observation of that of 

others, I evolved a certain theory, if 

I may call it that, relative to the pos- 

sibility of inducing some of our ducks, 

especially the pintail, to breed in cap- 

tivity. While it is true that pintails 


hatched and raised in captivity will breed 
without undue difficulty, I believe that the 
United States Biological Survey has but 
one case on record of where a_ wild- 
hatched pintail has performed the feat, 
and this case seemed to be more of an 
accident than anything else. 

Having evolved the above-mentioned 
theory, I determined to put it to a test 
and the past spring was rewarded by 
having a pair of pintails but eighteen 
months removed from the wild state breed 
and lay a setting of fertile eggs. Be- 
lieving this to be somewhat of a record, 
I have written a short account of the 
accomplishment, for the benefit of those 
who may be interested in such line of 
work. First, however, a brief description 
of some of the habits and characteristics 
of this beautiful bird might prove of 
interest, especially to some of our readers 
who may not be as well acquainted with 
it as most of the sportsmen of the western 
part of the country. 
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Per PINTAILs 


The second time on record that wild pintatls have bred in captivity 


By C. 8. SEABROOK 


The pintail, or sprig, as it is commonly 
termed among hunters, is one of the best 
known and most widely distributed ducks 
on the American continent. Especially is 
this true west of the Rocky Mountains, 
where it constitutes probably 80 per cent 
of all the ducks seen in the field. Though 
it is likely to be found in any locality 
where there is water enough to float a 
duck, the pintail as a rule shows a de- 
cided preference for small, fresh-water 
ponds or mud holes, where it feeds on 








The pair of pintails which bred in my back yard 


seeds, grasses and other vegetable mat- 
ter by “tipping up” in the shallow water. 

Their behavior under fire is very inter- 
esting, and they may be classed as one 
of the wisest and wariest of our water- 
fowl. Traveling in flocks of from two or 
three birds up to several hundred, they 
have the same tendency to decoy as other 
ducks; but if the hunter expects to see 
them swoop down and drop precipitously 
into his decoys, he will be sorely disap- 
pointed, They will cautiously circle the 
wooden counterfeits over and over again; 
and if any small movement or irregularity 
betrays the plant, they will give the spot 
no more consideration whatsoever, but 
will be on their way at once. 

I have seen this demonstrated over and 
over again, especially on ponds which 
pintails and widgeon were wont to fre- 
quent at the same time. At the first gun 
in the morning the pintails would be off 
and were never to be seen again until 
late in the evening. The widgeon, on the 
other hand, though bombarded unmerci- 
fully whenever they put in an appearance, 
would return time after time all during 
the day. 

The identification of the pintail in the 
air is not a difficult feat if one is at all 
observing. Though they have no very defi- 
nite formation when in flight, they are 


very apt to appear in a long wavering 
line and, if the weather is at all clear, 
to fly quite high, at times almost out of 
sight. At close range their most char- 
acteristic mark of identification, aside 
from their color, is the unusually long, 
slender neck with proportionately large 
head. The male has an especially interest- 
ing habit of occasionally flying with a 
distinct downward curve in his neck, plac- 
ing his head several inches below his body, 

Another point of interest about these 
birds, and a point upon 
which many people are 
misinformed, is the note 
or call which they utter. 
It is generally described 
as a “quack like that of a 
mallard.” This is about 90 
per cent erroneous and 
entirely misleading. 

On rare occasions the 
female does utter a loud 
quack which somewhat 
resembles that of a female 
mallard, but by far the 
greater part of the time 
her notes are simply a 
quiet, cackling chatter 
quite unlike any other call 
that I know of. The male, 
on the other hand, has but 
one note, a clear, soft 
whistle that might, per- 
haps, be more nearly de- 
scribed by the letters 
“eek.” If one happens to 
be in the vicinity of a 
pond where there are any 
number of pintails, espe- 
cially if it be at night or 
in a heavy fog, this eerie 


whistle coming from 
seemingly nowhere is a very common 
sound. Strange to say, there are old, ex- 


perienced hunters who have never learned 
that the male pintail is responsible for 
that sound. 

So much for these birds in their wild 
and native state. To return to the subject 
of their domestication, it has long been 
realized that one of the chief require- 
ments for the successful domestication of 
any of our wild birds is the taming of them. 


BELIEVE, however, that few people 

have realized just how thoroughly es- 
sential this matter is, or have given much 
thought as to the most efficient methods 
of bringing about its accomplishment. 
From the experience that I have had, I 
feel perfectly safe in saying, without any 
reservations, that it is the most important 
feature of all. 

am going to cite two cases of + 

tempted domestication of the pintail i 
which the methods used were diametti 
cally opposite. The results were likewise 
opposite and, strangely enough, were in- 
versely proportional to the effort ex- 
pended. 

The first instance was that of a man 
in the state of Washington whose loca- 
tion for the experiment seemed perfect— 
several acres of land under fence, includ- 
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ing a large shallow pond and 
an abundance otf marsh and 
grass land and plenty ot natural 
food. The birds, of course, were 
wing-clipped. To make a long 
story short, his efforts were ut- 
terly fruitless. As he later ex- 
pressed it to me, “Not only did 
the birds refuse to breed, but 
they were so darned wild that 
whenever I entered the field they 
always sought shelter on the op- 
posite side of the pond.” 


N the second case, a man had 

a pair of pintails penned up 
with his domestic fowl in a very 
ordinary and commonplace 
chicken run. They had, I believe, 
no pond of any proportions, no 
grass or cover—in fact, nothing 
that a wild duck would ordinari- 
ly crave. After a few seasons in 
captivity this pair of birds bred 
and laid. 

My analysis of the situation 
was simply this: in the first case, 
where the conditions were ap- 
parently so ideal, the birds had 
too much freedom. Yet they 
realized only too well that they 
were captives. Naturally they 
were frightened on the approach 
of a human being and sought cover. Their 
inclosure being so large, hiding places 
were plentiful, and, not being forced to 
make the acquaintance of their keeper, 
they never did so, and as a result always 
remained wild. 

In the second instance, the birds were 
inclosed in so small a place that they 
had no opportunity to hide, with the 
result that eventually they learned there 
was nothing to be feared from their 
master, and became perfectly docile. Then 
nature took its course, and they mated. 

From these two cases and other bits 
of information and experience I reasoned 
that if properly handled and thoroughly 
tamed, pintails and other wild ducks could 
be induced to breed under domestic con- 
ditions, even though hatched and raised 
in the wild state. The inclosure which 
my birds now occupy was constructed 
with this thought in mind. It is compar- 
atively small, being but forty feet long 
and thirty-five feet wide. Though now 
completely covered with wire at a height 


The hen pintail 





Fifty-cent piece indicates the 


of twelve feet, it was not originally so 
covered, but was merely surrounded by a 
four-foot fence. In one corner of the 
yard is a pond twelve feet long and eight 
feet wide and about twelve inches deep. 
The center of the yard is planted with 
ordinary blue-grass and clover, while all 
around the edges and almost completely 
surrounding the pond we have a very 
dense growth of ornamental shrubbery 
and flowers. 


[ can readily be seen that this arrange- 

ment gives the birds plenty of shelter 
when they want it, together with an 
abundance of green food and all sorts of 
bugs and insects. The most important 
feature of the place, however, is this. 
The rear wall of our home forms the front 
end of the birds’ inclosure, which means 
that their pen is in reality our back yard, 
and whenever we go out the back door, 
which is many times a day, we walk right 
in among our feathered family. They are 
literally forced to make our intimate ac- 


photographed on her nest 








size of pintail eggs 


quaintance, and the degree of tameness 
which they have acquired is really amaz- 
ing. 

There are at present in this one pen 
five pairs of wild-hatched ducks of various 
species, ten pairs of quail, fourteen pheas- 
ants and several doves. It would at first 
seem as though all these birds could not 
possibly get along together in a pen of 
such size and thrive as they should. Let 
me state that last spring my quail and 
pheasants laid half again as many eggs 
as is normally expected and with prac- 
tically 100 per cent fertility. I have never 
lost a bird from that pen from any dis- 
ease whatsoever, and there has never been 
a fight of a serious nature. 

The total lack of fear which all the 
birds exhibit is almost phenomenal. Sweep- 
ing the lawn is one of the daily chores of 
the place. These ducks will never bat 
an eye until that whisking broom is within 
three feet of them, and then they merely 
move over to one side and resume their 
nap. This will give you at least some idea 
of the degree of tameness which 
has been produced in these birds. 

The pair of pintails which 
performed the record feat this 
past spring were both wing- 
tipped during the hunting season 
of 1928. For the first few months 
of their confinement they were 
naturally quite shy, but in about 
five months one of them actually 
reached the point where she 
would take a fishworm from my 
hand, and the other quickly fol- 
lowed suit. One male that I had 
became so skilful that about two 
out of three times he would 
catch a worm on the fly when 
it was thrown to him. 


BOUT a year ago, after the 
birds had moulted and 
grown their new feathers, and be- 
fore I had covered the yard, they 
became startled one morning at 
some strangers who were visit- 
ing the place, and took to the 
air. My heart sank, and I never 
expected to see them again; but 
I had done them an injustice, 
for they merely rose to about 
the height of the house, circled 
around (Continued on page 88) 
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HENEVER I make a new dis- 
covery about trout, I’m overcome 
by an elation comparable to that 
of the mathematician who _ be- 

lieves himself close to a solution of Ein- 

stein’s cosmic riddles. The fisherman 
devotes a great deal of his mental energy 
to piscatorial problems, and one can see 
from the theories advanced that trout be- 
havior is quite as much a matter of rela- 
tivity as time and space. Fishing can 
never be an exact science, since it depends 
and climatic 


largely upon geographical 

conditions. It is this unexpectedness which 
enhances its natural 

glamour. 


For a long time I had 
puzzled at the rapidity 


with which our little 
brooks and streams in 
California are impover- 
ished each season. 

knew that more than 
157,000,000 trout and 
salmon fry had _ been 


planted by the Bureau of 
Fish Culture of this state 
in the last four years, 
and that millions of wild 
fish were continuing 
their prolific spawning 
operations. Against these 
figures I weighed all the 
well-known forces detri- 
mental to fish life, and I 
was unable to see why 
the fishing should be so 
deplorable in many of 


the smaller streams. Yet 

I could not avoid the 

fact that I had spent 

hours upon alluring waters and returned 
with an empty creel. What, then, was 
wrong ? 


I hit upon the answer quite by accident 
while fishing Muir Woods Creek in Marin 
County. This is a scintillant little brook 
which flows through a famous redwood 
forest, now preserved as a National Mon- 


ument. One is prevented by law from 
fishing within the monument itself, but 
three miles of the brook —— the 
boundary line is open to anglers. A tor- 
rent in winter, a low clear and shady 
creek in spring, and a mere trickle in 
late summer—it finds its way to the 
Pacific Ocean outside San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate. 

There are hundreds of similar coastal 


streams in the state—some maintaining 
a rushing flow throughout the year, others 
dwindling away to almost nothing. I had 
tried many of them at the first of the 
season without memorable success. I went 
to Muir Woods Creek on this occasion 
because it was only a short hike from my 
home, and I had an afternoon in which to 
loaf. 

As I feared, the creek seemed absolutely 
depleted. I saw nothing larger than min- 
nows in the pools. I fished slowly down 
from Muir Woods Monument to Big 
Lagoon on the coast without taking a 
trout. 

The beach at Big Lagoon was thronged 
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Lagooning for Lrout 


Catching rainbows in shallow salt-water lagoons 


By IVAN CAMERON 


that day with hikers and campers from 
San Francisco. A fisherman carrying a 
creel was somewhat of a curiosity—espe- 
cially the creel. I sat down wearily on the 
bank of the lagoon to rest, and advised all 
the skeptical interrogators that I had 
just started out to fish. My pride was hurt. 

When some one asked me where I ex- 
pected to catch trout in that locality, 
I pointed disconsolately to the lagoon. It 
seemed a good excuse. A group of chil- 
dren were splashing in the water and 
paddling rafts. Any one could see that 
the swimmers would drive the fish into 





Lifting a nice rainbow from Big Lagoon 


hiding—provided there were any fish. The 
fellow looked at me in mock pity and 
went sneeringly away. 

While I sat watching, the fog began 
to roll in from the sea, and a mass of 
clouds passed over the sun. Suddenly my 
interest quickened. Out there in the lagoon 
a fish leaped from the water. Then an- 
other, and another! They were from six 
to eight inches in length and very silvery 
in hue. The crowd was disinterested in 
this phenomenon. In a few moments the 
strange fish were rising all over the 
lagoon, apparently not minding the swim- 
mers a bit. Surely these were not trout! 


INSPECTED the lagoon carefully. It 
was a shallow body of water, two 
hundred feet wide and three hundred feet 
long, separated from the ocean by a high, 
curving beach. Muir Woods Creek emp- 
tied into the lagoon at one end, and a 
narrow channel, only a few inches deep, 
ran out to the sea at the 
bar of sand had been built across the open- 
ing of the channel to raise the level of 
the lagoon, and only a light seepage of 
water was going on. I could see that an 
unusually high tide or an increase in the 
flow of Muir Woods Creek would sweep 
this barrier away. 
I had never heard of trout fishing in 
sig Lagoon, with the possible exception 
of steelhead and salmon that ascended the 





other end. A, 


stream during the winter months. Just 
the same, I kept my eye on those ‘Tising 
fish and finally resolved to see if they 
wouldn't take a fly. I made three casts, 
On the third, something hit the fly with 
a stunning jolt. I knew there was only 
one kind of fish in the world that strikes 


just like that. Instinctively I set the 
hook, but almost fell into the lagoon with 
surprise. 


The fish made for the lower end of 
the lagoon, found that he was blocked 
and headed back toward Muir Woods 
Creek. I stopped him when he came op- 
posite me, and he re- 
vealed himself for the 
first time in a startling 
leap. A rainbow! At 
least eighteen inches in 
length! He had begun 
to turn silver—to lose 
the iridescent livery of 
the rainbow trout one 
finds in fast, frigid 
mountain water—but I 
knew his breed immed- 
iately. 


Y this time I was the 
triumphant _fisher- 
man en though beset 
by a noisy, incredulous 
i th To their per- 
sistent queries I was 
forced to proclaim that 
I had hooked a trout. 
Most of them stuck to 
an opinion that the fish 
in the lagoon were smelt 
that had come in at high 
tide. But the magic name 
“trout” spread rapidly along the beach, 
and I was almost disastrously hampered 
by the surrounding mob. I didn’t want to 
Jose that fish—not for anything in the 
world! 

Fortunately, a stranger with a police- 
man complex took command and forced 
them to give me elbow room. I had neither 
a net nor a gaff with me, and the fish was 
hooked on a tiny No. 14 fly attached to 
a very thin leader. It was ticklish business 
because he was dynamic with fight. | 

I played him for what seemed an im 
terminable period, yet it wasn't much more 
than ten minutes. At any rate, I shortened 
his bursts of speed, and eventually had 
him swimming slowly and steadily about 
the lagoon. This was the first sign of 
his waning strength. 

At last I was able to lead him into a 
shallow trough which ran into the bank, 
and toss him out on to the sands. He 
was an exquisitely colorful rainbow 
against that sandy background. A strange 
Waterloo for a bold fighter from 
lonely fastnesses of the hills! He mea- 
sured a little over eighteen inches, to be 
exact, but to the astonished crowd he 
appeared to have the dimensions of @ 
whale. 

Striving to conceal my excitement—you 
see, I knew I was on the verge of a 
major discovery—I tackled the lagoon 
again. My first cast resulted in a strike. 
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A ten-inch trout had risen for the fly the 
instant it lighted on the surface, and it 
was evident that he had outdistanced sev- 
eral of his companions in the race for the 
jure. In another minute I had him out on 
the sand, and had laid him beside the 
rainbow. He was shiny as a new silver 
dollar—not a trace of the rainbow colora- 
tion. This was a young steelhead. 


VERY time I cast thereafter, I caught 

a trout. Eight to ten inches was about 
their average length. They seemed to go 
wild for the fly, several of them dashing 
for it at once, and even leaping out of 
the water to meet it. For small fish, they 
put up really inspiring fights. I stood on 
that one spot on the shore of Big Lagoon 
and landed twenty-three fish, including the 
big rainbow, in about forty-five minutes. 
I took them all on the same fly—a Black 
Gnat. 

Then sudderiy the fish stopped rising. It 
required fifteen minutes of excessive cast- 
ing to catch two more and fill my limit. 
I was an emotionally and physically ex- 
hausted fisherman when I finally called it 
quits. 

All during that hour of swift action I 
had been fired with the novelty of the 
situation. I had enjoyed what one might 
term unparalleled trout fishing before— 
namely, at the headwaters of the Middle 
Fork of the Eel River in the wilderness 
of Trinity County—but it hadn’t been 
such fast and furious fly-fishing. The very 
incongruity of the setting at Big Lagoon 
was sufficient to amaze me. 

Here, for the first time, I had caught 
trout right on the brink of the Pacific 
Ocean, with sand and sea-weed under 
my feet, with breakers thundering in my 
ears, with salt wind and spray lashing my 
face. I had taken them from a warm, 
murky, brackish lagoon in which a score 
of children were playing. A far cry, this, 
from the sylvan upland meadows and the 
great untrammeled forests where the rain- 
bow lives in crafty solitude. 

With this contrast whirling through my 
mind, I left the crowd at Big Lagoon. 
Many of them were now frantically “fish- 
ing with heavy surf-casting tackle, and 
catching nothing. The fog and clouds had 
disappeared, and the fish had already fed 
to their satisfaction, which was an added 
reason for their poor luck. I learned 
later that this was exactly true of lagoon- 


Lagooning for Trout 


ing for trout—one had to be at the lagoons 
when the fish commenced to rise, and 
then they would hit any pattern of fly 
with machine-gun precision. 

That evening I held a consultation with 
an angling companion, Tom Wilson. We 
went at the business of constructing a 
hypothesis to account for the presence 
of those trout in Big Lagoon like a couple 
of inspired mathematicians. I contended 
that they were rainbows waiting to go out 





The surf piles in just outside the lagoon 


to sea, and that they had acquired a silver 
color from contact with brackish water. 

While admitting this possibility, he ad- 
vanced the theory that some of them had 
run in from the ocean during high tides. 

“Look here,” he said. “Three of these 
aren’t trout at all. They’re salmon.” 

True enough, three out of my catch 
had the forked tails and dark bars of 
salmon grilse. I had heard that these 
grilse often follow the spawning runs of 
the adult fish and feed voraciously on the 
roe. 

At supper we found that the flesh of all 
the fish was a pinkish-orange shade. This 
is a characteristic of sea-going rainbows, 
or steelheads. Contact with salt water ap- 
pears to redden the flesh of a rainbow 
and to lighten the color of his skin. 


It was just about the last place in the world to look for trout 





The next day we visited Big Lagoon 
to continue our investigation, and incident- 
ally to indulge in some undreamed of fly- 
fishing. As it was a week-day, the beach 
was deserted, and we could enjoy our 
sport without annoyance. 

The waves were breaking high up on 
the sands below the lagoon and the nar- 
row channel was running out freely. The 
pressure from the backwater i in the lagoon 
had cleared the opening of the channel. 
I saw fish darting out and vanishing into 
the surf, and I saw others coming in and 
entering the lagoon. That rainbow I had 
caught the day before had just come 
down into the salty lagoon and was wait- 
ing such an opportunity as this to escape 
into the sea. Tom and I decided that we 
were both correct in our suppositions. 

There was another novelty in connection 
with this lagoon fishing which startled 
me considerably. I stood at the mouth of 
the channel, where it flowed into the 
ocean, and caught trout! I cast my fly into 
the receding foam and was rewarded with 
a pretty strike. I landed two and lost 
several in this unorthodox fashion. I had 
to be quick and horse them right up on 
the sand, for it was impossible to keep 
a taut line when the waves tumbled in. 
I’m sure the professional fly-maker who 
tied my immaculate little Black Gnat 
never dreamed it would taste salt water! 


ATCHING rainbows in the Pacific 

Ocean was too much of a shock for 

me. I retreated in confusion to the lagoon, 

where things seemed a trifle saner, and 
we completed our limits in a jiffy. 

It was clear to me now why the fresh 
water of Muir Woods Creek wasn’t 
worth fishing. The trout had left their 
old haunts, worked their way down- 
stream, and were living in the lagoon and 
in the cove outside. They were acclimatiz- 
ing themselves to new water conditions 
before increasing their range of activities 
in the ocean. Some species of sea-going 
trout and salmon are known to travel 
great distances after they enter the ocean. 
It is believed that others do not go far 
from shore, remaining close to the parent 
stream. 

Muir Woods Creek became so low as 
summer advanced that fishing in Big 
Lagoon ceased. The channel dried up, and 
the lagoon was nothing but a film of 
water upon the (Continued on page 83) 


O one who has killed his quota of 

big game in the Rockies, stalking 

the Scotch stag would seem ab- 

surdly easy. The idea of being led 
out across the barren hills, garbed as for 
a Sunday's golf, by a stalker and two 
gillies who carry his gun, do the spotting, 
lead him on the stalk and finally hand him 
the rifle and permit him to pull the trig- 
ger, is absurd. Having earned my trophies 
in the Rockies by the sweat of my brow, 
I find it rather difficult to describe ade- 
quately the deer stalking in the Highlands. 
It is almost paradoxical. In some respects 
it is absolutely easy, but in others it is 
infernally difficult. 

In the first place, a deer forest in Scot- 
land isn’t a deer forest if there is a tree 
upon it. In such a case it becomes a woods, 
and the Scotch stag, except on one or two 
estates which are rare exceptions, is not 
killed in the woods. So far as I know, the 
only vegetation on a deer forest is heather 
and bracken, both of which grow from 
about six inches to a foot high. For a man 
six feet tall, despite eleven and one-half 
inches of himself turned under at the end 
for feet, to get through this kind of cover 
to shootable distance of a 
stag takes a bit of doing. 

I appreciate the fact that 
there are forests in Scotland 
where, due to the rough ter- 
rain, it is comparatively easy 
to make a stalk; but this is 


not true of the forest of 
Erchless, where I shot last 
fall with E. Hubert Litch- 


field, the tenant. Erchless is a 
comparatively small forest of 
about 14,000 acres. It is 
dumb-bell shaped and lies to 
the west of the great forest 
of Struy, which is approxi- 
mately 25,000 acres in extent. 
Erchless is, in comparison 
with the surrounding forests, 
low ground; therefore it is 
hind ground, and the stags do 
not come on to it until they 
leave the higher hills in 
search of their mates when 
the rut begins. 

One of the greatest diff- 
culties in stalking is spotting 
your quarry. Using a pair of 
eight-power glasses, I had 
diligently searched a hillside 
for fifteen or twenty minutes and not seen 
a thing. Then suddenly, plain as day, a 
stag loomed up within three hundred yards 
of me. He had been there all the time, 
either calmly feeding in plain sight or 
lying down. Once you had found him, you 
might pick up in the immediate vicinity 
a dozen to fifteen more of his kind. Having 
located him, you could quite plainly see 
the animals with the naked eye—yet you 
had completely overlooked them before 
with a high-power glass 

One hears a lot about the bonnie purple 
heather of Scotland. The heather is purple 
in summer and up to the middle of Sep- 
tember, but by the time the stags are roar- 
ing it has taken on a dark mahogany color, 
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Deer Stalking in Scotland 


How stags are hunted on the other side of the ocean 


By Carr. PAUL A. CURTIS 


almost identical with that of the red deer. 
It is a perfect example of protective color- 
ation. This, together with the soft, misty 
light of the Highland hills, makes it diffi- 
cult to spot game. 

To see game in Scotland is not to shoot, 
as we do here in America. One goes into 
the Adirondacks or New Brunswick or 
some other deer-hunting section of Amer- 
ica and slams away at the first buck that 
jumps up in thick cover, where he cannot 
possibly see a deer over seventy-five 
yards. I am not depreciating the fact that 
it is very difficult under such conditions 
to connect. In Scotland, however, only a 
suitable beast is ever killed. 

The stags are divided into five varieties. 
There is, first and foremost, the dream of 
every sportsman—a bonnie stag; that is, 
an animal of unusual proportions. Proba- 
bly one stag in fifteen that are killed would 
be in this category, for a bonnie stag is a 
Royal or Imperial, a Royal being a twelve- 
pointer and an Imperial the very rare 
fourteen-pointer. Usually such a head is 
carried by a beast of eighteen stone and 
upward. Such a head is comparable to a 
sixty-inch spread or better on a moose. 





Using the telescope to search out game 


(Apparently the Scotch do not use the 
word “pound” except when they are talk- 
ing of money. A stone is the unit of mea- 
surement used for all live weight and is 
equal to fourteen pounds.) 

Next in the scale comes a stag that 
would be, we'll say, a ten-pointer, a beast 
of normal weight—about fifteen or seven- 
teen stone. Then comes a “sma’ stag,” 
which is still shootable, probably a six- 
or eight-pointer, weighing thirteen stone. 
Now comes a “sma’ staggie,” which may 
be suitable for the larder if there is no 
venison therein. After that, at the foot of 
the scale, comes a “wee sma’ staggie”’— 
and Heaven help the fellow who shoots 


one! He is in for a good lecture by the 


head keeper and is unanimously elected a 
life member of the Herod Club, the child- 
killers of Scotland. I elected myself a 
member of the Herod Club, my first beast 
being a “wee sma’ staggie,” and I killed 
him in the woods on a drive—but that’s 
a different story. 

To spot the type of beast that a man 
wants for a trophy and that the host wants 
for the larder is a difficult job. The aver- 
age field-glass such as we use in America 
is totally inadequate. My little pair of 
binoculars which I found so satisfactory 
in Alberta for spotting sheep or grizzly 
was of little use in Scotland, because to 
see a stag is not sufficient; to see a good 
one is what counts. 

In such an open country it takes great 
care to stalk within range for a shot. Con- 
sequently, the farther away a man can 
appreciate the true value of a head the 
more time he will save, and it is for this 
reason that the skilled Scotch stalker still 
uses his old tubular Galilean telescope. 
These glasses, which are usually from 
twenty- to thirty-power, have a very small 
field of vision. Every trained rifleman who 
has used one for spotting targets on the 
range appreciates how diff- 
cult it is to find your objects 
in its field quickly. Yet the 
deer stalker will lie down 
and, using his stick for a rest, 
will patiently and cautiously 
search a whole mountainside 
before he will move on to 
look into the next corrie. 


T was on the first of Octo- 

ber that Litchfield and I 
mounted our rough Highland 
ponies and climbed from 
Erchless Castle to the spying 
rock on Erchless Forest. 
There stretched out before us 
a magnificent panorama of 
heather-strewn hillsides and 
rugged granite crags. The 
gillies sat down below the 
sky-line with the rifles, the 
pony boy waited in the valley 
below, and the head stalker, 
Fraser, my host and I crept 
to the summit. 

Carefully sweeping the ter- 
rain with my glasses, I picked 
up three moving objects 
away in the distance and 
pointed them out to Fraser. 

“Aye,” was the comment. “Hinds.” 

A few minutes later he indicated an- 
other band of hinds on a_ broad, flat 
slope before us. It took me a long time to 
pick up the tiny brown spots in the dis- 
tance. Then, as my eyes became used to It, 
here and there, all over the landscape, 
picked up other bands >r single hinds— 
yet there was not a stag among the sixty 
or more in view. I already began to ap- 
preciate what was in store for me. 

Half an hour later, after fixedly watch- 
ing a particularly rugged portion of the 
landscape, Fraser took his eyes from the 
glass. “Do you ken yon wee nobbie above 
the rocks, Mr. Litchfield? ’Tis rather dif- 
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ficult to tell you where, but I see a beast.” 
In Scotland there are apparently no ani- 
mals. There are grouse and other birds, 
and there are beasts. 

“Is it shootable?” was Litchfield’s query. 

“Aye, sir, ’tis a shootable stag, I think. 
Put your glass on the high nobbie. Now 
come down to two o’clock at one hundred 
yards below it. Do you ken yon flat rock?” 

“Vv s.”” 

“Weel, then, about fifty yards to the 
right and a little below. Do you ken two 
round rocks with a sharp-pointed one be- 
low them?” 

“Yes.” / 

“And do you see a little brown spot?” 

“Yes.” 

“Weel, that’s it, and I think it is good 
enough to shoot.” 

Such is deer stalking in Scotland. 


FEW minutes later the stalker handed 

me his long glass. I had used a spot- 
ting glass a good many times in locating 
22 caliber bullet holes in a four-inch bull’s- 
eye, but at that range it took me several 
minutes to get even “yon wee nobbie” in 
focus. Finally I found the flat rock. Then 
I sneezed and lost the whole blessed land- 
scape, and had to start all over again. But 
eventually I found it and sighted the 
sharp-pointed rock below the two round 
ones to the left of the big flat one near 
the top of the wee nobbie which, incident- 
ally, was about eighteen hundred feet high. 
I almost gasped, because there loomed 
into my vision a fine red stag with heavy 
black antlers, lying down. I could almost 
imagine I could see him complacently 
chewing his cud. 

It was arranged with little further dis- 
cussion that we would all move up a half 
mile nearer to him, which meant going 
back and making a circle—three miles in 
all. Then we would have lunch. If he 
didn’t move, which he probably wouldn't 
do until about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, we would attempt a stalk to within 
range. 

Down we went again from the spying 
rock, made our circle and came up behind 
the nearest hill which would shield us 
from vision. When we were about a half 
mile from the beast, we ate our lunch. 
This, like most other things in Scotland, 
is a solemn affair. We stretched out, and 
the gillies opened up our baskets. There 
was a delicious cold grouse pie, excellent 
sandwiches, cheese and crackers, a tart 
or two and a flask of the best. When we 
had eaten our share, the gillies and the 
stalker were called over to receive their 
portion, 

After a smoke, Fraser indicated that he 
was ready. He took the rifle from the 
gillie, and I followed him, Indian fashion, 
sneaking down the hillside just out of view 
from the rim. This brought us within 
about four hundred yards of the stag, 
which we could now clearly see. Some sev- 
enteen hinds were lying about him. He 
was, as usual, well up the wind, but almost 
surrounded by his consorts. 

The next difficulty was to get across an 
open space of some two hundred yards 
until we had the protection of the ridge 
between us and the stag. We crawled 
through the heather. Fortunately, there 
was a little drain down the mountainside, 
caused by recent rains. It was about a foot 
wide and probably six inches deep, but 
that, with the heather, afforded us just 
sufficient protection to get across without 
disturbing our quarry. Slowly, making 
every move like that of a slow-motion 
picture, we made our stalk until, with a 
sigh of relief, I stretched my aching mus- 
cles and stood erect behind the ridge for 
which we had been aiming, 

he stag, in my opinion, was as good as 
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My first Scotch stag all ready for the larder 


dead then, but not*so in Fraser’s mind. He 
crawled to the top, took one last look 
through the heather and announced that it 
was, as he had thought, a very shootable 
beast. I asked him how far away. He said 
235 yards and that it was too far. 

“But we can’t get any nearer,” I said. 

“Na,” he said. “We'll have to stay 
and see which way he moves.” 

“Fraser,” I said, “I have killed moun- 
tain sheep as far away again as that.” 

“Aye, but they were no Scotch stags. 
The light is very poor here, Captain. It 
is no the light I am told you have in 
America. Yon stag is a small mark.” 

And then a thought struck me. I 
showed him the telescope, which until this 
time I had concealed in my pocket. It 
immediately awakened new interest on his 
part. The deer stalkers of Scotland are 
familiar with the scope and its cardinal 
qualities, though not all of them own one. 

“Weel,” he said, “you can shoot if 
you're sure you can place your shot at 
that range with the wee glass.” 

He pulled the rifle out of the case. Up 
to this moment it had not even been 
loaded. The rifle is kept in the case to 
protect the muzzle and the sights while 





crossing the soft, muddy ground. There is 
no need of loading it beforehand because 
people do not take chances of wounding 
unexpected, bounding beasts that they 
might run into in the Highlands. This is 
not with the idea of making the shots 
easier; it is to protect the forests from 
undue commotion. Suppose you were on a 
forest of 15,000 acres and took a chance 
shot at a running stag and missed it. You 
would have made a needless noise with no 
benefit, and you might thereby cause a 
dozen shootable beasts to get up and move 
off on to the next property. 


HESE forests are not fenced pre- 
serves, as many people think. The 
wild red deer of Scotland is really wild. 
He can roam where he desires; in fact, 
it would be very difficult for the tyro to 
tell when he was out of bounds by the 
few insignificant markers which designate 
the end of the property he is hunting on 
and the beginning of the next forest. 
Suppose, for instance, that you shot 
and wounded such a stag. Humane con- 
sideration would demand that you follow 
him up and shoot again and again, irre- 
spective of what the sacrifice might be, 
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until you had killed him. Such indis- 
criminate shooting would be sure to drive 
every beast off your land and probably 
hurt that of the adjoining neighbor. You 
might never find the stag, for there is noth- 
ing here to show that he is down in the 
heather. There are so few marks to go by. 

So every shot that you make is sup- 
posed to be a killing one. The American 
sportsman is apt to be impatient at the 
extreme caution. He feels that he is en- 
titled to his chance. Sometimes, in bad 
taste, he will argue about it and insist 
upon shooting, but he isn’t liable to im- 
press the average stalker. 

When Fraser handed me the rifle, I 
knew that he felt I was telling him the 
truth and that I had the ability to kill 
the animal before me with a single shot. 
I crawled to the top of the ridge, with my 
sling strap fastened to my arm, the tele- 
scope in place, and one cartridge in the 
magazine and one in the chamber. Never 
in my life did I fire a more careful shot. 
I rested the point of the picket upon the 
beast’s shoulder, and I am quite confident 
that I struck exactly where I held. 


HE stag came down as if he had 

been poleaxed. Away went the hinds. 
The gillies and the pony boy came up ‘to 
offer their congratulations and to watch 
the ceremony of blooding me when my 
first beast was gralloched. Fraser stood 
before me with a twinkle in his eyes 
and said, “It is exciting to kill a good 
beast, but it is more exciting to miss him,” 
dabbing me on the forehead with a bloody 
finger. 

The following day saw us back upon 
the spying rock again. Strange as it may 
seem, within five hun- 
dred yards of where we 
had killed the first stag, 
below the wee nobbie, 6¢ 
there was another one, 
all by himself. The wind 
had changed. He had to 
be approached from a 
different quarter, and 


again we made a long SHELDON. The sniper takes his turn at the 
stalk, circling along the enntortnee 

spying rock, down into a water fowl. 

deep valley and then v : 

right under the face of “DANGEROUS SURPRISES,’ by 
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stalk took us four hours 
and a half, and when we 
crawled to the spot 
where he had been there 
was neither hide nor 
hair of him. 

Once, as we had crept 
along the face of the hill 
within plain sight of the 
top of his splendid ant- 
lers, we felt the ground 
shake as if by an earthquake. We stopped 
to listen a minute, and then Fraser ex- 
plained that it was the British Grand 
Fleet at practice in the North Sea. They 
had been anchored in the Cromarty Firth 
for some time. The pony boy told us later 
that he watched the stag with his glass 
and saw that we were making a successful 
stalk until this firing began. Then the low 
rumbling disturbed the beast, and it got 
up and slowly walked away into Struy 
Forest. Another day was gone. 

The next was equally blank. We saw 
numerous hinds, but no _ stags. The 
weather was still warm, and it looked as 
if I would have very poor luck for the 
balance of my visit. But that night it 
turned sharply cold, and there was a 
heavy frost. In the morning we went back 
again with high hopes. 

We spent the entire day watching three 
stags with hinds on a far slope some mile 
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and a half away, but at no time was it 
possible to get within shooting distance 
of them. The only thing to do was to wait 
until late in the afternoon. At about half 
past four they would get up and come 
on lower ground to feed. By that time a 
thick mist had come up. the visibility 
was very bad. Although this made it dif- 
ficult to spot game, it enabled us to get 
closer to them. 


ae as fast as we could, we 
got up to within four or five hun- 
dred yards of the band we had elected 
to follow, which appeared to have the 
larger stag. Suddenly they all got up and 
started working rapidly toward the marsh 
of Struy, some half mile to the east. Try 
as we would, moving with caution and 
keeping concealed, we could not gain upon 
them. It eventually became a race between 
the moving band, ourselves and the 
gathering twilight. We were not two 
hundred yards from the marsh when they 
stopped for a moment some four hundred 
yards above us. 

“It’s no use,” said Fraser, shaking his 
head. “We'll have to give up.” 

But Litchfield saved the day. “Tomor- 
row’s the Captain’s last chance. It’s a 
good stag; they are moving off our 
ground anyway. Let him take the chance 
if he can get to three hundred yards.” 

The shot the previous day was, of 
course, in my favor. Reluctantly the 
stalker took me forward. Even with the 
sporting scope sight, this fine beast 
blended into the dim, misty light and the 
heather so that it was almost impossible 
to place the sight accurately. 

My first shot was fortunately a lucky 


HE BLACKWATER BEAR,” by Davip 


A story you will remember. 


INCIDENT,” 


stories ever published. 


The how-to-do-it article for October deals with 
woodcock shooting. 


All in the next issue. 


one, for it hit him hard enough, high on 
the shoulder, practically to anchor him in 
his tracks. I fired four more shots, two 
over and two below, missing him clean, 
and finally got him with the sixth—a fine, 
wild stag with a heavy beam and ten 
points. 

Apologetically I turned to Fraser to ex- 
plain my chagrin at the rotten exhibition 
I had made, but he took it well. “You’ve 
learned something about the Highlands, 
Captain. ’Tis no so easy as you think. It 
was a good shot, though you did make the 
Highlands ring. Anyway,” he added, “the 
beasts were leaving us; besides, the wind 
was blowing from our property. I dinna 
think you did much harm.” 

This was my second stag. I still had 
hopes for a bonnie one. Back we went 
again to the spying rock the following 
morning and looked over the landscape 
before us. We had located one stag with 
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a shootable head in a distant corrie when ' 


one of the gillies mdicated that Ross, the 
stalker of the far beat to the north of 
us, had set up his signal on the cairp 
above Glengowrie. 

Immediately there was action. Appar- 
ently the terrain in our front was free of 
beasts, which made it possible for me to 
get across to the far side. Ross was about 
three miles away. He had stretched his 
handkerchief upon the heather at the 
cairn; and the marvelous telescope had 
picked it up—a signal that beasts had 
come into his part of the forest. 

It was decided that Litchfield would 
stalk the beast on the near side, while | 
would go across to join Ross. Higher and 
higher we climbed through the rocky 
crags and heather, until the Cromarty 
Firth, some fifteen miles distant, looked 
as if it were at our very feet. An eagle 
hovered over the hills in front of us, and 
occasionally a grouse would jump up with 
a protesting cackle. 

Eventually we reached the top and 
found a Scotchman about six feet two 
and built in proportion awaiting us. He 
promptly indicated two stags lying on the 
hillside half a mile away, both of which, 
he said, were shootable. The pony boy, 
as usual, was left behind the hill. I fol- 
lowed the stalker, the gillie followed me, 
and away we went. When we got near the 
ledge under which they were lying, out 
of the blast of the cold October wind, 
Ross signaled to the stalker to give him 
the rifle, and again we crawled forward 
through the heather. 

Even the best of stalkers can sometimes 
make a mistake. Poor Ross had been alone 
there in the hills for weeks. Living on the 
far side on his little 
croft, he was some four- 
teen miles from _ the 
nearest town. Day by 
day he would climb to 
his cairn with the spot- 
ting glass and _ search 
the hills and_ corries. 
This eventful morning 
he had seen his first 
stag and set up his sig- 
nal. No wonder he was 
keen! He made a per- 
fect stalk. In fact, it was 
too perfect. 


INALLY he indi 
cated that we were 
near the stags and 
pulled the rifle out of 


oe 
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the scabbard. He 
thought we were ome 
hundred yards from 


them, and we were only 

twenty-five. Ashe 

shoved in the bolt on top 

of the cartridge which 
he had inserted they jumped to their feet 
and dashed off. I restrained the impulse to 
shoot only the chanciest of shots, and we 
sat down as crestfallen as two little kids 
would have been. 

“I wish I had taken the shot, Ross,” I 
said. “I might have gotten him.” 

“Weel, sir,” he said, “you might have 
a half a dozen better ones if you 

ad.” 

“Maybe we will find better, but I 
haven’t seen many stags,” and in my 
heart I didn’t believe we would. 

We had our lunch and continued to the 
westward. At about two o’clock in the 
afternoon we spotted a band of seventeen 
stags right in the middle of Glengowrie. 
When they had come in Ross didn’t know, 
but they were recent arrivals. We prompt- 
ly made a stalk to within five hundred 
yards, where we could plainly observe 
them all. Here (Continued on page 89) 
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Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


' Tales of RECORD FISH 


An 834-pound bass wins first honors in the Small-Mouth Division 


FEW months ago I made an analy- 

sis of the brook-trout entries in 

the Field and Stream Prize Fishing 

Contests during the last eight or 
ten years—the weights of the fish and 
where they were caught. Apparently the 
data proved of considerable interest—and 
even inspired one of our good friends to go 
and do likewise. I refer to a communica- 
tion received recently from George A. 
Cook, in which he said: “Maybe you have 
the bass facts figured as you did the trout. 
If not, I am sending to you herewith the 
figures on a ton and a half of Dollies and 
Sallies.” 

I had been thinking about making such 
an analysis, but Mr. Cook beat me to it. 
The facts revealed in his compilation are 
so suggestive, and in some cases so start- 
ling, that I know they will prove of great 
interest. I had hoped to supplement Mr. 
Cook’s data with an estimate of the aver- 
age weight of the bass entered during the 
last ten years, as I did in the case of the 
brook trout. Immediately I attempted to 
do so, however, I ran into difficulties. 

It would seem that years ago we did 
not check up on these entries as carefully 
as we do now. In other words, judging 
from the weights and origins of several of 
the fish entered in the Small-Mouth Divi- 
sion, some of them quite obviously must 
have been large-mouths. Therefore, if 
one cannot be sure about them, any de- 
ductions regarding their weights probably 
would be of no great value. 

According to Mr. Cook’s figures, there 
were approximately a ton of big-mouths 
and a half ton of small-mouths entered 
in the Field and Stream Contests during 
the past twenty years. Think of that! 
Three thousand pounds of black bass! 

Inasmuch as the present tale concerns 
a small-mouth bass, let us confine our fig- 
ures entirely to that species. Some other 
month, when we publish the story of a 
prize-winning large-mouth, we will give 
you the balance of Mr. Cook’s data. 

Of the 143 fish which won prizes in the 
Small-Mouth Division, 20 were taken in 
the waters of New York State—the 
largest number caught in any one state. 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin and Michigan 
also ranked high, whereas Minnesota 
produced but a single prize-winner. Not 
one came from the state of Maine. Only 
ten of the total number hailed from Cana- 
da. This is quite a contrast to the brook- 
trout figures published in the April issue. 

Fifty small-mouths were caught on live 
bait. Of these 26 fell for minnows, 15 for 
frogs, 4 for worms, 3 for crawfish and 2 
for hellgrammites. 

This leaves a balance of 93 fish taken on 
artificial lures of various kinds. Of these, 
80committed suicide on plugs, 10.0n spoons 
or spinners and only 3 on flies or bugs. 

In other words, about 65 per cent of the 
fish were taken on artificial lures, which, 
I am sure, is contrary to the idea enter- 
tained by a lot of folks. The figures on 
the large-mouth species are even more 
surprising. 

Mr. Cook has estimated that the average 
weight of the first-prize small-mouths 
entered in our annual Contests since 1911 
is 8 pounds and 1 ounce. For reasons pre- 
viously mentioned, this figure is in all 





The small-mouth that won First Prize 


likelihood too high, and 7% pounds is 
probably nearer to the correct figure. 

In any event, an 834-pound small-mouth 
is a glorious fish and decidedly heavier 
than the average top fish in that Class. 
Such being the case, Mr. Joseph L. Brand 
has every reason to be mighty proud of 
his achievement. He caught his fish in 
Keating Lake, Michigan, on September 4, 
1930. Mr. Brand was unable to identify 
the make of either his rod or line, but the 
reel was made by Shakespeare and the 
lure that did tle trick was a No. 700 
Creek Chub Pikie Minnow. 


MY BIG BATTLING BASS 
By Joseph L. Brand 


HIS gives me the opportunity, first 
of all, to thank Fre_p AND STREAM 
for the honorable way in which they have 
conducted their Fishing Contests. I also 
want to show my appreciation for the un- 
expected prize given me, simply because 
I had the luck to bag an 834-pound small- 
mouth black bass. Having been requested 
to write about how I caught this bass, I 
will give you the story just as it happened. 
It might be of interest to some of you to 
know how I first heard of the lake in 
which I caught this fish. All of you prob- 
ably have heard or read about lakes that 
were noted for their fishing and big fish. 
The lake in question, however, has always 
been famous for its ability to hold its fish 
and not give them up, regardless of the 
lure that was used or the angler who 
fished it. 

A friend of mine, “Happy” Allen from 
Kenton, told me about a lake he had fished 
several times and where he never could 
get a strike, irrespective of what lure he 


used. This was in the summer of 1929, He 
also told me that he knew there were big 
fish in this lake. One day he invited me 
to come over and fish with him, but I 
told him I thought he was just as good a 
fisherman as anybody else and that he 
could tell a better fish story than most 
men. Every time I saw him I kidded him 
about the little lake with the big fish. 
Last summer, about the 4th or 5th of 
September, Happy and I met again, and 
he joked with me about not having ac- 
cepted his invitation. He said it didn’t 
matter anyway, because I probably would 
not have caught anything, as nobody else 
did, and that undoubtedly this was the 
reason why I had not dropped in on him. 


OW that remark just about nettled 

me. I have always claimed that if fish 
are in a lake it is possible to catch them. I 
told Happy that I would be over to his 
house at six o’clock that evening and that 
if what he told me were true I would show 
him how easy it is to get a bass. For some 
reason or other, I had a hunch that this 
lake held fish which I didn’t know any- 
thing about. In other words, I was start- 
ing to fall for Happy’s line. What I could 
not understand was how Happy got me 
with his line when he could not catch 
some of the fine bass that were supposed 
to be in this lake. 

Nevertheless I went home and got to- 
gether a casting outfit. With Rev. Father 
George Keating from St. Louis, who 
was visiting me at this time, I drove 
to Happy’s house in Kenton. We arrived 
at the lake, about sixteen miles away, in 
a very short time, and one look at it made 
me think of a place I used to fish in lower 
Michigan. There were plenty of lily-pads 
and logs jutting out in various places. 
The banks were boggy and dropped 
straight off to the water. At the lower 
end were about three hundred feet of 
shallow water, but no boat or raft was 
anywhere in sight. 

A farmer had built a small floating dock 
which extended out into the lake. We 
broke the ties that held it and used a long 
pole with which to push it along. For 
about an hour and a half we cast around, 
and then I informed Happy that I had had 
enough of this sort of fishing. I suggested 
that we quit for the evening. We did not 
get a rise, despite the fact that we used 
nothing but the most approved baits. I 
had watched carefully for some sign of 
fish life; but believe it or not, we might 
just as well have fished in a bath tub. 

Happy went home, but Father Keating 
and I talked things over for some time 
and made up our minds to stay until 
morning and do a little more fishing. I 
was satisfied that there must be big fish in 
this lake, as the conditions and feed were 
just about what large bass would want. 

In the morning, about eight o’clock, we 
started to fish. Father Keating, who is no 
novice with the casting rod, hooked a nice 
two-pound bass after about a half hour’s 
fishing. This marked the beginning of 
plenty of action on that ark of ours. I put 
on my favorite plug, a No. 700 Pikie 
Minnow. Before casting it I had picked 
out the most likely looking spots. 

I looked ahead (Continued on page 88) 
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For example... 


Captain Frank Rohl) 
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Captain Frank Robl, Babylon, Long Island, another 
well-known guide who recommends Ajax Heavies. 
“Resolved,” writes Captain Robl, in referring to a 
recent experience with Ajax Heavies, “I shall not 
use any shells but these hereafter for all my parties.” 


There's a U. S. shot-shell or cartridge for every shooting purpose... for every shot! 
purse...including Ajax Heavies, Climax Heavies, Defiance and Climax sh 
loads, U. S. .22 Copperbeads and Copperbead Speedsters, U. S. Imp 
Thirty-Thirties and other big game cartridges, and the famous .22 N. RA‘ 
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HERE great clouds of 

brant and broadbill 
darken the skies or spread in 
immense rafts over vast bodies 
of water...there you’ve got a 
job for a battery ...and, inci- 
dentally, for long-range U. S. 
Ajax Heavies...according to 
Captain Frank Rohl of Baby- 
lon, Long Island. 

Captain Rohl likes Ajax 
Heavies...first of all because 
they've got the power, the 
wallop, the range you need 
when you gun husky water- 
fowl that swing and rear and 
hurtle by at terrific speed and 
varying distances. 


Field and Stream—September, 1931 


isRIGHT’ 


perience Ajax Heavies, both 
lacquered and regular water- 
proofed, have performed up 
to standard and without jam- 
ming, even after his shell bag 
had been fished out of five 
feet of water. 

Whether you shoot from a 
battery...froma point...froma 
scooter... from a pass...or mere- 
ly “jump them” from a punt 
or from the marsh...try U. S. 
Ajax Heavies. They not only 
offer you long range but great 
power...clean hits at extreme 
ranges instead of ragged ones. 

Ajax Heavies are quality shells 

from high brass base 





But Captain Rohl 


work... because in 
his particular ex- 





Self-Cleaning prim- 
ing—a non-corrosive 
priming similar to 
that used so success- 
fully in U.S. Metal- 
lics to prevent rust- 
ing and pitting. 


to top wad. Lac- 


: Self-Cleaning 
likes them too be- sateen quered or regular 
cause battery shoot- PRIMING waterproofing, they 
ing is apt to be wet U. $. Shells now have look wellandshoot 


well. Made in 12, 
16 and 20 gauges. 








Merchants Hardware, Limited, Calgary, 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 111 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


General Selling Agents: 
National Lead Company, Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco, New 
York; National-Boston Lead Company, Boston; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia; 
Alberta, and Winnipeg, 


Manitoba, Canada. 
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ee 
GIVE ME A 
COUPLE OF GOOD DOGS AND 
Uw. S&S. CLIMAX... that’s ali” 


Listen...shooters...here’s your 
shot-shell story in a nutshell 


from Unele Benny Vereen 


of Burgess, South Carolina 


“I like Climax,” says Uncle Benny 
Vereen, veteran guide and crack shot, 
“because Climax has everything I 
want in an all-around shot-shell. And I 
guess that’s reason aplenty for shoot- 
ing it...don’t you think? 

“I’ve tried Climax for range, tried 
them for penetration and tried them 
in a gun I’ve used for pattern for 
years. And they’ve come through... 
measured up every time. 

“But the thing that goes big with 
me is this. In shooting U.S. Climax 
I’ve never had a miss in the field that 
I couldn’t account for. You know 
what I mean...I get the idea that when 
I do miss with Climax it’s up to me.” 

And that, in a very unscientific way, 
says as much for the quality that’s 
packed into U. S. Climax shot-shells 
as a treatise by a ballistics expert. 


See for yourself just why experienced 
shooters the world over choose Cli- 
max in the field, for the traps and for 
Skeet. Try Climax. Smokeless powder. 
10, 12, 16 and 20 gauges. 
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PEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for s fixed 
ERAL AND 8 sunset and sunrise provisions, as the Federal law prohibits 


wn as “partridge 
rairie chi P 
joners the full text of game laws in 


THE © 
CONSULT FED STATE LAWS in regard to 
restrict shooting hours. 
The term “rabbit” I includes hare; “quail,” the bird kno’ 
in the South), and all other be of the family except 
ARE ADVISED to obtain from State game co: 


4 ee nin the Rn, bat ane gm 
1-32,” and « directory of game p: 


EWFOUNDLAND an 
’ Bulletin on “Game Laws for the Season 


Alabama.—Wild turkey (gobbler), also Mar. 1-Apr. 10. Dove, also Sept. 1- 
Sept. 30, except in Mobile and Baldwin Counties, Nov. 1- Jan. 31 only. 


Alaske.— All hunting prohibited on bird and game reservations, and in closed 
areas of Kruzof and Partofshikof chants, Eyak Lake, and in Keystone 
Canyon (including one-half mile each s Richardson Highway from 
Valdez to Snowslide Gulch, and amy’ oa a Railr areas) 
Caribou, south of Yukon River, A except in roe areas on 
Steese Highway at Twelve Mile Sumit and Eacie Summit, no open sea- 
son); north, no close season er (male with horns 3 inches long), east of 
long. 138° only (southeastern Alaska), Aug ov. Moose, on Alaska 
Peninsula south and west of Kvichak River, Dliamna Lake, and a 
from Kamishak Bay to Kakhouak Bay; sheep and goat on Kenai Peninsu 
east of long. 150°, and goat on Baranof and Chich agof Islands, no open 
season. Killing of ° raales and young of moose, mountain ehcep, & er, 
and mountain goat kids prohibited. Large brown and _ bears, non- 
residents, Sept. 1-June 20; for residents, Sept. 1-June rainage area 
to Gulf of Alaska from west shore of Glacier Bay to Alsek ‘River; drainage 
to Guif of Alaska from west shore of Yakutat Bay and west edge of Hubbard 
Glacier to Bering River; drainage to west side of Cook Inlet between west 
bank of Susitna River to its confluence with Yentna River, thence along 
west bank of Yentna River to its confluence with Skwentna River, thence 
along south bank of Skwentna River to summit of Alaska Range and old 
portage from Kakhonak Bay on Iliamna Lake to Kamishak all of 
Alaska Peninsula south and west of Kvichak River, Iliamna Lake, and old 
portage from Kakhonak Bay to Kamishak Bay; and on islands of Hawkins, 
Flinetinbrook, Montague, Yakobi, and Shuyak; in rest of Territory, resi- 
dents, no close season. ack bear, no close season 


Arizona.—Blact tail or mule deer, bear, and wild turkey, south of Gila River, and 
bobwhite tet = i, rail, gallinule, throughout State, no open season 
: in Apache anc hevele Counties, no open season Soot, Oct. 16- 
30. Mourning dove, Sept. 1-Dee. Whitewings, July 15-Aug. 31 
celina. Nov. 1-Jan. 31. Squirrels, Oct. 16-Nov. 15, except 
» State, and Chiricahua and Arizona tree equirrels, south 

of Gila and Salt River base meridian, no open season. 


Arkaneas.—Deer (male), turkey gobbler, Nov. 9-Nov. 14 and Dec. 20-Jan. 1; 
jobblers, additional « open season in State, Apr. 1-Apr. 30. Rail, Sept. 1- 
‘ov. 30. Gallinule, Nov. 1-Nov. 3 


Californis.— Deer (male ey some uck), in Districts 2, 244, and 3, Aug. 1- 
Sept. 14; in Districts 1, 4, 4%, 4%, 23, 24, 25, and 26, Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in 
District '1% (mule deer rm | have 3 or more branches to each antler), 
Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in District 1! Bear, in Districts 1, 1's 
3 =e 2%, Mountain and valley quail, in District 1% 

De tate, no open season alerfowl, in 
Dotricts 4, 4%, je, i , . 21, and 22, may be hunted only on 

Wednesdays, Saturdays, lidays, and opening and closing 

days of open season, anc «rfowl may not be hunted or 

said days before 8a.m. Dove, in Districts 4, 443, and 4%, Sept. 1- Oct 31 

Gallinule Oct. 1 Nov. 30. (For « sin each | game district see “Game 


Laws, 1931 


Connecticut.— Deer owner of agricultural lands, member of family, or em- 
ployee, may kill with shotgun or, under — with rifle, on own lands, 
deer destroying fruit trees or growing crops, but must report killing to 
commissioners within 12 hours. 


Sept. 1-Oct. 15. 


Delaware.—Dove, New Castle County, Sept. 1-Dee. 1 


District of Columbis.—Hunting permitted only on marsh of Eastern 
Branch, north of Anacostia Bridge, and on Virginia shore of Pot inae 


Florida.— Deer, wild turkey, in Collier eg no open seas in 
Collier County, Nov. 20-Dec. 31. Doves, in Broward, Dade. ae M nroe 
Counties, Sept. 16-Nov. 15 Ducks pt be taken on Iamonia, Jack- 
son, and Miccosukee Lakes in Leon and Jefferson Counties on Monday 
Wednesday, and Friday y of each og during open season. Kail, 
Sept. 15-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Nov. 20-Nov. 30. 


oosa, Chattooga, ey =: Gilmer, Gore 
Stephens, Towns, 


ia.—Deer, in Dade, Dawson 
don, Habersham, Lumpkin, } , Pickens, Rab 
Union, Walker, White, and eld Counties, no open season "Fes 
squirrel, no open season. Quail, in Pierce County, may be hunted on 
uesdays and Fridays only. Dove, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. 


— Deer, in Adams, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, Elmore, Gem, Lemhi, 
and Valley Counties, and in Idaho County south of Main Salmon and east 
of Little Salmon, Oct. 1-Oct. 26; in remainder of Idaho County, Oct. 5- 

ov. 10; in Clearwater County north and west of North Fork and Little 
Herth Fork Clearwater Kiver, Oct. 15-Dec. 1; in rest of Clearwater County 
ct. 5-Nov. 15; in Ciark, Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, and Teton Counties, 
Oct. 11-Oct. 20; in Benewah, nor a Eng t Koo 
Nez Perce, and Shoshone Counties, ov. 1-Nov. 30; 

Lake, Caribou, Franklin, and Oneic da é vuntion Oct 

ington County, Oct. 1-Oct. 26. Mountain goats, in Adams, Blaine. 

Butte, Custer, Elmore, Lemhi, Valley, come, and Clearwater Counties, 

Oct. 10-Oct. 20. Mountain sheep (ram only—under special license; fee, 

nonresident, $50, resident, $25), in Valley ead Letahi Counties only, Oct. 15- 

Oct. 25. Elk, in Cearester and Idaho Counties, Uct. 5~Nov. 10; in Clark, 

Madison Counties, Dec. 1-Dec. 15; in Franklin 
mn Teton County, Oct. 15-Nov. 1. Deer, «lk 

p, ho open season, except as above. Bear, in 

Clearwater, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez 
May 31; in rest of State, no close 
for local seasons on upland game 


Fremont, Jefferson, = 
County, Oct. 20-Oc 
mountain goal, ort ah 
Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, 
Perce, and _y a wa 1 
Game Laws, 32 


Dlinois.— Squirrel, in mastheen zone, Sept. 1-Dec. 1; in central zone, Aug. 1- 
Dec. 1; in southern e, July i-Dec For counties in each zone, see 
“Game Laws, 1931- 32.’ ) 

Kadese—Foz Ley Aug. 1-Jan. 31; other squirrels, no open season. 
Sept. 1 . 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 


Kentucky.—Cool, Nov. 1-Dee. 31. 


Rail, 


uisians.—Deer, in Concordia, Avoyelles, Rapides, Vernon. ont all parishes 
north thereof, Dec. 1-Jan. 15; in parishes south, Nov. 1-Jan. 


0; in Androscoggin 
Waldo, and York 
Oxford, Penobscot, 
3 1-Dec. 15. Hare 
, ond York Counties, Oct. 


— Deer, bear, in Aroostook County, Oct. 16-Nov. 
Cumberland, Kennebec, Knox, Lincoln, _ * 
Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30, and in Hancock, 


jin, Cumberland, Sagadaho 


Maryland.— Deer (male—having two or more points to one antler), in Allegany 
County and = hay ont Rod and n Club grounds in Washington 
County, Dee. 1-Dee. 15; in Garrett County, Dec. 1-Dee. 3. Squirrel, addi- 
tional open season, Nov. 15-Dec. 24, grcept in Allegany, Cecil, and Garrett 
Countien. Nov. 15-Dee. 24 only Wild turkey, quail, Garrett County, 1933 
Jove, additional season, Sept. 1-Sept. 30, except in Allegany, Cecil, and 
Garrett Counties. 


Massachusetts.—Deer, in Berkshire, Franklin, Hampshire, and Leas den 
Counties, ~Dec. 19; in Nantucket County, Bao 
pean hare, in Berkshire County, no close season. 
tucket County, Oct. 20-Feb. 29. Quail, in Essex, Hampden, Hampshire, 
Middlesex, Nantucket, Norfolk, and Worcester Counties, BO Open season. 
Pheasant, in Dukes County, no open season 


Michigan.— Director of conservation may shorten or don season or other- 
wise restrict the taking of any species of a Upper Peninsula 
and in Alcona, Alpena, Ben 
Leelanaw, Meatasrency, Oge 
Roscommon Counties only, Lower Peninsula, Nov . 30. 

Lower Peninsula, Oct. 15—Jan. 31; Upper Peninsula, Oct. 1-Jan. 31. 
prairie chicken, introduced pheasant, in Upper Peninsula, no open season. 


Minnesota. on — grouse and on Chinese one and English 
pheasants Testrieted to 21 days between Oct. 15 and Dec. 


Mississippi.— Dove, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. Boards of supervisors may shorten 
seasons. . For local regulations p abn to sheriff or county clerk. 





and sage 


the last two paragraphs 


See ee ee ee eee 


Montana.— Deer (males only—with horns not less inches long), in 
Granite, Missoula, and Powell Counties, Oct. pratt 2b: aoe (either sex), 
in os Lake, Flathead, Lincoln, Sanders, part of ‘Ravalli Counties, 

Oct. 25-Nov. 25; in part of Ravalli County, 
Glacier County, ‘Oct. 15-Nov. 15; 
Daniela, Dawson, Fergus, Garfield, ‘Liberty, Musselshell, Mi 
Phillips, Powder River, Prairie, Richland, Roosev lt, Rosebud, Sheridan, 
a Teton, Treasure, Valley, Yellowstone, and parts of Horn, Gallatin, 

ondera Counties, no open season. Elk, head, Glacier, 

eae. Petroleum, Pondera, and paste of Gallatin, Missoula, and Powell 

Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 15; in of Lewis an k oy Nov. - 
Nov. 15; in parts of Lewis and Tark and Teton Coeation, Oct. 15- 

of Ravaili County, Sept. 20-Oct. 20, and in Park County, Oct. is: 

20; in rest ite, nO Open season. ommission may make regula- 

tions affecting open seasons and the hunting of elk. 


Nevada. —Fish and t commissioners fix season on deer with branched | 


= and uplan: 
or close season entirely. Sage hens, 
holidays only, July 25-Aug. 3. 


New Hampshire.— Deer, in Coos County (except ie Lay of Dalton, White- 
field, and Carroll, Nov. 1-Dec. 15), Oct. 1 . 30; in Carroll ‘County, 
Nov. 15-Dee. 15; in Cheshire County, Dee. 1- Dee. 15; in Grafton County, 
Nov. 1-Dee. 15; in Rockingham County, Dec. 15-Jan. 1; in rest of State, 
Dec. 1-Dee. 31. Cock pheasant, in Hillsboro, Merrimack, Rockingham, and 
Strafford Counties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 6. Rail, Sept. 4- Nov. 30. Gallinule, 

Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 


New Jersey. —Quail, in Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Hun heoton, Morris, Passaic, 

merset, —, Union, and Warren Counties, March Ruffed 

grouse, in Essex, Hunterdon, Mercer, Middlesex, Seumeuth, Somerset, 
and Union Counties, Mar. 9, 1932. 


‘Commission may shorten open season on game (see ame Laws, 

3 (male), in Adirondacks, Oct. 15-Nov. is except in 
Greene County, Nov. 1-Nov. 8; on own land with — only in Dutchess 
County, Nov. 1-Nov. 15; in Ulster Sullivan, Renaselaer, ware, Colum- 
bia, and Orange Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 15; in rest of State, no open season. 
Bear, unprotected, in Clinton, Delaware, Essex, ranklin, Greene, and 
a ———— but license "° ig uired to them from a: 
25 t 15. Varying hare, 26-Mar. 1. ‘ottontail rabbit, Oct. 
Jan ce aA in Wayne, Ontario, Orleans, Livingston, Monroe, aa 
Cayuga, Schuyler, Tompkins, and Onondaga Counties, Oct. 15-Mar. 31, 
Poz squirrel, no open season. uail, in Dutchess, Greene, Orange, Putnam, 
Rensselaer, Sullivan, estchester Counties, Nov. 15-Nov 
Woodcock, south of the main line of the New York Central Railroad from 
Buffalo to Albany, and the oat —_ Albany Railroad from Albany to 
the Massachusetts —e Oct. 15-N 

Long Island.— Varying hare, Get. ie aan 1. 

Jan. 31. Fox squirrel, no o 


North Dakota.—Deer, in Bowman, oan Billings, Golden Valley, McKenzie 
(south of Township 150), Divide, Burke, Renville, Ward, Bottineau (west 
of range 76), McHenry, Pierce, Benson, Towner, Cavalier, Nelson, Grand 
Forks, Walsh, and Peinbina Counties, no open season. White-breasted and 
shar p-tai led gro use, Sept. 16-Oct. 16. Ruffed grouse, in Bottineau, en 
Pembina, and Rolette Counties only, Oct. 7-Get. 16. Coot, no open seaso: 


1-Nov. 30. Coot, gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 


game, and boards of county commissioners may shorten 
Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, and 


Cottontail rabbit, Oct. 26- 


Ohio.—Rail, Nov. 


Oklahoma.—Quail may not be hunted except on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday of each week oe a season and on Thanksgiving Day and 
eae and New Year's 

undsy 


Oregon.—Bear, in Jackson, Josephine, and Klamath Counties only, Nov. 1- 
Nov. 30. Franklin grouse, no open season. Sooty or blue grouse, ruffed 
grouse, in Baker, Union, and Wallowa Counties, Aug. 20-Sept. 20. Chinese 
pheasants, in Lincoln, Tillamook, Clatsop, Wasco, , Wheeler, Jefferson, po 
Reseay, & and Curry Counties, no open seaso; "Mountain or plu 
California or valley quail, in Douglas, Jackson, Josepha, Yamhill, Klamath, 
Lake, Umatilla, Gilliam, Crook, Sherman, Morro hutes, Marion, 
Coos, and Curry Counties, Oct. 15-Oct. 31. Sage ion in Baker and Union 
Counties only, Aug. 15-Aug.25. Hungarian — Morrow, Sherman, 
Umatilla, and Wallowa Counties only, Oct. 15-Oct. 31. 


ptewinad Baest of Game 





Commissioners, Harris- 
her restrictions on hunting. — 


ae oe ay 2 
inule, Oct. 1-Nov 


and o' 
grouse, Nov. 2-3, 4, 9,10, i1, 19,20, 21, 26, 27, 28. Galli 


Bhod nd.—Cock pheasant, in town of New Shoreham (4 y¥), Oct 
15, N “yr 5 and 19, and Dec. 3; in town of Jamestown (2 an = "Nov. 
an . 


South Carolina.—Deer, in Greenville, Oconee, and Pickens Counties, open 
season one day only—Jao. 1, 1932. In Lexington, Richland, = Saluda 

2 xy no open season uail (partridge), in Bamberg County, Nov. 
-Feb. 5; in Cherokee, Chester, Fairfeld, ne ay and York Counties, 

2 ; y 1; in Pickens County 

rig rh, Newberry, an 


a season one day, Jan. 1, 1932; 

in Leneseter rater Ay Nee 27-Feb. tween September | and Thanks- 

girviss Day rabbits may be hunted ‘without firearms and squirrels without 
Doves, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. 


South pote — Deer (male with two or more points to one antler), in Meade, 
Lawrence, Pennington, Custer, and Fall River Counties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 20, 
Chinese ringneck or English pheasants, ruffed grouse, prairie chicken, 

innated, white-breasted, or sharp-tailed grouse, and sage ee a only be 
taken under regulations of Game and Fish /ormission, Pier: 


Tennessee.— Deer, in Cartér, Cheatham, Johnson, Sullivan, and Unicoi Counties, 
ho open season. —s and Washington 
Counties, Nov. 20-Dec. 2) io Carter County, Nov. 15-Jan. 15; in 
Decatur ‘County, Dee. 10-Fe! b. 20; b Fayette County, Dec. 10-Feb. 15; 
in Lauderdale County, Dec. 10-Mar. 1; in ‘Hardin County, Dec. 10-Feb. 1; 
in Haywood County, ye a9 fo Hardeman and Madison Counties, 
Nov. 24-Feb. 1; in Menai y Cou . 20-Feb. 15; in Robertson County, 
Nov Soren. 31; in LS van ‘Goals. Nov. 25-Feb. 15; in . ton 
County, Nov. 25-Ja: ; in Claiborne County, no open "dons, 
in Carter ‘County, Nov. Me 15; in laiborne aD, sone on season. 
Rail, Sept. 1~Nov. 30. Gallinule, Nov. 1-Nov. 


Sees ‘ailed deer (male, with pronged horn), west of Pecos River, Nov. 
6-N ; deer, in Bastrop, Callahan, Eastland, Harrison, H: 
Hutehinsca, Parker, Palo Pinto, Roberts, San Saba, and ——- 
ties, no open season. Squirrel, additional season, May 1-Jul 
turkey gobblers, also Mar. 1-Apr. 30, except in —— 
Angelina, San Augustine, Sabine, Tyler, Jasper, Ni n, Leon, “f 
Madison, Trinity, Grimes, Walker, San ‘Jacinto, Polk} Sipntoombery, Rob- 
ertson, Brazos, Burleson, Lee, Bastrop, and Washington Counties, Mar. 1- 
Wild 4 in Callahan, Eastland, Stephens, Palo Pinto, 
ba, and Harrison Counties, BO open Prairie 
chicken, in Collingsworth and Wheeler Counties, nO Open season. uail, 
in Stephens County, no open season. Mourning dove, in North 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31; in South Zone, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. White- 
in State, Aug. 8-Oct. 31. Waterfowl, coot, Wilson's eni 
Zone, Oct. 16-Jan. 15; in South Zone ~, 1-Jan. 
Oct. 31. Gallinule, in North Zone, t. 
Nov. 1-Nov. 30. North and South } all, defined in iservice and Reg- 
ulatory Announcements, B. 8. No. —- obtainable from eet of Bio- 
logical Survey, Washington, r in State game law, to be had from 
Game, Fish, and Oyster Commission, Austin, Tex. 


Utah.— aah, in Fish Lake Game Preserve, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. Commissioner 
x open seasons on quail, grouse, sage hen, and dove. 


oun- 


Vermont.— Deer, in Franklin County, no open season on waters or 
shores of Joe’s Pond in towns of Danville, Cabot me nd Waldo, Stone 
Pond or Shadow Lake in town of Glover, Caspian Lake in town of Greens- 
boro, and Groton or Lund’s Pond in town of Groton, 1937. Gallinule, 
Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 


momarized in below. 
protection officials may be bed thon hen issued, on 


, the date terminating the close season is given. 
ts hunting migratory game b: 


’’ im the South; “grouse” includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, cue’ geome 
to Old rid p! 


from sunset to half an hour before sunrise, and some States turthe 
news as “partridge” in the North and “pheaseap 


hens. 
in States where hunting is contemplated, as PROVISIONS OF oF MINOR IMPORTANCE ARE OMITTED FROM Tay 


to the of Ag 





ays or the preceding Saturdays, if they fall on | 


Washington, D, a 


—Deer, east of the Blue Bite 
jan. 15; 


- Peon Poe o ounty, Des. 1 otto ee 


ct Suaser County, Oct. 








no! e, 
and With one x it aw Shenae 
above the hair, in Bland, Craig, Giles, Manigemaey. om 
Dec. 1, 2, and 3. Wild turkey, Pe ag grouse, 
Fairfax, Fauquier, Grecuc, Loudoun, Orange, Pri: 
—_ Stafford Counties, and — « age es 
1, ye ang Highland Cou 
Giles, yom Pulaski ou noke, Rusell, Mere Rana a Tassel W 
Ibe: contact klin, Henry, Lancaster, Northum 
ri estmoreland C: counties, no open season; wild tu 
. in Bath Cor mn iss 


County, on wodenedane’ Saturda 6, or Sundays. 
Washington.—Open seasons on deer (male), elk, rabbit, ‘aire, et 
pland game birds fixed by county game commissions. 


Marshall, Mercer, and Mingo Coutgt | 


u 

West Virginia.—Deer, in Marion, } 
Red squirrel, unprotec 
in Pierce, Barron, Chippewa, Sy Price, 
counties north areal, Dec. 1-Dee. 
tate, no open 
‘01 sha, Milwaukee, ‘Ozaukee, 
Walworth, hegre ar and Waukesha Counties, Lo open seasoa; 
of State, Nov. I-Jan. 

Wyoming.—Deer (male “with forked horns), in Albany, Campbell, 
Johnson, beg ay | Platte, Sheridan, and Sw rectwater * Countiag 
Oct. 15; in Hot Springs and Washakie Countie: 6-Oct. 3y 
Horn einig, Oct. 20-Oct. 31; in Converse, G Fe ramie, 
brara Countios, no open season; in Lincoln, Sub slette, and Uinta 
Oct. 1-N 15; in Crook and Weston Counties, Oct 15-Nov. 16 
in Lincoln, Sublette, my Uinta Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; ia 
County, Oct. ig Horn C ounty, Oct 20-Oct. 31; in 
and Carbon Goontion, Jet 1-Nov. 30; in Fremont, Park, and 
Counties, Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in rest of State, ho open season. Ball 
under special permit from Commissioner, in parts of Fremont, 

Teton Counties, Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in parts of Lincoln and Se 
Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15. Male mountain sheep, in Park County, Sette 
Nov. 15; in Teton County, Oct. 15-Oct. 31; in Lincoln and Sulkte 
Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15. Grouse ar pe sage grouse), in Cai od 

Johnson Counties, Sept. 15-Oct. 14; > Crom, Platte, “at 

it. 1-Sept. 30; in Fremont, aeeeahe. Sublette, and 

: 5; in Park and Teton Counties, Sept 1S-Nov. i 

Sept. 15-Oct. 14. Sage ae bon, 

and Teton Counties, no es 

CANAD4.— Communicate with Commissioner, National "Parks of of Const 
Ottawa, Ont., for full text of the Canadian Regulations on Migratory 

irds. 

Alberta.—All big game must have horns at least 4 inches long 

orest rves of y Mountains, under 

31. Deer, south of North Saskatchewan River ‘and east d 

n Pacific Railway from Edmonton to ——- no open season 
Shar piled rouse, north of Red Deer River only, Oct. 1-Oct. 15. Wa 
Sowl, gellinule, ay Sept. 15-Dec. 14, except north of Clearwste 
and * Athatesk Rivers, Sept 

British Columbi: me So oom seasons on upland game birds fixed annually 
Order-in-Council, which may be obtained from anes 
on ..,. moose, in —y* Fort George, Cari 


Deer, meow, 
licene 


io, 


boo, and 
lector: moo; ectoral District, north of ‘oon 
parallel, Sept. 1- x hy 15; in Columbia Electoral District, Sept. 15-Oct. 
- rest wince, no open season. Bull caribou, in Eastern 
cept in Mackenzie and Skeena Electoral Districts, Cariboo Beeteral 
District west of Fraser River, and except south mela line Gute 
Rail 1-Dec. 15; in rest of Province, no open season. 
in Fernie and Columbia Electoral Districts (except ona 
west of Columbia River), Sept. 15-Oct. 15; in rest Ph 
open season. Male mountain sheep, in Eastern District north of 
National Railway and in Cariboo and Lillooet Electoral Districts southd 
the main Chileotin River and west of Fraser River, and in Fernie, Cranium, 
and Columbia Electoral Districts, Sept. 1-Nov ‘15; in rest of 
open season. Mountain goat, in tern District (except North and 
Okanagan, — Grand Forke-Greenwood Electoral Se 
«5; in Western District (except on Vancouver Isl , Sept. 
Male deer (male, white-tail, coast), in Eastern District — 
in North and South Okanagan and Similkameen Electoral 
of summit of Midway Mountains in Grand Forks-Greenwood 
District, no open season), Sept. 12~Dec. 15; in Western District, 
Dee. 15, except in North and South Saanich and Rigi 
Vancouver Island, Sept. 12-Oct. 31, and except 
, ho open Bear (except white or coreahd ), in 
District, met 1-June 30; in Western District, Sept. 12-June @. 
and-tailed pigeon, co 15-Oct. 15. Waterfowl, coot, Wilson’ 
Eastern District. Sept. 15-Dec. 31, except water, ~é and coot in 
Electoral District, “Sept 15-Nov. 30; in Western ict, 
b. 28. Western District, west summit 
Atlin Electoral District, except for migratory birds, 
Rupert Electoral Districts excluding that 
illooet Electoral District east “i easterly railway yard limit of 
Railway Station on Pacific t Eastern Railway in Lillooet 
District. Eastern District ra mee est ! Frovines 
Manitoba.— Duck, north of 53d parallel, Sep’ 
New Brunswick.— Deer, on Grand Manan, rs eenpebaite, and Deer Islands 
open season, but a resident thereof, under $1 license from Minister, 2 
take one deer, Oct. 15-Nov. 15. mye unde bo 
$25), may take two bears, Apr. 1-June 30. Grouse =, a 
‘ampobello, and Deer Island, no open sea: 
an Group, Oct. 15-Jan. 31 “| 
and Manan Group, Oct. 15- be 


Wilson's a on nds in Gi 
ri mountain sheep, oF 


Northwest Territories.—Female caribou, 
with young at foot, and their young, no open season. 
in Council may, regulation, alter seaso 

Nova Scotia.—Deer, male only, on Cape Breton Sstand 


Governor Gad 
Moose, 0 
Breton Island, no open season Rv _ d use, on Cape Bretom 
Nov. 1-Nov. 15. Goose, brant, in Halifax, Shelburne, and Queens Coasts 
under license from Minister, Dec. 1-Feb. 14. Duck, rail, in Combat 
County, Sept. 15-Dec. 31. 
Ontario.—Deer, bull moose, north of Canadian National Railway Sept. I 
ational Railway River, 


to Tn Bay, 


to Mattawa 
a A shore 
Oct. 20-Nov. 25; south Canadian Pacific and Heron Bay snd nor 
Nipissing and French River (except on St. Joseph Island, Algoma 
Nov. 10-Nov. 25), Nov Nov. 25; and south of Freneb and 
Rivers (except in’ Leeds, Grenville, Dundas, Stormont, on “ 
Carleton Counties, and in Bruce, Grey, Simcoe, and York ‘Comat 
territory south and west thereof, no open season), Nov. 5-Nov. 2 0. Ve © 
fowl, Wilson's one or jackenipe, rail, coot, gallinule, north Part wed 
‘Trench an: tawa Rivers and - all Georgian Bay ie 00 ae 
15; south, Sept. 15-Dec. 1 
Winnipeg line of Canadian } 
Quebec.— Moose, cout of St. Lawrence River, Sep 
jaskatch er, moose (males only), caribou, north of ‘tons I i 
Nov. 15-Dee. Mt south of Township 35, no open season. 


orth Lae 
Dutra. 
eed Male 


north 


Yo-Dee i 


NEWFOUNDLAND.—Hare, rabbit, ptarmigan, willow growse of La 
goose, plover, curlew, snipe, or other wild or migratory birds (except how 
and crow, wagresccted. and except capercailzie, or dlack gam, wel 
season), Oct. 1- ig 

MEXICO.— Deer | mated , north of 20th parallel, Oct. 16-Jan. 31; aa* 
20th parallel, July 16 Det me Antelope, —* shee, oe nome 


& 


season. Bear, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Rabbit, 

1-Feb. 28. 0 shone aa Sept. 1-Sep' “4 

16-Nov. 30, and other doves and pigeons, Oct. 1-Dec. 31 
duck, goose, onan, Lang 1-Feb. 28. Other shorebirds, Aug. 1 
Wild turkey, cura: cojolite, Sept. 1-Dec. 31. Alli | 
31. Anteater, hinkajew, “Set. 1 Jan. 31. Paca, armadilo, Nov. I-las 
Tapir, Sept. i-Nov. 30. 





Ignorance is 





Know your game laws, both State and Federal. Read them carefully. Know what you're 
no excuse in the eyes of the law. No sportsman 1 


for him to do so unknowingly 


doing before you do th. 


will wilfully break a game law. There is no excust 
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aoe Safely en- 
 (cxcene Cae os |; cased in its 
t ‘e handy leather 
a Fone . sheath and Car- 


rest of e 
Tey ried on the own- 
% Dek a. _—_ ar agg cy — 

et ‘except while tdoor Knife is always 

ral Dita a ready for instant use. 
Whether cutting your way 
through underbrush, sharp- 
ening tent stakes, slicing ba- 
con, dressing game or doing one 
of the innumerable other jobsa 
sportsman asks a knife todo, 
you will be glad the knife at 
your belt is Marble’s Ideal. 
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and Deer Istaniys 
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Mattavs River, =f 
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a) /eKnite that Cut 
| & ItsWaytoThelOP/ 


Seven Features 


Make This the Most Popular 


‘Knife with Sportsmen Everywhere 


(1) Generous of Blade 

(2) Keen as a Razor 

(3) Shaped for outdoor service 

- (©) Pointed to find its way quickly 


. & Double edged to follow through 
Modeled to fit a man’s hand with a 
sure, easy grip 
Metal tipped and guarded to make 
your hold more certain 


Marble’s Ideal Outdoor Knife 


is an indispensable part of the equipment of the sportsman, 
tourist, scout and camper. Its utility far exceeds its modest 
cost. Asa protective implement, it is always ready for any 
emergency —always dependable, always effective. 


No.4S—Leather Handle,5-in.Blade, No.46—Real Stag Horn Handle, 4 
with Leather Sheath—$2.78 Biade with Sheath—$3.50 
No.45—Leather Handle,6-in.Blade, No. 46—Real Stag Horn Handle,6-in. 
with Leather Sheath —$3.00 Blade with Sheath—$3.78 

No.45— Leather Handle, 4}{ in. Blade, 
° with Leather Sheath, $2.50 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG.CO. 





Free Catalog shows complete line of Marble’s Knives, 
Axes, and other equipment for Sportsmen's use. 
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THE 28-BORE GUN 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


OME years ago, when the twenty- 
bore was approaching the summit 
of its present popularity, it was pre- 
dicted in these pages that extremists 

would seek even smaller calibers. This 
prophecy has been amply justified by the 
demand for the 410-bore shotgun which 
so far exceeded the fondest hopes of our 
makers, that it might be said to have taken 
them completely by surprise. 

Experience with these miniature shot- 
guns leads me to express the opinion that, 
admirable as they are to teach the young- 
ster or the girl friend 
the rudiments of gun 
handling, their habitual 
use for sport is most cer- 
tainly not to be encour- 
aged. It is one thing for 
the big-game hunter to 
include one in his bat- 
tery for the purpose of 
knocking over an occa- 
sional perching grouse 
or a rabbit in its form as 
an addition to the menu, 
without disturbing the 
surrounding country. On 
the other hand, it is quite 
another thing to habitu- 
ally use one for quail or 
rabbits under normal 
sporting conditions, and 
thinking sportsmen from 
various parts of the coun- 
try are complaining to 
me about the use of this 
gun for such purposes. 

To my mind the use 
of the ultra-small-bore 
gun for game, be it high- 
velocity rifle or shotgun, 
is a fair indication of the 
user’s very high estima- 
tion of his ability. And, 
as I have observed be 
fore, most of us have a 
higher regard for our 
skill on game than our 
performance deserves. 


There are men who 
adopt miniature guns 
through a_ sincere, 


though misdirected, de- 
sire to attain better 
sport, but in the majori- 
ty of cases I fear that it 
really involves the gross- 
est form of self-flattery. 


Edited by Carr. Paut A. Curris 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











Ego controlled partakes of the quality 
of a virtue, but it is no virtue, merely for 
the sake of gratifying one’s self-esteem, to 
hit fifteen quail with three-eighths of an 
ounce of shot, letting off five to needlessly 
suffer or succumb in order to bag ten. The 
use of an open-bore twenty, with the light 


The 28-bore is an ideal lady’s gun 





load of three-quarters of an ounce of shot, 
sufficiently demonstrates the improvidence 
of thin patterns, yet the pattern of the im- 
proved-cylinder twenty, so loaded, is con- 
siderably denser than that of a full-choke 
410-bore throwing three-eighths of an 
ounce. The former contains 219 pellets of 
No. 7 shot, against the latter’s 109, and the 
former will put 87 in a 30-inch circle at 
forty yards, as against the latter's 44, Not 
that we would use either of them at such 
extreme range, but the comparison stands. 

ro date, some twenty-five perfect scores 
have been made with the 410-bore at 
skeet, which would seem to refute my ar- 
gument, but as a matter of fact, skeet in 
this instance is not a fair test. Skeet tar- 
gets are taken in the 
open; in no instance is 
there a lot of interven- 
ing brush to absorb part 
of the meager pattern. 
Skeet targets are shot 
from the firm and estab- 
lished footing of one 
who has prepared him- 
self for a target which 
will be thrown within 
five seconds of the time 
he asks for it, and he 
knows exactly where it 
is going. Admitting as 
we must that the 410- 
hore should certainly be 
full choke to fulfil its 
inission, it leaves not the 
slightest margin for er- 
ror in aim due to im 
proper stance or the ele- 
ment of surprise and un- 
known angles. 


EVERAL good shots 

among my immediate 
circle of friends and cor- 
respondents have. tried 
out the 410-bore on 
game and have unami- 
mously found it want- 
ing. 


is the query in my mind 
as to why the 28-bore, 
which is a more powef- 


and has been with us 
for years, should have 
been overlooked for s0 
long. For one thing, 
there were only two 
firms producing worth- 
while guns of this cali- 
ber in America, but the 
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Above is reproduced an exclusive Peters “Sparkograph” of a shot string in fight. 
The time of exposure was approximately one millionth of a second. 


ye} 


ee it won't 
be long now 


In one section of the country after 
another —for one kind of game or 
another—the “first day” will soon be 
here again. 








By all means be prepared. Be con- 
sidering your ammunition now. There 
is a way to know which is best for you. 
Why not investigate—test—then oa 
decide? s 





Thousands of Peters users testify 
that performance is so faultless that 
they shoot Peters with greater confi- 
dence—which in itself is important. 


Perhaps you may come to feel that 
same way, too. Learn about the 
superiority of Peters. Try it now— 
and be “all set” ahead of the season. 
Ask your Peters Dealer—or write us 
direct—for your free copy of interest- 
ing booklet,“From Trigger to Target.” 













Ge PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


Department I-27 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
New York 









San Francisco 
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NEW 





BROWNING 
\6.and \2-Gauge 


$ 


{ 


FORMERLY 
6559.~ SO129 


vorite. The light- 
est 16-gauge au- 
tomatic—the 
lightest 12-ga. 
automatic. 


i, :* 


of, 


BROWNING ARMS CO., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


A 36-PAGE BOOK ON THE 


World’s Finest 


Firearm 


Get this book about the fa- 
mous Browning Automatic. 
See how John M. Browning 
*tharnessed the recoil’’... 
how the Browning ‘‘16’’ 
weighing only less than 
7 lbs., shoots standard 
loads without a kick. 
Easier to shoot, easier 
to carry, easier to 
point. No wonder the 
Genuine Browning 
Automatic has be- 
come the world fa- 


LOW PRICES 


-YOU/ 


A New 
Browning 


Sales 
Policy 


Our new 
method of 
distribu- 

tion makes 
it possibleto 
reduce our 
prices from 
$65.50 for the 
16-gauge and 
$61.00 forthe 12- 
gauge to $49.75 
for either—direct 
from us. This en- 
ables you to own 
the finest light 
weight gun made 
anywhere in the 
world at the lowest 


possible price. Genu- 
ine Browning 
carry a lifetime guar- 
antee 
equaled in quality of 
material used or work- 
manship. 


Mail the Coupon 


Our new 36-page catalog 
describes Browning guns 
in detail. Tellsabout John 
M. Browning, the inven- 
tor of the famous Brown- 
ing Machine Gun, whom 


guns 


and are not 


S. Secretary of War 


eU.S. 
called ‘‘the greatest gun 
wizard of the modern 
age”. The coupon brings 
the book. Ask for the 
Catalog No. 801K 


Brown 


Headquarters and 
General Offices: 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A, 
Ogden, Utah 


Liege, Belgium 


Catalog : 
Coupon so1K 
Please send me your Browning Automatic Catalog. 













































real reason why these guns had lost or 
failed to gain favor was that there was no 
one who had deemed it profitable to im- 
prove the ammunition for them and sup- 
ply us with a strong, killing load. 

So, when I heard a year ago that the 
Peters Cartridge Company was bringing 
out a man’s-size 28-bore shell in their fa- 
mous “High Velocity” brand I decided to 
look into its possibilities. I secured half a 
case of them, which I considered sufficient 
for my purpose and at the same time wrote 
to the Parker Company and requested 
them to lend me a gun with which to carry 
out my investigation. The weapon receiv- 
ed was a G. H. E. grade, with twenty- 
eight-inch barrels, and weighing five 
pounds, twelve ounces. It was bored full 
choke in both barrels and chambered for 
the 27-inch case. The measurements of 
the stock were approximately right and a 
prettier little piece at the price would be 
hard to find. Targeted at the conventional 
thirty-inch circle at forty yards, both bar- 
rels made a pattern of 155—which is 70 
percent—using three-quarters of an ounce 
of chilled No. 7 shot and two drams of 
Dupont Oval powder in the Peters high- 
velocity 274-inch cases. 

I will not bore my readers with a long 
dissertation on the patterns made. There 
have been enough of them in the sporting 
magazines of late. Let it .suffice to say, 
therefore, that they were evenly and com- 
pletely distributed. 


VERYTHING was satisfactory as to 

penetration, so I approached the 
shooting of game with every confidence in 
the gun’s ability to do its little bit, though 
I was by no means sure of my own ability 
to hold the gun straight enough. It was 
late in December when I put the saucy lit- 
tle thing in the car with my springer span- 
iel and headed for a private preserve on 
which I shoot and where I knew there 
were still a lot of old cock ringnecks 
about. Most sportsmen will concede that, 
though easy to hit, a pheasant is tough 
and takes a lot of stopping, and if you 
think that is so in October you should 
try him in December, where it is still law- 
ful to shoot pheasants at that time. 

It was a fine, sharp winter's afternoon 
and there were about six inches of snow 
on the ground—just ideal for Chinamen 
and bunnies. I had a perfectly corking 
time all by myself, bagging two pheasants 
and four rabbits in two hours with eight 
shells, even though I missed, with both 
barrels, the first bird that I shot at. 

Being delighted with the little gun's 
performance, I gave it to the Madame to 
shoot with the following afternoon and 
she did quite as well with it. Since then 
I have used it on quail and find that it is 
all the gun one need ask for, for the 
purpose, provided he will pass up the odd 
long shot and be satisfied to miss a diffi- 
cult one now and then and which he 
could reasonably expect to hit with the 
more tolerant pattern of an open-bored 
twelve. For there is one thing to which 
he must reconcile himself in the begin- 
ning with the twenty-eight and that is, it 
must be full choke. 

have since shot several rounds of 
skeet with this gun and averaged nineteen, 
whereas I average about 21% with the 
twelve-bore. I believe that this can be 
accepted as a fair example of the differ- 
ence in effectiveness of the two guns at 
short range and at which most of our 
game is shot. 

The full-choke twenty-eight-bore, us- 
ing the Peters “High-Velocity” shell, 
throwing a full three-quarters of an ounce 
of shot, is certainly somewhat more killing 
than the open-bored twenty’s equal weight 
of shot which some men use on quail, 
though it will take more skill to use it. 
For those who wish to practice the 
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light-tackle idea on game, it is the right 
gun. It carries the weight of shot neces. 
sary to give it a killing pattern in coyer 
where too much of the pattern of the little 
410-bore is absorbed by intervening brush, 
This the smaller gun cannot stand and 
still be effective. I have also tried the 
twenty-eight on crows, calling them over 
the tops of high trees, but at this game 
it is out of its depth, and too many of 
those hit carried on. 

Using it at average upland ranges, the 
twenty-eight leaves little to be desired if 
the conditions are not too hard. I do not 





ee 


The 28-bore is gun enough for rabbits 
mean to infer that I have “gone twenty- 
eight-bore”, as the saying is, but I certain- 
ly expect to use one occasionally. The one 
serious drawback is the cost of the am- 
munition. It goes against my grain to pay 
more for the 2%-inch shells than for 
twelves of the same quality, shooting 3% 
drams of powder and 1% ounces of shot, 
against two drams of powder and three- 
quarters of an ounce of shot in the 28 
to say nothing of the additional wadding 
and the material in the 12-gauge case. But 
the cost of a shell is in the set-up of the 
machinery and the labor, quite as much 
as in the raw material. It costs as much 
to produce one size shell as another, 90 
the price of 28-bore shells can only be 
radically reduced by a very much larger 
demand for them—a thing which I am 
afraid is not going to come about in the 
very near future. 


ELIGHTFUL as the little gun is t0 

shoot, I cannot hope to see it become 
very popular so long as one can purchase 
twelve-bore skeet loads of the “Econo 
variety for something like twenty-five per 
cent less than the “High-Velocity” twenty- 
eight-bores. Though the former are quite 
up to our needs for breaking clay targets, 
one need not expect to compete with 
latter unless he uses the heavy loads. 

Still, in game shooting, this unhappy 
comparison does not exist to the same €X- 
tent, as we seldom use enough ammunition 
to make the difference in cost of serious 
importance and we may see the little gut 
take its proper place in the sun. This 
something which I would not have beet 
guilty of recommending in days of yore 
when ammunition of sufficient power was 
practically unattainable. 

There is certainly a thrill in seeing your 
game come down to the sharp bark of 
little terrier among shotguns, I warn you, 
however, that the gun must fit the usef 
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SWEET SIXTEEN 
By John Philip Sousa, Jr. 


«“ OU don’t mean to tell me that you 

are ordering another gun when you 
have a cabinet full of them now?” Yes, 
dear, I know—but _T've nothing but 
twelves and twenties in there and I have 
come to the conclusion that I can do bet- 
ter work with a sixteen. 

Like religion and politics you are pretty 
apt to follow the trend of your upbring- 
ing. My father was a twelve-gauge ad- 
dict, although I have heard that he in- 
cluded an eight in his original collection. 
My first gun was a twenty but I grad- 
uated into the twelve class in two years 
and have shot that gauge ever since. 

Game was plentiful and ammunition 
was obtainable pretty much everywhere 
in twelve-gauge and practically nowhere 
in the other gauges and this is a sure-fire 
argument in favor of the twelve. Actually, 
the ammunition question, together with 
the fact that the twelve is the standard 
gauge for trap shooting, has probably had 
more to do with the continued popularity 
of this gauge than any particular merit 
which it may have. 

Year after year during our annual 
hunt, low rumblings were heard regard- 
ing the lugging of an over-sized cannon 
after quail. A twenty was certainly to be 
purchased and included in next year’s 
baggage. But the same old argument re- 
garding shells cropped up and the 7%4- 
pound twelve continued to be Bob: White’s 
Nemesis. 

In due course, our locale changed and 
ducks, snipe and doves were added to our 
prospective victim list. Weapons had been 
changed too and the list comprised a heavy 
twelve, judged heavy by standards of 
twenty years ago; and a light twelve, 
cylinder, of course, for quail and snipe. 
Too often when the snipe were wild a few 
feathers were your only reward and I 
vowed never to return without a set of 
full-choked barrels for this gun. But I 
never got around to it. 

Most of the ducks were mallards and 
this is one species that is never on the 
fence. They are either in or they are 








Fig. 1. 13 ga.—3¥, drs., 1% oz. 5’s—40 yds. 


away off. In shooting over the small 
ponds of the rice fields, I found that too 
many shots were missed with the first 
barrel of the full-choked twelve. This 
gun, regulated to put its full load into a 
dinner plate at twelve yards, would either 
tear a bird all to pieces or miss it en- 
tirely. Besides, there was the added fac- 
tor of the punishment inflicted by the 
high-power loads which were becoming 
Popular at that time. Three and three- 
quarters drams in a 714-pound gun was 
4 pretty stiff load, particularly when you 
started shooting “cold” from the office. 
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| NOW EVERY MAN 
CAN SMOKE A PIPE 


| 





mellows your smoke... 
no other pipe does it 


Completely different from any other pipe, past or present. New alloy now removes harsh 





| “biting’’ properties from smoke. Amplifies oc how Fj 7 Wor, hs 












| the true tobacco flavor. Years work in our 
1 





own laboratory and tests by a great Univer- 
sity made possible the way to mellow smoke. 


This secret— our sole property — cannot be 





| duplicated. Beware of imitations, all genu- 





New, exclusive alloy Pure dry smoke— - 
; : ’ mellows— harshi“bite.” “amplified” 
ine pipes stamped “Drinkless.’’ Smooth, Caen 4 : Popeater 





For cigarette smokers; New Tobacco ¥ ello holder 


| ©1931, KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, Inc., EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


$3.50, Thorn $4. (Above, No. 07, Smooth) 











GET°EM FAR 


with an 


L. C. SMITH 


DOUBLE BARREL GUN 


Mlayse your dog flushes a nice 
cock at your feet, or trails a bird 
through a cornfield, or one 
flushes wild. Have you an 
adaptable gun? An L.C. Smith 
double barrel gun is adaptable. 
One barrel open for the close 
up—and a tight bore for the 
tough one sailing for the woods 
or swamp. 

We bore the barrels any way 
you want—or use our standard 
for all types of bird shooting. 

You can expect to reap the 
fullest enjoyment from your 
day in the field with your favor- 
ite dog, if your gun is adaptable. 
See and handle an L. C. Smith 
at your dealer’s today. Note 
the light weight bird gun. Get 
the feel and balance. Why carry 
around too much weight, or 
too much gun. We've got a 
real featherweight model. 

If your dealer hasn’t what 
you need, write us for com- 
plete information and our 
illustrated, descriptive booklet. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANX 
69 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 


Call Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 








| As a consequence, I decided to get a 
gun just for mallards and to handle high- 
| power loads. Specifications called for a 
weight of 814 pounds, with the right bar- 
rel giving the same pattern at thirty yards 
as the left did at forty. This gun handled 
everything perfectly but the magnum 
loads and was the best weapon I had ever 
used for mallards. For anything else, 
however, it was a total loss. 

Three years ago I came out to Cali- 
fornia and therein lies the reason for this 
article. 

California advertising has not gone 
over big with the mallards and here in 
the south they give the state a wide berth. 
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Fig. 2. 16 ga.—3 drs., 1% oz. 6's—40 yds. 


however, fallen for the printed lithograplis 
and are here with the rest of the snow- 
and-ice population. Sprigs, when they do 
decoy, come in close and the mallard gun 
worked fine. Along about November fif- 
teenth, when the 
troubles started. 

| The open right barrel of the big twelve 
would not put these birds down for the 
count. A pair would come in and I would 
(sometimes) drop one and turn my.atten- 
tion to the second. Upon recovering my 
balance, duck No. 1 would be doing a 
“Johnny Weismuller” across the lake and 
No. 2 would be getting ready for an as- 
sault on the deep-sea diving record. By 
the time a couple of new shells were in 


= ‘ 7 

| however, fall sprigs and blue-bills have, 
| 

| 


“cans” got here, my 


the gun, No. 1 was a speck in the dis- - 


tance and No. 2 had twenty feet of water 
over him to act as a shot cushion. 

This gun probably would have worked 
| fine if I had been satisfied with one duck 
but habit is a powerful thing and when 
a pair would come in, I just naturally tried 
to get both of them, with even chances 
that one, at least, would start doing his 
stuff the minute he hit the water. Can- 
| vasbacks are pretty hard birds to kill 
and when it comes to lives, the ordinary 
variety of cat is not in the same class. I 
had a suspicion, however, that if I went 
back to the old full-choked discard, re- 
coil and all, that the last laugh would be 
mine. 

There is a vast difference between pond 
shooting in the rice fields and open-water 
work. Unless the wounded bird falls in a 
real inaccessible spot, it has little chance 
of escaping in a rice pond, while most any 
kind of a duck can make a getaway if 
wounded on open water. 
| As far back as I can remember there 
has been an argument going on regarding 
the best type of gun for open-water decoy 
| work. The pump advocates seemed to have 
| the best of it, so I decided this was the 
gun for me. At least I would have a chance 

to kill the wounded birds instead of let- 
ting them wander off to become the piéce 
| de résistance of some four-footed epicure. 








A wire sent back east started my old ’97 
model on its way. This gun is a real “he. 
man’s” weapon and all dolled up like a 
Charles Dana Gibson girl of the same 
period. It weighs 8% pounds and woe he 
to the duck that got in the way of its 
charge of chilly number fives. But 
“there’s many a slip ‘twixt the gun and 
the hit.” To be sure the hospital cases 
were cut down but I was missing too 
many birds. It was just too much gun for 
me to swing. 

Duck shooting over decoys is very little 
different from field shooting. You look 
out and say to yourself that the birds are 
in range and that it is time to be up and 
at them. By the time you are in a position 
to shoot, the decoying ducks are making 
the Schneider Cup planes look like a 
bunch of sausage balloons and as a result 
you start shooting behind and, owing to 
the weight of the gun, you never do quite 
catch up. 

[I was pretty much discouraged and 
after considerable thought, decided to get 
a light twelve-gauge pump gun and go 
back to the old standby—3'% drams of 
du Pont and 1% ounces of No. 6's. 


BOUT this time I invited a friend to 

go out in the blind with me and his 
lethal weapon was an old sixteen-gauge 
pump which had, owing to an accident in 
its youth, only a 24-inch barrel. The way 
that man got on to the ducks and the dis- 
tances at which he killed them made me 
green with envy. The balance of the sea- 
son I shot a misfit sixteen and then and 
there decided to have a similar gauge 
made to specifications and to start the 
following year with it. 

Funny that I had not given the sixteen 
any particular thought before. It was not 
so funny when I[ thought it over, because, 
from the writings of the authorities | 
was in the habit of reading, the sixteen 
was not a desirable gauge. In fact it was 
not nearly so good as a first-class twenty 
and very little attention was paid to the 
distribution of the ammunition for it. Cap- 
tain Curtis in the East and Captain Cross- 
man in the West had regularly preached 
against it and both have gone so far as to 
say that almost no living specimen of this 


Fig. 3. 12 ga.—3\%, drs., 1%, oz. 5’s—40 yds. 


gauge had ever been discovered in their 
own particular territory. 
The ammunition question could be 
quickly solved. A few inquiries would 
settle that. But they did not settle it sat- 
isfactorily. There seemed to be a general 
lack of interest in the sixteen and I com- 
menced to think that my authorities had 
been right after all. Just to make one 
final stab at this proposition, letters were 
sent to the five leading loading compal- 
ies asking for percentages on the different 
gauges loaded. In the last analysis, it 18 
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t counts. The arms manufac- 
had their figures published, so 
it was only fair to find out if any of these 
odd gauges were ever fired. It might be 
well for the twenty-gauge “bug” to give 
the following table long and careful 
thought ; 


Peters Remington Winchester U. S. 
60% .60% —_—-— 40% 


milage tha 
turers had 


10 aa. 


A : ar 
12 ga. 74.00% 80.00% - —_ 84.00% 
6 ga. 11.00% 12.10% 12.50% 10.00% 
16 aa. yet 710% 5 60% 
1 ga. 6.00% Pe ¢ 
28 ga. 10% —-— 


Western Cartridge Co fiqures not available. In- 
crease in 20-gauge loads. 


Where all of these sixteen-gauge cart- 


ridges go to Is certainly a mystery. One 


euess is as good as another. Mine is that 
the loading company executives use them 
for paper weights. 

So much for the material part of the 
question. The other side—velocity, pat- 
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tern and penetration—was still to be heard 
from. This meant the large amount of 
work of collecting a number of different 
loads—a form of recreation that some- 
times has its drawbacks. Comparisons, 
while usually considered odious, had to be 


made and this entailed getting correspond- | 


ing loads for the twelve. 

Patterns and penetration could be taken 
care of at the local pattern board but 
velocity was something else. A letter to 


du Pont brought what these ought to be | 
ina general way for the ten loads that | 
had been selected as being those most | 


generally used: 





12 GA., NO. 5 SHOT 
1 997 ft. velocity 
? 980 v9 

962 

12 GA., NO. 6 SHOT 
4. 3%-1 978 ft. velocit; 
5. BY-1% 362 * 
6. 3%-1%4 945 
: 16 GA., NO. 5 SHOT 
it 3-1 994 ft. velocity 
&. -1% 975 ” ” 

16 GA., NO. 6 SHOT 
9 3-1 975 ft. velocity 
10. Oe. 57 * 


, These are not, of course, all Oval- 
Powder loads. Nos. 1 and 4 were included, 
as they had been very popular with the 
automatic shooters. One 
patterns showed that the new paint job 
on your “Tin Lizzie” would not suffer a 
bit if used as a background for the thirty- 
inch circle, ‘ 

. 90 far, the sixteen did not seem to suf- 
ter a great deal. Maximum loads in both 
Saliges gave to the sixteen the velocity 
edge, Higher pressures would account 
for this but these pressures could not be 
dangerous or the ammunition companies 


eted. 


When I st 


arted experiments, I had two 





look at their | 


would not allow these loads to be mark- | 





Enjoy Outdoor Comfort 
at the Lewest Prices in Years 

















CONVERSE 
Rod & Reel Boots 


Air so fresh and tangy that you just 
haul it in by the lungful! Sharp, 
spicy, exhilarating! That’s one of 
the pleasures of Fall hunting and fish- 
ing. But watch your step! It’s an- 
noying and dangerous when that bit 
of marshland lets you sink into icy 
water to your knees, or you slip off a 
mossy rock into the chilliness of your 
spring-fed stream. 


Now there’s no excuse for such dis- 
agreeable incidents. In the first place, 
the “built-in” cleats of Rod & Reel 
Boots won’t let you slip. In the sec- 
ond, your feet and legs remain dry, 
warm and comfortable inside the Rod 
& Reels, even if you are in the water. 
In the third, price is no longer an 
obstacle with Rod & Reel Boots at a 
new low price level—only $8 a pair. 


For those who prefer a quality boot 
in the popular “dead grass” color, 
there’s the flexible, light weight Flex- 
lite. The new 1931 price for this 514 
lbs. of comfort is only $7.50 a pair. 




















HODGMAN 
All Rubber Waders 


Maybe you're one of those “deep-sea- 
going” stream fishermen who like to 
wade deep. Go to it, old-timer! You 
can wade in to your waist and still 
keep dry by wearing the new Hodg- 
man All-Rubber Wader. And it’s just 
as important to stay dry when you're 
shooting or trapping. 

You won’t be the only one wearing 
All-Rubber Waders. This is a real 
wader year. The answer? It’s easy! 
Hodgman Waders are better than ever 
with their new features. And lower 
prices on raw materials plus Goubled 
production have made possible much 
lower prices. 


The All-Rubber Wader has draw- 
strings and buttons at waist, a handy 
inside front pocket, and the famous 
Rod & Reel boot-feet, with cleated 
sole and foot-shaped last. Take a 
guess at the price. Wrong! It’s only 
$16 a pair. 

Maybe you'd like the Hodgman 
Zephyrweight or Service Waders bet- 
ter. They’re all described in the new 
catalog and the prevailing rock-bot- 
tom prices are shown too, Send now! 


CONVERSE-HODGMAN 





MALDEN, 


Ee 


MASS. 


| Send for 
FREE 


Catalog 











City 


CONVERSE-HODGMAN, Dept. F-34, Malden, Mass. 


Please send me your new catalog and low prices on 
Converse-Hodgman Sporting Specialties. 


| eee 


Address 


My sporting goods dealer is..................-..:cccecseeseeseesseeeeee os 
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Send for Catalog 


Srreer. New Yorn 


CHICAGO STORE: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Ave. 





“Let's got” 


The gunning season is here 
or just around the corner. 
What will you do? Muddle 
along another year with the 
old gun, or put the extra 
thrill in your shooting by 
getting the gun you really 


There is so much more to 
shooting than the kill. The 
pleasure and pride of own- 
ing and using a fine gun are 


as great as bringing home 


If you are unable to come 
to our shop, send for a gun 
catalog in which are listed 
guns of all kinds up to the 


finest the world produces. 


ABERCROMBIE & Fitcu Co. 
Ghe Greatest SPORTING GOODS STORE in the World. 

















definite theories in mind, One was that a 
gun should weigh, in any gauge, around 
seven pounds. The other that 14 ounces 
of shot was the correct load for game 
shooting at distances at which we were 
accustomed to shoot. The sixteen an- 
swered the first proposition satisfactorily 
but what it would do with the 1%-ounce 
load was something I had to find out. 
Twenty years ago, this load was consid- 
ered pretty good in a twelve-gauge and 
backed with 314 drams of bulk powder, 





Who WON the 


Narrow Escape Story Contest 
2 


You’ll find out next month! 


See page 87 in this issue 











it could be shot all day in the 7!4-pound 
guns without fatigue or headaches. But 
Oval Powder had relegated the 144-ounce 
load in the twelve to the rubbish heap. 
Had it, by any chance, made it the special 
pet of the sixteen? 

In making the twelve-gauge patterns 
with 1% ounces of No. 6 shot, about six 
cartridges, all of different loads, were 
used. Not one of them gave a pattern. 
Figure No. 1 was the best of the lot. 
Penetration was only medium and it ap- 
pears to have been shot from a cylinder 
bore instead of a _ full-choke 32-inch 
barrel. 

Figure No. 2 is the sixteen-gauge with 
1% ounces of No. 6. Patterns of all the 
different loads were within 5 per cent of 
each other, but this one showed excessive 


penetration and so was selected. 


Either 314 drams of powder is too much 
for 1% ounces of shot or else 1% ounces 
of shot is too little for a twelve-gauge— 
that is if you wish to have good velocity 
and proper patterns. As I was not really 
trying to find a load with this amount of 
shot that would be satisfactory in the 
twelve, I went no further with the tests. 

The next two patterns shown are the 
maximum loads in both twelve and six- 
teen, with No. 5 shot selected to silence 
the argument that the smaller gauge 
would not handle anything larger than 
No. 6's. Both are high-power, Oval- 
Powder loads, with the twelve containing 
over 33%4 drams while the sixteen seemed 
to have about 3%. They both were bal- 
anced loads, or so they seemed. This may 
be as important in a shotgun as in a rifle. 


UST to prove that a regular twelve, 

even when loaded with so-called high- 
power loads, was not a sixty-yard gun, I 
made a few patterns. In fact the sixteen- 
gauge pattern shown in Figure No. 6 is a 
little more to my liking, as the penetra- 
tion seemed to be better with the smaller 
gauge and there is not a great deal of 
difference in the percentage. Both guns 
were just out-distanced and the patterns 
clearly show that a duck hit at this dis- 
tance is a very unlucky duck. 

It seems to me that this arbitrary dis- 
tance of forty yards at which we have 
been in the habit of patterning guns 
should be changed. Certainly, the full- 
choke keavy gun should be shot at fifty 
yards while thirty yards is a much better 
range for a field piece—or even twenty- 
five yards. 

In a final analysis of all patterns shot, 
the sixteen seemed to be only about 8 
per cent behind the twelve. Considering 
the fact that the penetration of the sixteen 
was superior to the twelve and that with 
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the lighter gun you could get on the birds 
much faster, this 8 per cent does not loom 
any too large. In fact it becomes a minys 
quantity. 

This weight factor was brought home 
to me very forcibly at Monte Carlo some 
few years back. A survey of the two hun. 
dred and odd guns in the rack there djs. 
closed the fact that a large number of 
them weighed not over seven pounds, for 
the owners explained to me that “the 
live-bird game in Monte Carlo calls for 
a good deal of snap shooting and we 
cannot handle a gun that weighs much 
over seven pounds fast enough to get on 
the birds before they get to the bound. 
ary.” Recoil punishment really did not 
enter into the calculations at all, as shots 
were few and far between, in some cases 
running as low as four each day. 


2} RAP shooters long ago settled upon 
1% ounces of shot as standard both 
for clay- and live-pigeon shooting. Skeet 
has brought to the fore a great number of 
small gauges and most skeet loads are 
today 1% ounces in twelve-gauge. If the 
gentlemen who formulated the skeet rules 
had had the foresight to limit the shot 
content to 1% ounces, they would have 
done more to liven up the game and boost 
the smaller gauges than all the arguments 
that ever were or will be written. This 
1%-ounce load with No. 8 shot in the 
sixteen will give more pellets to the pat- 
tern and also more velocity than the 14- 
ounce load in the twelve with No. 74 
shot. 3 
As I said in an earlier part of this a 
article, there seemed to be some difficulty E 
in getting the proper 1%g-ounce load for © 
the twelve-gauge—that is if you wished 
to have good patterns and excessive veloc- 
ity. There is no doubt that such a load 
can be found, provided you are willing 
to let the velocity matter slide to some 
extent. There is another condition which 
exists and which happened to come out 
during the course of some other tests I 
was making. This brought out the fact 
that the shot content in any of the gauges 
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Fig. 5. 12 ga.—31, drs., 14 oz. S's—60 yds. 


had a very decided effect upon the pat- 
terns and that it was possible to overload 
as well as underload them. 

In the first place, certain makes of 
cartridges, which are supposed to contain 
a maximum amount of powder and 1 
give great velocity, repeatedly blew 
patterns all to pieces. Naturally, this was 
blamed on the powder as being too m 


for the 144 ounces of shot which the loud Cs 


contained. Experience has taught thet it 
is unwise to believe all you see and 


For this reason I opened up all the loads § 


I had been using in order to get the exact 
“low-down” on what was in them. 
powder was weighed while the shot was 
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weighed and measured. The 
d measurement of the shot were 
almost always correct but where they got 
off the track was in the count. This indi- 
cated that by volume there were prac- 
tically 14 ounces of shot in these loads. 
Of course, there was only one answer. 
The sixteen would handle but so much 
shot and the powder amount seemed to 
have very little effect upon what hap- 
pened to this shot after it left the barrel. 

It was quite evident that the alloy used 


counted, 
weight an 


in making some of these pellets was 
lighter than in others. That is to say that 





Fig. 6. 16 ga.—3 drs., 1% oz. 5°s—60 yds. | 


a pound of one alloy would be greater in 
volume than a pound of some other alloy. 
It was also quite evident that the aver- 
age man who goes to a smaller gauge 
has to be more particular in fitting a load 
to his gun than in the case of the larger 
gauges. This same condition was proved 
out in the case of a twelve later on, but 
it is too deep a subject to tackle without 
complete laboratory equipment. 

There is another ailment from which 
the sixteen suffers and which seemed 
likely to be cleared up during the last 
couple of years but which is still going 
strong. This is the matter of shell length. 
It is nowhere as serious as in the twelve- 
gauge but serious enough to warrant con- 
sideration. 


WELVE-GAUGE guns are cham- | 


bered for cases running 214, 2%, 2% 
and 3 inches; sixteens for 2%, and 23%. 


When I ordered my sixteen I did not men- 
tion chamber length as I had been led to 
believe that this was not necessary—all 
sixteens were 2'4¢. Mine is marked 234, 
which is what I would have specified had I 
known as much then as I do now. But 
there is a fly in the ointment as will soon 
be apparent. This length of shell was not 
to be had. No amount of prayers, supplica- 
tions or curses would induce the loading 


companies to send me a few of this length | 
for test. As a consequence, all patterns and | 


penetration tests were 
shorter case. It is pretty safe to say that 
the 8 percent advantage which the twelve 


made with the | 


showed over the sixteen will be wiped | 


out when and if 234-inch shells become 
available for the smaller gauge. 
would have very little effect in the field, 


but over decoys it could be a most serious | 


matter. 


This | 


As a matter of fact, 234-inch cases are | 


available for the twenty in practically | 
all makes and loads. Western and, as far | 


as I can find out, Remington do not make 
a ¢%-inch sixteen. In fact, Remington 
rather slights this gauge all around. Not- 
withstanding all this, I think it is advis- 
able to specify the longer chamber length 
when ordering a sixteen, rather than take 
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Sankaty Head Lighthouse, on the east end of 
Nantucket Island. Established 1850. 
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KILLFUL blending of the choicest 

high-grade tobaccos gives OLD BRIAR not only a distinc- 

tive flavor and fragrance but also the distinguishing life 

and sparkle which specially mark OLD BRIAR character. 

You have only to smoke it to realize how pleasingly it 


differs from ordinary blends. 
UNITED STATES TOBACCO CO., RICHMOND, VA., U. S. A. 
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30 years of experience in the 
art of building fine double 
barrel shotguns makes it 
possible to offer the Fox 
Sterlingworth double gun at 
the low retail price of $36.50. 
Built of fine materials, in- 
spected and tested with 
great care by men long 
experienced in the art of 
double gun building— 
this gun is unsurpassed 
in value. 

Fox Sterlingworths are 
unexcelled in shooting 
qualities, balance and 





appearance. 
Many other Fox mod- 
els ranging in price 
up to $1000.00. 


Fox Gun Division 
SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 

Utica, N.Y. 


The FOX STER- 
LINGWORTH 
is fully described 
in the beautiful, 
new Fox catalogue. 
A copy will be sent 
you immediately 
upon request. Use 
this coupon. 






SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 323, Utica, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete data about the 
Famous Fox Sterlingworth. 








Name 


STERLINGWORTH 














the risk of trying to use the longer shell 
in the short chamber, for there have been 
many 234-inch sixteens loaded and there 
will undoubtedly be many more. In fact, 
this same applies to the twelve as well, 
and unless all signs fail, the twenty, six- 
teen and regular twelve will all be stan- 
dardized at 234 inches in the near future. 

In attempting to prove the case of the 
sixteen, I am not claiming that, gun for 
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gun, it will outshoot any and all 
What I have attempted to prove A 
at regular game distances, it will do equaj 
work with a twelve and do it with less 
recoil, fatigue and muscular effort. As an 
“all-round” weapon, if such a thing is pos. 
sible, it is certainly in a class by itself 
Neglected by the gun makers, argued 
against by the shooting editors, I still ex. 
pect the sixteen to be the bore of the future. 


VELOCITY TESTS ON A MUZZLE-LOADING RIFLE 
By Capt. Philip P. Quayle 


HE story of the Kentucky rifleman 
at Fort Meigs in 1812, who, with his 
flint-lock rifle, shot an Indian sniper 
across the Maumee River, has been told 


| many times. There were not lacking those 


who took this story, to say the least, with 
a considerable amount of salt, while others 
doubted that a flint-lock rifle would even 
carry to such a range, not to mention a 
word about it hitting anything. 

These old rifles, properly loaded, had a 
muzzle velocity which rendered them per- 


| fectly capable of carrying to 600 yards 


and without too great a dispersion to 
prevent a reasonable chance of hitting 


center of whose bullet was roughly one. 
eighth of an inch from a cross cut on aq 
wooden board with a knife blade. So 
much for the accuracy obtainable with a 
muzzle-loading rifle in good condition, 
A considerable amount of reliable data 
is available in regard to the accuracy of 
old arms, but almost nothing exists jn 
the way of the actual muzzle velocities 
obtainable from them. This is, however, 
easily understood when it is considered 
that no really accurate method of measyr- 
ing muzzle velocity or any other terres- 
trial velocity existed throughout the whole 
course of the flint-lock period and it was 
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the target in question. At the shorter 
ranges, say 200 yards and under, it is 
highly probable that some of the most 
accurate shooting which has ever been 
done was accomplished with muzzle-load- 
ing rifles. Within a week of the time that 
this was written, Mr. Cline of Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, showed to the author 
the targets of a 60-yard, muzzle-loading 


| rifle match recently fired near that place 


in which fourth place went to a man, the 
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Weight 
only at the end of the percussion period 
that even the crudest forms of chrono 
graphs began to appear. Of these the Le 


Boulengé, originally invented by Captail 
Le Boulengé of the Belgian Artillery, 


has survived in a modified form to the § 


present time and is in general use ! 


“production” work by the ammunition § 


companies and arsenals of today. 
With the improvements in photography, 
as exemplified in the high-speed 0 
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graph, and a special precision tuning 
fork electrically driven, it 1s now possible 
to measure velocities with an accuracy 
which has not previously been appre- 
ciated. At the suggestion ot Capt. Wm. 





N ACCORDANCE with the 
policy of FIELD & STREAM 
of giving helpful service to its 
readers, we wish to announce that 
Mr. Frank L. Earnshaw, of the 
U. §. Biological Survey and a 
member of our staff, will be glad 
to answer any and all inquiries 
regarding the game and fish laws 
of the various states and Canada. 
It is our sincere wish that all of 
our friends will take advantage of 
this splendid opportunity. Better 
know before you go! Address 
your inquiries to Mr. Earnshaw, 
in care of this office. 











de V. Foulke, the author has undertaken 


to determine the velocities of certain typ- | 
ical muzzle-loading rifles under various | 
load conditions. One of these tests will 


be described in this paper. 


For the benefit of those readers who 
may be interested in the accuracy of these | 
measurements, we will explain as briefly | 


as we may, how they were obtained. Great 


care was taken to load each charge in the | 


same manner, each powder charge and 
bullet was carefully weighed, the patches 
used were of the same material through- 
out the tests and the same lot of caps, 
also, as far as the supply at hand held 


out. The apparatus was arranged to re- | 


cord electrically the instant at which the 
bullet left the rifle muzzle and its sub- 
sequent arrival at a point twenty feet 
away. At each of these positions the ball 
cuts a very small wire, thus interrupting 
the electric current at that point. The cir- 
cuit by which these changes in current 
are communicated to the recording sys- 
tem has no appreciable lag, or delay, in 
so far as these measurements are con- 


cerned. The changes in current, just re- | 
ferred to, are recorded on a rapidly mov- | 


ing photographic film and at the same 
time a very accurate time scale is pho- 
tographed on the record as a series of 
short marks, roughly one-thousandth of 





a second apart ia time; or, more pre- | 


cisely, the interval between two adjacent 


timing lines represents 1/1031.0 of a | 


second, 


T will be obvious that the. percentage 

of accuracy could have been greatly in- 
creased had we chosen to make our 
velocity measurements over a_ longer 
range, but this involves making certain 
assumptions in converting such measure- 
ments into muzzle velocity. The data 
presented in this paper therefore repre- 
sents the velocity at a pet probably 
slightly less than ten feet Pim ys muzzle 
or the average velocity over the first 
twenty feet from the muzzle. For all 
practical purposes, the velocities given in 
this pagl@r may be considered as those 
obtaining at the muzzle. 

_ Here are some tests made of Capt. 
Foulke’s .38-caliber rifle: 
. This rifle was presented to the author 
lor these experiments by Capt. Wm. de 
V. Foulke of West Virginia. It has the 
following specifications : 

Caliber—.38, percussion lock. 
Length of barrel—4034 inches. 

itch of rifling—One turn in 51 inches. 
ses lead bullets weigh- 
O11 cedageers em patches, .010 to 
Stalenne ‘ck, lubricated with tallow. 

powder, Kings Quick Shot, in three 
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SPORTSWEAR 


STURDY LEATHER of velvety softness for sportsmen and sportswomen. 


Windbreakers, coats and slipovers to fit every outo door activity. 
- At the better stores or write us for information. 











GUITERMAN BROS. SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


-Wear F)IJSSELES 27 ice . 


keep your feet dry. That’s to keep the water 
OUT. Russell true moccasin construction gives you 
this protection. E ine the cross-section photo. Note the 
seamless inner vamp—see how every stitch is tightly sealed. 
Russell moccasins are famed also for their comfort—their easy-on 
the-feet qualities. They are hand- ‘ ¥ 
sewed from the most pliable, cross- 
grain Paris Veals. And they “wear 
like iron.”” Many Russells pur- Note waterproof feature 
chased 20 years ago are still in | of the double vamp constuc- 
a tion. All seams tightly seal- 
service. Can be resoled many | ed. Hand sewed trom 
times. Write for free illustrated choicest leathers 
catalog showing complete line 
of boots, slippers, camp 
moccasins, golf ox- 
fords, etc. 


/RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 929 Wisconsin Ave. Berlin, Wis 
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The New Cbholr- 
HUNTING MOCCASIN 


<a = Ir you are an experienced hunter 
| you know the importance of select- 
ing the right kind of footwear — 


if you-are not, take an expert's 












advice and get a pair of the new 
Abbott Double 


Rangers aa « « * 


Construction 


They ere Genuine Moccasins; the 
most comfortable of all footwear: 
built by the new Abbott method 
of double construction which, as can be seen by 
the accompanying diagram, insures waterproofness 
equal to that of any other leather boot regardless of 
price. The Ranger is made from the finest Im- 
ported Waterproofed Veal Leather, and is fitted 
with specially tanned durable leather soles and heels. 
With all these advantages, the Ranger is mighty reason- 
able in price—costs no more than similar quality hunting 
moccasins of single construction. 

Begin to get ready for that bunting trip now— 

write for free catalog of Abbott moccasin boot 


styles and name of your nearest dealer. 


93 Elm St. Yarmouzh, Me. 
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event because they move the 

Write for cireular, or ask 
THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
Box 81 


gun 


Win the big 


back 


$3.25 


straight 
your dealer for one 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 





“OWEN” Springfield Sporters 


The world’s finest rifles—the best handcraftsmanship 
REMODELING from $125 to $1000 
REPAIRS to fine guns and rifles 

Mausers and Springfields made up in various calibres 

GUNS REBLUED 
R. G. OWEN 
(formerly of Sauquoit, N. Y.) 


Box 2303 Tucson, Arizona 











| granulations: F.G., F.F.G., and F.F.F.G 











Kings Semi-Smokeless in F.F.G. granu- 
lation. 

The bore of the rifle was carefully 
cleaned after each shot. This was done 
by first wiping out the barrel with a wet 
patch and then with dry patches until the 
bore was clean and dry. The wiping out 
with a wet patch softens the powder cake 
which forms at the breech, and to a lesser 
degree along the bore, so that it may be 
easily cleaned out with the subsequent 
dry patches. 

The powder charges were weighed out 
to about .03 of a grain, which is a greater 
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them to check quite closely.” This rule js 
apparently, a fairly accurate one, but of 
course it would not be expected to apply 
with other than round balls. In this con. 
nection it is of interest to note the table at 
the bottom of this page, which is reproauc- 
ed from the “Fire-Arms Collection Cat- 
alogue” of the U. S. Cartridge Co. It is, of 
course, to be understood: that these data 
apply to the military arms of the period, 

It will be seen that the average ratio 
of the weights of powder to lead in use 
with these arms was roughly one to about 
three and one-half. Hence, once more re- 
ferring to the chart, the fraction % on 





The muzzle-lcading rifle with which the velocity tests were made 


degree of accuracy than the uniformity 
of the powder warranted. 

Each bullet was carefully trimmed 
down at the sprue until its weight was 
within .03-grain of 84.46 grains, the stand- 
ard bullet weight for this experiment. 

In loading, the powder charge was 
poured in and a greased linen patch placed 
on the muzzle and carefully centered. The 
diameter of this patch was such that its 
edge would be just flush with the muzzle 
when the ball was seated in the bore for 
a distance of one diameter. When the 
patch was in position, the ball was placed 
upon it, sprue down, and properly orient- 
ed, The bullet-starter was then placed on 
the ball and given a light blow with the 
palm of the hand, thus seating ball and 
patch into the rifling. Then, with the ram- 
rod in its guide, the ball was seated down 
on the powder charge with as nearly a 
uniform force as could be estimated. 

The results of the first three tests are 
shown in the chart on page 56, each point 
being the mean of three or more inde- 
pendent determinations, depending on the 
uniformity of the powder. It will be noted 
that the abscissa or charge axis, of the 
curves, is laid out both in grains and 
fractions. 

It was the custom, in the old muzzle- 
loading rifle days, to determine the charge 
of a sporting rifle by placing the ball in 
the palm of the hand and then carefully 
sifting out enough powder, from a flask 
or horn, to just cover the bullet; the 
bullet being a sphere inscribed in the 
cone of powder. This gave, very approxt- 
mately, a weight ratio of powder to ball 
of 1 to 5. Capt. Foulke says that he has 


CARTRIDGES FOR SMALL ARMS, 1839. 








weighed many such loads and “found 
- Balls 
sc 
i . ~~ 
Kind 28 Een 
Es £05 
SS = 3 
Q Z-EQ 
Musket .64 18 
Musketoon -64 18 
Hall's Carbine { Meet 64 18 
Hall’s Carbine f EiTer 525 32 
Hall's Rifle 525 32 
Common Rifle 525 32 
Pistol .525 32 











the horizontal, or charge, axis means a 
charge of powder equal to one-fifth the 
weight of the ball. Similarly 44 means a 
powder charge equal to four-fifths the 
weight of the ball, and so on. 

These curves show some very startling 
things. For instance, a velocity of 2,000 
feet per second was obtained with a 
charge of F.F.F.G. powder, or with 
slightly more than a %o charge of F.F.G. 
powder, or a 1%» or unit charge of F.G, 
powder; and at these velocities the rifle 
was fairly accurate. For velocities very 
much greater than 2,000 feet per second, 
the accuracy was impaired. 

It will be noted that these curves do 
not pass through the origin, or zero. Nor 
should we expect them to do so, since a 
certain quantity of every powder charge 
is required simply to start the ball and 
push it up to the muzzle. With this in 
mind and, of course, taking cognizance of 
the fact that this quantity is probably not 
the same for low velocities as for very 
high ones, the following test was made: 

Very small charges of powder were 
weighed out and loaded as usual. The dis- 
tance up the barrel which each charge 
moved the ball was noted by inserting the 
ram-rod and noting the displacement. 

From this it was found that a charge 
of 2.08 grains was just sufficient, on the 
average, to drive the ball out of the 
muzzle. The cap alone moved the ball 
only 54 of an inch. 

Capt. Dillin in his The Kentucky Rife, 
published in 1926, mentions the following 
test made at Frankford Arsenal on Dee. 
23, 1921: A .38-caliber flint-lock rifle, 
having a 36-inch barrel, using a 78-grain 
bullet, was loaded with a charge of % 
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grains of black powder, presumably 
F.F.G., which gave an instrumental veloc- 
ity of 1,468 feet per second over the first 
52 feet from the gun muzzle. In this con- 
nection Capt. Dillin wrote, at the time, 
“It is believed that the velocity could be 
brought to nearly 2,000 feet, but the 
charge used in these tests would have 
been called a ‘full-load’ in pioneer days.” 
In view of these tests it is evident that 
Capt. Dillin’s remarks on the subject are 
amply verified. : 

It will be noted that the velocity of 
1,468 feet per second obtained with a 36- 
grain charge of F.F.G. powder and a 78- 
grain bullet in Capt. Dillin’s rifle is in 
substantial agreement with those pub- 
lished in this paper. A 36-grain charge of 
F.F.G. powder in Capt. Foulke’s rifle of 
the same caliber gave a velocity of 1,600 
feet per second over the first 20 feet of 
its range, and although Capt. Dillin’s 
rifle used a somewhat lighter ball, the 
barrel of his rifle was shorter and pre- 
sumably may not have burned the powder 
charge quite as efficiently as the longer 
one. It is true, of course, that one of these 
arms was a flint- and the other a percus- 
sion-lock rifle and without doubt, the flint- 
lock rifle suffered a slightly greater 
diminution in breech pressure than the 
percussion rifle, due to gas escape at the 
vent, This loss, however, is small in both 
cases. 

The question of the change in the veloc- 
ity for a given change in the powder 
charge is one which has interested shoot- 
ers since the advent of the sporting rifle 
two or three hundred years ago. In an 
excellent book, The Sporting Rifle and 
Its Projectiles, by Lieut. James Forsyth, 
published in London in 1863, the author 
states: “It used to be a prevalent idea 
that, by increasing the powder charge, no 
increase in velocity or power was ob- 
tained. It is true that every increase of 
powder does not give a proportionate in- 
crease in velocity, but up to the extent 
the barrel will burn, it will increase the 
velocity. Ordinary barrels will burn a 
great deal more powder than it is ever 
advisable to use; and, practically speak- 
ing, there is no additional charge which 
will not give additional power. The true 
state of the case seems to be, that by in- 
creasing the charge of powder, you in- 
crease the velocity in the proportion of 
the square roots of the charges. But the 
penetrations into ordinary substances are 
as the squares of the velocities; you, 
therefore, obtain increased penetrations in 
proportion to the charge you use.” 


bd pe one considers the status of 
the subject of gunnery as a whole at 
the periods in which these lines were writ- 
ten, the above cannot but be considered 
as most excellent. Indeed, for, moderate 
charges, with the average muzzle-loading 
sporting rifle, the above criterion of veloc- 
ity is quite correct. Consider, for instance, 
the “Velocity-Powder Charge Curve” for 
F.F.G. black powder, as shown in our 
chart. If we take the velocity, as obtained 
with this rifle and ball combination, as 
being equal to 850 feet per second for a 
10-grain charge and compute the velocity 
by means of Lieut. Forsyth’s rule for 
charges of 20, 30, 40 and 50 grains of 
powder, the computed curve will be found 
a — coincident with the actual 

fe Over this range, departing slightly 
beyond the -grain chatee. ex. 
As might be expected, the above rule 
merely an approximation, though in this 
case an exceedingly close one, and does 
ree hold at velocities much above 1,800 
we Per second, since the air resistance 
which the projectile encounters above this 
range increases more rapidly than the 
energy derived from the corresponding 
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IVER JOHNSON SHOT GUN 


Known throughout the United States as 
“those reliable guns at moderate prices” 


IVER JOHNSON 
SINGLE and DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUNS 


They are equal in accuracy, durability and fine shooting qualities to many guns that 
sell, at higher prices. Fine materials, expert workmanship and 
beauty of design are assured by the name Iver Johnson. 
Single and Double Barrel, with Trap Models in both. 
All popular gauges and barrel lengths—full and 
modified chokes. 




























Single Guns $10 to $16 
Double Guns $27.50 
to $47.50 


Send for Folder A describ- 
ing the full line, including the 
well-known “Hammer the he 
mer’’ Safety Revolvers and the New 
22 Caliber Bolt Action Safety Rifle. 


Folder B describes Iver Johnson Bicycles, 


Velocipedes and Juniorcycles (Sidewalk Cy- 
cles)—the highest grade line in America. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
13 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
151 Chambers Street 108 W. Lake Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
717 Market Street 


MONTREAL 
511 Coristine Building 


The Greatest Value at the Price 











These internationally known sportsmen 
and naturalists will judge all entries... . 
Mr. Kermit Roosevelt 


well-known explorer, naturalist and 
sportsman 


Mr. Prentiss Gray 


Founder and Editor, “‘Records of North 
American Big Game’’ 
Mr. Carl Rungius 


noted painter of big game, and veteran 
sportsman 


$500 Cash Prizes 
FREE CLARK-MOUNTING 
for Big-Game Hunters 


Enter your trophies for these awards 
Alaskan Moose, $125. Caribou, $75. 


Canadian Moose, $125. Mountain Sheep, $75. 
White-Tail Deer, $100. 


The best head of each specimen listed above, 
killed and delivered to the Studios for mount- 
ing between September 1, 1931 and Febru- 
ary 1, 1932, will be Clark-Mounted absolute- 
ly FREE. In addition, the cash awards indi- Announcement of winners in this magazine 
cated will be paid the winning sportsmen. for April. 

Write today for full details of the contest, and of Clark-Taxidermy. 


The James L. Clark Studios, Inc., 705-715 Whitlock Ave., New York City 


Judges’ decisions will be final. In case of a 
tie, duplicate cash prizes and free Clark- 
Mounting will be awarded all trophies in the 
tie. No entry fee. Your trophy remains yours. 


“LONG RANGE" EJECTOR 
Donald Stillman, Managing Editor of the late Forest & 
Stream, wrote—“‘The ‘Long Range’ double is a wonderful 
gun, actually it fits into my ‘arsenal’ better than a high 
priced imported weapon. The balance of the ‘Long Range’ 
gun makes it feel lighter than it really is. We all think you 
have brought out a real gun.” 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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#@ last word on prac- 
tical hunting equipment 
—sent to you free by the 
makers of the famous Red 
Head Brand. A few items 
from the guide book 
shown here. Sold by lead- 
ing dealers everywhere. 


al ® ul H 
New “Elastic-Back’’ Hunting Coat 
Stops wind from chilling back 
No more bulging coat that lets the cold air in! This 
new extra heavy water-proof Red Head Coat has a 
patented elastic-protector. Keeps back warm! 


Easy-to-Open Game Pocket 
= has Talon Fastener 
Zip! It's open. Zip! It's 
closed. It’s a cinch to clean 
out the slicker-lined blood- 
proof game pocket of this 
popular new Red Head 
Hunting Coat. See for your- 
self at your dealers. 
Need a hat-cap? Deer- 
stalker cap? Havelock 
style cap? Red Head 
makes a complete line. 
See the guide book. 


New Hunting Pants. 
Has back warmer 
These dandy new Red Head 
pants or breeches are cut high 
in the back so as to give addi- 
tional protection in zero weather. 
Made of heavy-weight, water- 
proofed forest brown material. 
Jay also be had without back- 

warmer. See guide book. 


LetaRed Head Gun Case 


Protect that fine gun of yours 




























We make a complete line to fit any 
gun. All are full-patterned from the 
finest leathers and made with our 
special reinforced seam and cap. 
Also with special U-shaped partition 
that assures a snug fit. Consult the 
guide book. 


Recoil 


Pads 


The kind that 
really end 
shoulder -shock. 
A number of 
popular styles 
in the guide 
book. 





Cases for Your Gun 


Canvas 

Inexpensive, yet 100% serv- 
Seal-Tex iceable. Full length, take-down 
The never- and other 
fail water- popular 
proof com- styles. A 


pound for 
clothing, 
boots—every thing. We recommend it 


RED HEAD BRAND CO. 
929 W. Chicago Ave.,Chicago 


bY, 
EQUIPM — ee HUNTERS 








increment of the powder charge. Thus the 
actual curve falls below the computed 
curve at velocities higher than 1,800 feet 
per second. 

Also, of course, although the energy, 
and therefore the ability to do work, may 
be doubled, it does not follow that four 
times the powder charge will give twice 
the penetration, since with higher veloc- 
ities the bullet is differently resisted and 
deformed accordingly, thus dissipating its 
energy over a larger area and reducing 
its penetration. Much depends upon the 
nature of the target; ten inches of pine 
boards, each one inch apart, offer a vastly 
different resistance than the same thick- 
ness of material without the spaces in be- 
tween. In the former case there is room 
between the boards to allow the splinters 
and material sheared and punched out by 
the bullet to move clear of its path. While 
in the latter case the bullet, after pene- 
trating a short distance, must, if it is a 
flat-nose bullet or round ball, push a large 
mass of mushroomed material ahead of it 
and thus add to its resistance enormously. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
45 AUTOMATIC VS. .38 SUPER COLT 


Snootinc Eptror: 

In considering a sidearm for woods. work, 
IT have been compar'ng the .45 Colt Automatic 
Army and the Colt Super .38. I am unable to get 
a fair opinion on the comparative ballistics and 
killing power of the two cartridges in their 
respective pistols. 

Vill you give me the ballistic record of each 
and, as far as you know, the effective killing 
power of each? 

Gerrit H. Frercuer. 


Ans.—I am deliberately going to avoid the 
ballistics of the two cartridges in reply to your 
letter because they have so little to do with the 
efficiency of the gun from your point ot view. 
What you want, quite obviously, is a gun with a 
maximum range and accuracy and flatness of 
trajectory, plus energy and penetration. 

The .38 Super Colt and the .45 Colt are so 
near each other in energy, that there is no use 
arguing which hits the heavier blow but the .38 
has two or three outstanding advantages. Its 
greater speed with the lighter bullet gives it a 
very much flatter trajectory, so that for a woods 
gun it is by all odds the most desirable. It gets 


| there quicker and without as much elevation. 


In fact, | would expect a man that has learned 
to shoot with both hands from a sitting position 
to do very excellent shooting with it up to 100 
or 150 yards. The penetration of the cartridge 
is better than the .45 and the recoil being less, 
it is easier to shoot accurately with it. From 


| almost every point of view, it is the best gun 


for your purpose. 


Snootine Epirtor. 


SIGHTS FOR A MODEL 53 


Capt. Curtis: 

I bought the Winchester Model 53 .25-20 
which you recommended for me to use on wood- 
chucks. I would like to get either a Marble 
flexible rear sight or a Lyman No. 1 rear sight. 

Which of these do you prefer? Would I need 
a different front sight than the one on the rifle? 
Where can I have these rear sights put on and 
sighted in for me? How much would this cost? 

How old must you be before you can get a 
license? Can you shoot vermin such as wood- 
chucks without a license if you are not old 
enough to get one? 

Joun Erwin 


Axs.—I really have no preference between 
the Lyman and the Marble flexible rear sight. 
They are equally good in every respect. My 
Model 53 is equipped with the Marble flexible. 
You certainly won't go wrong in getting one of 
them. You will not need a new front sight to 
use with this. As a matter of fact, there is no 
difficulty in attaching the sight yourself. Nor 
should you have any difficulty in sighting the 
rifle in. It is good practice and why not do it 
for yourself? ; 

The way I would advise would be to lie down 


on a blanket with a sand bag to rest the barrel 
of your gun on in front of you. Place your 
target about 25 yards away—a large target 


which will catch the dispersion of the bullet 
even if the gun is shooting wide of the mark. 
The bullet rise should be about two- inches. 
Hold the top of your front sight exactly on 
the bottom edge of the bull at six o'clock and 
pull off every shot very, very carefully with a 





steady pull, without flinching. Keep on correct- 
| ing your sights until you get them exactly right 
| at this range. Then it will be very easy to put 
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the target back to fifty and one hundred yard 
and still get into the bullseye. Of course a 
100 yards you will need about a four-inch bull 

I would leave the rifle sighted point blank for 
one hundred yards, after having discovered just 
where it shoots at 50 and 150 yards. Then you 
will be able to hold over or under the necessary 
amount in shooting at woodchucks up to a maxi 
mum of 150 yards. 

Of course, you could send the gun to the 
Lyman Gun Company, Middlefield, Conn. and 
have them attach the sights. They would charge 
you about $2.00 for sighting it in but yoy 
wouldn't be learning anything yourself, A boy 
has to be sixteen to secure a shooting license 
in New York State. He must have a license 
fer shooting vermin such as woodchucks, the 
same as you do for other legitimate game, 

SHooTING Eptror, 


CHOOSING A .22 REVOLVER 


Snootinc Epitor: 

For a beginner, which would be the best of 
the Colt .22 calibre revolvers? In answering this 
question, please consider the weight difference 
between the model you advise and the larger 
calibre of the same type revolver. 

Cuartes H. Bet 


Ans.—It is largely a matter of personal prefer. 
ence whether you get a Colt Police Positive ,2? 
the Colt Officers’ Model .22 or the Colt .22 auto. 
matic. Many say the automatic is more dangerous 
in the hands of a beginner. Personally, [| am 
inclined to think that it makes no difference. 
They are all dangerous if they are not used with 
discretion. 

My_ personal preference would be for the 
Colt Officer’s Model with target sight and heavy 
frame. It is an ideal game gun and cannot be 
beaten for target shooting. 

SnHootinG Eprtor, 


THE 14-GAUGE GUN 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I have two boxes of fourteen-gauge shotgun 
shells which have been around home ever since 

can remember. 

It seems to me that a_fourteen-gauge shot- 
gun would be a happy medium for a person who 
thinks a twelve-gauge is too heavy and a sixteen 
too light. 

Why has this gauge been stamped out of 
existence. I have never heard or read anything 
about the fourteen-gauge. 

FRANKLIN Lennox 


Ans.—There was a time when fourteen-gauge 
guns were quite popular and the ammunition is 
still made in Europe, though a gun for this 
cartridge is but rarely produced today. Ely and 
Kynoch both make their famous gas-tight cart 
ridges for the fourteen-bore. 

In this country we long ago began centraliz- 
ing our efforts. The eight was legislated from 
existence by Federal law, the ten and twenty- 
eight were almost ruined by inadequate ammuni- 
tion. The fourteen was discarded and we con- 
centrated on the twelve, the sixteen and the 
twenty. 

There is no question about it, the fourteen for 
one -that wants a gun lighter than a twelve is 
an excellent weapon but we hardly need 
many different varieties. 

SHootinG Epitor, 


THEY WILL DOIT 


Cart. Curtis: 

I own a Lefever double-barrel shotgun, twenty- 

gauge—left barrel full; right, modified. 

ew days ago cut two inches off these 
harrels making them 26 inches instead of 2% 
My object was to get a larger pattern at short 
ranges. 

Will this shortening cause much more scatter? 
Will the range be shortened to any great extent? 
Is No. 6 shot about right for quail in timber? 

T have not had a chance. to try this gun since 
the change was made. so I would appreciate any 
information you can give me. 

Ira Jonson 


Ans.—You will get a wider pattern all right 
To be perfectly frank with you, I believe you 
have ruined your gun beyond repair. What you 
have actually done is taken every vestige 0 
choke out of both barrels. In other words they 
will shoot a true cylinder pattern, and probably 
a very irregular pattern at that. 

The gun will probably not now kill with any 
degree of consistency over 28 or 30 yards. If 
you are going to use this gun for quail, you 
better stick to No. 6 shot. It is the only way that 
you will get a dense enough pattern not to have a 
jot of cripples on your hands. 7 

I am constantly warning our readers against 
cutting off shotgun barrels. They seem to thin! 
that the choke runs half way down the barrel, 
when as a matter of fact it is all within an inch 
and a half or two inches of the muzzle. If 
were you I would send the gun back to t 
Ithaca Company and ask them to recess-choke 
the barrels a little bit—sufficient to make th: 
right barrel imnroved cvlinder and the left as 
near to a modified choke as they can. 

SHootinG EpitTor 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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STATION 8 


Y defense of station No. 8 within 

these columns has stirred up so 

little comment upon the part of 
our readers, that I strongly suspect that 
the majority of them are voting with the 
Editor and the officials of the Skeet As- 
sociation who are standing pat. 

Nevertheless, I received one or two dis- 
senting letters, including that from Mr. 
Ernest Bihler of Omaha—part of which 
I am taking the liberty of quoting. 

1. Position No. 8 is not a field shot, but 
is entirely a trick shot, which takes con- 
siderable practice to be able to hit even 
a small percentage of the targets. 

2. There is no advantage for the shooter 
in practicing this shot as he will never 
use it. 

The No. 8 position, coming just be- 
fore the doubles, will throw a man off 
and cause him to miss the doubles. 

4. It is very embarrassing to the aver- 
age man to make a fool of himself at No. 
8 in front of a crowd, and then attempt 
to a doubles. 

Position No. 8 ruins the possibility 
of ‘making a decent score for the average 
man, causing embarrassment and lack of 
confidence in one’s ability, because it 
comes in the middle of the positions. 

6. That the few men who get a thrill 
out of this trick shot are in the minority, 
so why not substitute another position 
which will encourage, rather than dis- 
—. the average shot? 

Last, but not least, what good does 
it js for the average shooter who is try- 
ing to improve his shooting, when he is 
having a hard enough time trying to hit 
15 or better? 

In reply I must frankly say that I com- 
pletely disagree with my correspondent, 
and [| am afraid that he and his friends 
have not caught the true spirit of the 
skeet game. We must not lose track of the 
fact that skeet is a national pastime and 
we have to meet on some middle ground, 
or its scope will be localized. 


] out E appreciate from personal ex- 
perience in the Mid-Western og and 
Provinces that the shot from No. 8 sta- 
tion is a distinctly unusual one to the 
gunner from that section. For the man 
east of the Mississippi River, who habit- 
ually shoots grouse, quail and woodcock 
in the thick cover, this is not true. With 

s, the shot from No. 8 is not at all an 
impractical one, 

One is frequently called upon to kill 
grouse roaring in over him, when there 
is no time to turn around or when he 
could not see the bird if he did. The same 
sometimes holds true in the case of wood- 
cock. Even in quail shooting, and particu- 
larly in company, one has to take the close 
in- “comer or pass up the shot—that is, if 
he is a safe gun to shoot with. 

I have heard many say, as Mr. Bihler 
om that there is no occasion to accept 
sha ' front and that one should turn 

and take it going away. That is all 
right when one is shooting alone or 
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knows where his single companion is, | 
but when shooting with several guns, it is 
frequently an extremely dangerous thing 
to do. Wheeling about on uneven footing 


has been the frequent cause of serious | 


accidents. 

Everyone experienced in shooting ducks 
from a battery has such shots presented 
to him constantly, when it is an utter im- 
possibility to turn and take them going 
away. 

My correspondent says that it is a diffi- 
cult shot to take and impossible for the 
beginner. True—but a little practice will 
convince him that it is not at all as diffi- 
cult to break as it seems. The average 
man should get out and practice from No. 
8 position on fifty or a hundred targets 
and after he gets the swing and time cor- 
rectly, he should be able to break it as 


consistently as he can a target from any 


other station in a round of skeet. 


HERE is no reason why one should 


be embarrassed by missing it. Even 
so, the embarrassment is not sufficient 
reason for doing away with a shot which | 
is the most thrilling in the entire round to 
most of those who compete in the proper 
way—not with an eye to high scores, but 
with the aim of improving efficiency. 


As Mr. W. H. Foster, President of the | 


Skeet Association, says, “Practically all 
of those who have offered these criticisms 


have failed to understand the underlying | 


idea. Furthermore, it is evident that most 
of those criticisms have been offered by 
those who have a craze for high scores.” 
And I believe that in this respect my pre- 
viously mentioned correspondent is per- 
haps no exception. 

These people don’t go back to the really 
big idea, namely, that skeet is to train a 


man in the various departments of prac- | 


tical wing shooting by devious ways and 
means. Admitting, 
ment, that No. 8 has not an exact parallel 
in wing shooting, it is 
definite value in the training of the all- 
round shot. It would be a fine thing if 
all of the skeei fields in the country were 
equipped with a lot of stage scenery, so 


that a target at No. 4 would only be vis- | 


ible through a gap, say fifteen yards wide. 
However, to put in such equipment would 
make the sport too complicated and ex- 
pensive from the installation standpoint. 
To cover the situation in a far cheaper 
way, we have put the shooter up so close 
to the bird that he has to make a snap- 
shot if he is going to shoot at all. 

The trouble with the Western shooter 
is that he has little use for the snap-shot 
in his part of the country. 

One of the greatest difficulties which I 
have had to contend with in my fifteen 
years as Arms and Ammunition Editor 
is the fact that so many sportsmen will 
judge an issue of national importance from 
a strictly local point of view. 

It may be that we will eventually re- 
quire separate and distinct Eastern and 
Western skeet courses, but I believe that 
such a schism would be most deplorable. 

(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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nevertheless of | 
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LEARN AT HOME 


Be an expert 
TAXIDERMIST 
Learn to Mount 


Birds =< Animals 


Our lessonsteach teach youTASELY end QUierty 


how to gener ee, ane exact! all 

kinds ren sy and animale. CRETS of of the 
taxidermist now reveal 4, hunters, trap- 

pers, fishermen—men women and boys—are 

and delighted with this WO ne 


Wild or Domestic Animals 


YOU can QUICKLY and SUCCESSFULLY 

learn to MOUNT e and fish, and also COMMON 

and DOMESTIC ANIMALS and BIRDS. You can 
t specimens ANY PLACE. Rabbits, squirrels. 
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e permanen 
It furn oe oe fun, tntooent, fasci 
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The 2 amusing group sh¢ shown at the top of this 


colu' one dollar to mount, yet sold 
for $25.00toa —— store for window play. 
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Taxidermy shop. Hunters, 
fishermen, naturalists— they want 
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You'll Shoot Better With 


LYMAN | 
SIGHTS — 


HUNTING or TARGETS | 


Make certain that you are shooting with the best 
sight equipment you can get. You'll do better with 
Lyman front and rear sights,—you’ll enjoy the 
advantage of extreme accuracy that drops the 
game or cuts the bullseye. See your dealer or 
write us the make, model, and caliber of your gun, 





No. 3 Ivory Bead 
front sight, ex- 
cellent in any 
light. $1.00. 

No. 48 Micrometer rear sight for Rem. 
Win. 54, Spring. 30-06 and Ml, 8 
Krag, Mauser, ete. $11.50. 





30, 
av., 











curate. $5.00. 


No. 17A now perfectly adapted to Krag, 


Win. $2.50. 


Send 0c for new No. 19 Lyman Catalog 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


Rem., 
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BIGHORNS, FRIENDS AND 
MOUNTAINS 
(Continued from page 20) 


the next report he pitched straight out 
from the ledge, hit two or three inter- 
vening ledges, and rolled three hundred 
feet to the creek’s edge. 

We slid down the bank in the manner 
prescribed by nature, waded the creek 
and crossed to the cliff in exactly nothing 
flat. The old leader, his massive head 
outlined against a patch of snow, lay still 
before us. The boys pounced upon him 
with tapes, and I drew my first breath, 
I think, since it had all started. 

John straightened up with a wide grin. 
“A 42-inch curve,” he said. 

I spent the next few minutes shaking 
hands with a lot of people who kept 
parading before me, and whom I didn’t 
seem to know. You who have hunted and 
planned for years to get just the head 
you want will know what it meant to me 
to get that big black ram. It is one of 
the grandest sensations in the world to 


| see before you the trophy of your dreams. 


What did we care if the rains descended 
and the floods came, as most surely they 
did now? What did we care if we went 
supperless to bed in a soaking-wet fly- 
camp that night? What did wé care that 
we lay and shivered in our wet clothes 
all night? We had a “forty” at last! 

The next morning we slid down the 
long slope to the valley level, prospected 
the now swollen creek for half a mile 
before we dared trust ourselves to its 


| racing current, waded waist-deep through 


it, and walked out with chattering teeth. 
Then the sun came out again and flooded 
us with glorious sunshine, which Sunny 
Alberta gave us through the rest of our 
stay. If only she had changed her dates 
a bit and given us the sun for the moun- 
tain hunting ! 

Once more we stood at the foot of the 








THE 
Or thnwent 


decide who will mount your 
prized trophies—all you will have to preserve 
memories of your trip. Jonas’ master crafts- 
manship costs no more—often less. Investigate. 
Write today for Field Guide and Catalog FREE. 






Before starting, 
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TARGET 


The BULL’S EYE 


Barrels of 
Fun 


Guaranteed to hit a 


fy at ten feet. \ \ 
j 
Each pistol tested = MO i) 
by an Olympie 234 *sirmat he Sovnl Enter Lammy) 
Team man. Shoots Y 
No. 6 shot and 


doesn’t break win- 
dows. Magazine holds 60, 
and loads automatically. 
Soldiers, sportsmen and 
police departments use 
them for practice and pleasure. Set 
includes bull’s-eye stamp, bird tar 
gets and extra ammunition. 


a7 
$3.00 prepaid 
Ask your dealer first 


BULL'S EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. nasiins.*yo. 





Game Laws, *Fine Shot Gun Barrels 

Engraving, *Restocking,* Cun Repairing, T: 

Skeet, Trap Equipment, Air Guns. All Gun Club 
Accessories. Shooting Articles by authorities. 
ow Send 25¢ in stamps for 144 page arms catalog « 
A.B STORGER New Yorn N.Y, 

Oldest Fx ive Hou n Ame 
909 Fifth st j 





PISTOL | 


Big Rock Candy Mountain. John said 


|that we would be doing well if we made 


the ascent in six hours. But he had not 
counted on the inspiring effect of the 
really grand ram in my bag. We climbed 


% in two hours. 


At the summit we found my friend John 
Van Sickle waiting with a moving-pic- 





AVE NEWELL is in South 

America hunting jaguars. 
Before he left he wrote “THE 
BLACKWATER BEAR.” This 
is one of the best stories Mr. 
Newell has ever turned out. Read 
it in the October issue. 














oF camera to take shots of the end of 
ithe hunt. A wild rampage of running and 
jumping, and we were with the horses. 

Twilight was falling as we rode through 
the woods and along the creek bottom. 
On the right, great crags rose far into 
the sky. One crag was bathed in a 
gorgeous pink, like nothing I had ever 
seen before save in a Maxfield Parrish 
painting. Near it, but beyond, another 
great shaft lifted its snow-capped heights 
into the heavens. The mountains on the 
left were dark and somber. We rode 
through great rows of spruce which were 
silhouetted like cathedral spires against 
the sky. 

On and on we rode, and suddenly we 
rounded a bend and saw the valley 
stretched before us. The afterglow of the 
sunset colored the sky directly ahead of 
jus, and was reflected on the river in the 
|foreground. A bright star came out be- 
|hind the mountain peaks to the left. On 
the right, a sickle moon hung low. The 
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stars were all out by the time we rode 
into camp. 

The next day I borrowed Jack's tep- 
gallon hat, and galloped up and down jn 
front of the main camp while John shot 
pictures. I did a Tom Mix that out-Holly- 
wooded Hollywood. It was a lazy and 
happy day, but I felt that we had earn- 
ed it. Yet, on looking back, I find the 
hunt was not such a hardship. Rather jt 
seemed to be just what the tired busj- 
ness man needs to put him in excellent 
shape for the winter. 

I grant that one who has shot only 
eight of the species can scarcely pose as 
an authority, but I cannot help feeling 
that Mr. Ovis Canadensis, the brown 
sheep of Alberta, is the last and best of 
American shooting. To some he may not 
be as beautiful as the white sheep of the 
North, but he is far more majestic and 
just as worth while. 

And as I left Alberta via pack-train, 
accommodation train and Pullman, I knew 
I could not go back there the next year, 
But I knew that somewhere there was at 
least one ram of 46-inch curl or better 
that John would find for some luckier 
man than I. To him who gets the ram 

offer my congratulations, and I envy 
the fellow who will carry away the prize 
that awaits some one in the Big Rock 
Candy Mountain country of Alberta. 


“__. AND LITTLE FISHES!” 
(Continued from page 21) 
with a light rod—not over three ounces, 
Go forth and try it. 

You will find, to your delight, that a 
husky pan-fish can and will perform plenty 
of acrobatics for you. Of course, it isn’ 
trout fishing! But all the same, a pound 
crappie or a husky blue-gill can make 
you work hard, and a scrappy rock bass 
can snap off a top section of rod as neatly 
as any trout you ever caught. 

It is a burning shame that most con- 
firmed trout fishermen, at the end of the 
season, put away their fly equipment for 
an entire year. I always resented it my- 
self. Seemel like an economic waste, for 
one thing. Fly-casting for the nimble pan- 
fish not only provides good sport, but it 
also provides good food. Nothing aside 
from trout. perhaps, in the fish line is any 
sweeter than perch, blue-gills, sunfish, 
crappie or rock bass. This may provoke 
an argument, but I still cling to my opin- 
ion. 

Where one trout exists there exist a 
hundred pan-fish. This insures action for 
the fly-fisherman. Your trout streams, un- 
less you are fortunately located, are fifty 
or a hundred miles away. Yet within ten 
or twenty miles from your home there are 
probably several lakes where you will be 
able to find excellent fly-fishing for 
pan-fish. 

Do not delude yourself that you can 
catch pan-fish with any fly, wet or dry, 
fished carelessly. Such is not the case. 
You will need all the skill and knowledge 
you use on a trout stream. Pan-fish have 
moods. There are many times when they 
are fussy about their food. And each type 
of pan-fish requires a special method of 
casting to interest them. All this you will 
have to work out for yourself, and in 80 
doing your enjoyment will be enhanced 
and magnified. 

I find fly-casting for pan-fish a most ex- 
cellent sport. I’ve converted a goodly num- 
ber of other fly-casters to my way 4 
thinking. Every once in a while a stray 
bass will smash at a fly intended for 4 
pan-fish, and this will cause a fiot. 
know. It’s happened to me, and a three- 
pound small-mouth on a rod that weighs 
less than three ounces is a matter that 
brings a prayer to the lips of the caster 
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Each of us one-time confirmed trout fiy- 
casters has found that casting for pan- 
fish has improved our technique on the 
trout stream. Our accuracy has improved 
greatly, and our deftness in making the 
strike, too, has shown a great improve- 
mete hat is off to the pan-fish. He is a 
game and a willing chap, and he’s usually 
hungry. He is a good scrapper, and. he’s 
toothsome eating. And he isn’t as fussy 
as a trout; he will strike as willingly and 
as eagerly in the blinding heat of midday 
as he will at dusk or dawn. And that is a 
feature that isn’t to be sneezed at. 

If you are a confirmed and chronic trout 
fisherman, let me make this suggestion. 
Put aside your prejudices. Take your 
lightest rod and go forth to the nearest 
lake. Drop a fly lightly on the water close 
to a weed bed. When the water explodes 
with a strike, do your stuff. Repeat—as 
the mood strikes you.-You'll find it good 
fun. It's better than good practice for 
you. Surprise the lady of the house by 
bringing home a creel of firm, sweet pan- 
fish. She will be in favor of this type of 
angling, for your creel will seldom be 
empty. 

I think you'll enjoy it. And like me, 
you'll utter a few words in praise of the 
little fishes. 

Why not make the experiment? 


NO WINNER 
(Continued from page 23) 


“locked up” two coveys. Dear old Byrd! 
I've always been able to count on her 
when the need has been greatest. For she 
has the head and the heart—God bless 
her! Before retiring from competition, she 
had rung up the enviable record of a win 
for 50 per cent of her starts in field trials. 
Yet it must be admitted that in sustained 
speed and range she has been slipping. 
Youth must be served. 

This day, however, she seemed a rein- 
carnation of the past. My heart was sing- 
ing as I rode along behind her and 
dreamed of the days when, before judges 
and a gallery, I had piloted her to each 
of her field-trial wins. Not in the last 
three seasons has she run so well as on 
this day when we were counting coveys 





“JERRY,” by Paul Brown, a 
great dog story, will appear in 
the October issue of Field & 
Stream. Everybody likes a good 
dog. Jerry was one of the best. 
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against Whit's great pointers. I can’t but 


wonder if in the heart of her she knew. 
rhey know so much—so much more than 
Wwe ever give them credit for. 

Then Betty began scoring. And when 
Betty got down to business, Byrd had to 
do the backing—which she has never 
relished. It comes pretty hard for her, in 
her old age, to see the younger dogs beat 
her to birds. But such is only the old story 
of life all over again. I think Betty found 
the next eight coveys, though on two of 
them a judge would have had to divide 
the credit, for we found them both point- 
ing in such positions that it was impossi- 


ble to tell which dog had located the 
birds first 


There's just a chance that Byrdie 
couldn’t stand the strain of merely back- 
ing, and slipped up in the hope of fooling 
me into believing that she had got there 
first. She’s always been so anxious to be 
the leading lady when her master is around. 

lere was a time when she could earn that 
place. Now she can't do it quite so often. 
It's just a little 





sad—more than a little. | 





“Here they 
come!” 
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mere group of tiny specks silhou-e 

etted against the sky. Are they ducks? . « 
geese? . . A Zeiss Binocular gives you the 
answer instantly—in a clear, sharp “close-up.” 
When following fast-moving game, you are 
grateful for the wide field of view your Zeiss 
Binocular gives you. And in poor light its 
high light-gathering power enables you to dis- 
tinguish details which less efficient glasses 


fail to reveal. See the various Zeiss 
models at your dealer’s. SL 
Write for Literature 
CARL ZEISS, Inc., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
728 South Hill St., Los Angeles 
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models— 
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DAUNTLESS 


Finest Decoys Made R ; 


DECOYS 

No. 2 quality—Balsa 

Cork, Balsa Wood or Cedar 
Designed and manufactured by Duck Hunters who have gunned 

from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

All species, Duck, Brant and Geese manufactured in five grades. 

. Prices from $15.00 per dozen 

Any special decoy to order 
Cork models oversize 

If your dealer cannot supply you write us direct for catalog and price list 


DAUNTLESS WOOD PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
ESSEX, CONN. 
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1 quality—Cork 





No. 1 quality—Balsa 











When such champions as Lawrence B. 

Smith, author of “Better Trap Shooting”, 

and amateur champion of N.Y. State for 

1930 and again for 1931, win with Ithacas, 

and use Ithacas for field shooting, there’s a 
reason; and the reason is that Ithaca Lock Speed 
improves their shooting just as it will yours. 


Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 


Fa so 
+ 
Use Coupon 74° O ag 
Ithaca Gun Company - Ithaca, N.Y., Bexil , 


Free Catalog 
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ARAN eel. 
WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


made by the makers 
of the superior W.&C. 
Scott English Guns. 


improve your 
marksmanship 


accurate, silent, 
powerful, 
smokeless 
We also carry 
@ complete line 
W. & C. Scott 
renowned 
Shotguns 
Rifles, an 
Revolvers 

























“Senior” 
Model $19 


“Mark 1” $15 






Send 25¢ in stamps for new 
144 page, profusely illustrated, 
\American and Imported 
Arms Catalog, containing full 
line Webley & Scott Arms 


A. F. STOEGER, Inc 


The Only Exclusive Gun House in America 
509 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.), New York 
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“Cheap at $50”. | 
—Says Navy Man | 
Buy Direct—SAVE HALF | 






TEN MILE EYES! Think of | 

Long the things you can see! Ten mile 
radius—a 20 mile cirel nearly 

Range 400 square miles. And you can 
If you can see 





easily have them 
these superpower French 10x32mm. stereo-prism binoculars | 
will extend your vision 10 TIMES, ENJOY YOUR 
10 times more! Multiply pleasures of hobb: 
. Use a pair touring, observation, hunting. 
study, astronomy, ete Superbly 
e of ne ase and straps free, 
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DuMaurier Co., Dept. 29, Elmira, N. Y. 
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BULKHELT 
THE FAMOUS BOOT 


= CALIFORNIA 
he does so knowing we share with him, responsibility 
for your complete satisfaction. For 75 years we have 
branded BUCK-HECT products, and openly acknowl- 
edge our responsibility to all wearers of our footwear. 
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DUCK HUNTERS 


Wooden decoys are now out-of-date; they break and 
capsize easily. The BAYCO SCIENTIFIC WATER 
AST DECOYS are the latest invention—ex- 
traordinarily tough—life-like—unaffected by wind 
or wave—Ask your dealer or send us $2.00 for sam- 
ple prepaid—money back guarantee. 
BAYCO DUCK DECOY CO., INC. 
304 Camp St. New Orleans, 





La. 











But there came a covey—the eleventh— 
when the old girl beat her younger brace- 
mate to the find by a split second. I'd 
been rather holding off, hoping for just 
that thing to happen, but now the sun was 
down in the west and we decided to call 
it a day. What a glorious afternoon! I’ve 
had many hunts, and expect to have many 
more, but none will ever crowd the de- 
licious memory of that one from front 
position, I can live it all over again by 
just closing my eyes. Those hills cov- 
ered with waving sedge grass which is 
so “birdy”; the great, level stretches of 
the bottom lands, bordered by dark and 
mystic woods ; the forlorn negro cabins, the 
wide, staring eyes of the little black 
youngsters so thick around each one, and 
finally, the long and winding, soft red 
clay road down which I turned my mule 
toward home as Jenks and I parted for 
the night. 

I believe that ride, in the gathering 
Southern winter twilight, holds the 
strongest appeal of any experience in my 
list of memories. The dogs had had a 
hard afternoon, and it was not difficult 
now to order them in to heel. No, that 
is not quite correct. Ida is a treacherous 
mule, and it is not wise to get too close 
behind her. The dogs still kept in front 
of me, but not far. Thus did we wend our 
weary but happy way home. 

Within a half mile of the house I could 
contain myself no longer—my spirits were 
soaring so. My lungs are lusty, and I let 
out a series of wild whoops that could 
heard for two miles in that 
quiet country. Just as I passed the silent 
| little cemetery of the Waldrips I gave 
vent to the loudest of the lot. 

Sarah was at the well at the time, draw- 
ing a bucket of water. And Sarah is black 
as the ace of spades. Lucius was in front 
of the house also, waiting to hear what 


1) it might all be about. He turned to Sarah 


and said: “Now ain’t that too bad. He’s 
coming home drunk.” 

He got no answer. 

“He is drunk, isn’t he, Sarah?” Lucius 
tried again. 

This time he got an answer. “Yas, 


sah,” she said. 
Just then I let out that last wild roar 


| at the cemetery, and Lucius, long familiar 


with negro nature, turned again toward 
the well and said: “Watch out, Sarah! 
I think he’s going to shoot!” 


OW Sarah is no longer young. But 
they tell me the way she gathered 
speed and went “into high” would have 
done justice to a colt. She left the well— 
the bucket—the premises. Twenty-four 
hours later Lucius rounded her up and 
brought her home. A neighbor who lived 
four miles away came by with a lantern 
and waked us up at midnight. He had 
heard my noise from a distance and was 
looking for the unfortunate who was lost. 
Ray had not yet come in when I ar- 
rived; so I fed and bedded down the dogs 
for the night. A little later he turned 
up, and I could scarcely wait to check 
up on their success. 
“How many birds 
asked. 
“Eleven apiece,” 
many did you get?” 
“I killed my limit—fifteen,” 
3ut Jenks wasn’t so lucky. 


did get?” I 


you 

was the answer. “How 

he countered. 

I told him. 
You just 


oad our total, though I topped either 
|of you individually,’ 


I told him. 
“We weren't counting individuals—just 


totals,” said Ray. 

Then I asked my next question—the 
really important one: “How many coveys, 
Ray 
| “Ten,” he told me, with the confidence 


of convictions that it would be high. 
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It was too good to be true! I was like a 
cat with a mouse. I prolonged the agony, 
Finally Ray could stand it no longer, 
“Well,” he said, ‘ ‘why don’t you say some- 
= How many coveys for you?” 
Eleven!” I told him proudly. 

That silenced him for quite some time, 
and we went in to Supper. After the first 
pangs of a hunter’s hunger had been ap- 
peased, Ray was nthe with a brilliant 
idea. “Say,” he said, “how were your finds 
divided ?” 

“Six for Betty, three 
two divided,” I told him. 
“Oh, pshaw!” Ray 
came back at me. “W hy, 

found all ten of ours!” 

“I thought you said we weren't count- 
ing individual scores,” I laughed. But it 
bothered me; so I added: “Besides, he 
ought to. Sport was hunting his own ter- 
ritory, and he knows the name and num- 
ber of each covey in this country.” 

Just then Lucius butted in and solved 
the whole thing nicely. “Now, listen,” 
he said. “I’ve heard the whole thing, and 
I’m going to render the decision in this 
contest. It’s a draw—there is no winner.” 


EYE-SEE NOT HEAR-SAY 
(Continued from page 15) 


of mallards swarm overhead, coming in 
from the rice fields. A guide in that dis- 
trict is rated on his ability to “light ’em,” 
meaning his success at calling flocks down 
onto the water. Conversation around the 
town of evenings runs, “Well, how many 
bunches did you light today ?” 

Watching and listening to the pleading 
of distant calls, you see a huge swarm of 
birds disappear beneath tree-tops. A short 
wait, and then pandemonium breaks loose. 
Twenty to thirty-five shots! The bunch 
has lit, and the “sports” have swiped 
them with gun-fire. A few such swipes, 
and that blind is silenced. The outfit pulls 
out for town. If new guns have come in, 
a second squad wades out and takes their 
places. 

“Our hardest job,” the guides tell me, 
“is keeping from getting shot by the 
drunks.” I asked several intelligent young 
guides, some of them with a sense of hu- 
mor and sportsmanship, what percentage 
of them shoot ducks on the water. Ninety 
per cent! Where do they come from? 
Everywhere! Can you blame the guide? 
No! Quick murder of wild life and a pay 
day made. But at heart most of those 
guides have a deep contempt for tie 
drunken, unsporting louts for whom he 
shoots up wild-life assets. Again, how- 
ever, they fall under the spell of commer- 
cialism, little thinking that the faster they 
permit shooting up their holdings to ac- 
quire limits, just so rapidly are they kill- 
ing the life of their business. 

But why pick on Illinois and Arkansas? 
It is pretty much the same story all over 
the nation. In January of this year I sat 
in a duck blind on the Potomac one after- 
noon and watched an offshore box at 
work, Two gunners were firing. I had 
high-power binoculars, and they were not 
three hundred yards away. There was 4 
heavy movement of blackheads and can- 
vasbacks through ice lanes and open wa- 
ter. At least four hundred shots were 
fired, and not one of them at flying ducks. 
Bunches were allowed to swim in; am 
when they did, what happened was n0- 
body’s business. Never less than ten to 
twelve shots. How many ducks those rats 
murdered, I don’t know. 

Along the Eastern Shore of Maryland 
it is common knowledge that certain i- 
dividuals will not shoot their blinds unless 
a thousand or more canvasbacks are feed- 
ing in the decoys. Then, from four to six 
gunners with several magazine gums 
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tote fowl with shot. From 100 to 150 
ducks killed at one time 1s not unusual. 
The blind will then be rested for a week, 
until the birds are back again in sufficient 
numbers to pay the shooter. A thoroughly 
responsible friend of mine told me that he 
saw one man take four magazine guns into 
a blind with him and that his guide told 
him that sometimes this fellow took six. 
Drop down to Currituck or Dare Coun- 
North Carolina—great concentration 
spots for wildfowl. Night shooting is an 
almost universal pastime. One_ night I 
heard six different outfits firelighting— 
slaughtering ducks and geese. 
’ Bag limits are things that are sneered 
at. A kill of 89 geese by one man was 


ty, 


proudly told of. A bag of from 100 to 200 | 


ducks a day per man is not unusual. Two 
coast guard patrolmen told openly of kill- 
ing 46 geese in one day. : 

I don’t know what they do with the 
birds, for I have been telling you the 
things I have seen, not the things I have 
heard of. It is common knowledge that 
these ducks and geese are sold. Trapping 
ducks is a common practice. I have been 
told that they bring 50 cents a pair more 
than ducks that have been shot. Prices on 
shot ducks are $1.50 per brace for canvas- 
backs and black ducks, and other ducks 


sell for 75 cents a pair; geese $1.00 apiece, | 


and swan—mind you, a protected bird— 
sell for $1.50 each. 


Throughout this country there is abso- | 


lute disregard for the laws protecting wa- 
terfowl. It is time we woke up and did 
something. Passing more laws will not 
help. It is up to every mother’s son of us 
to see that the laws we already have are 
enforced. 

Even in some duck clubs where the 
strictest conservation measures prevail, 
thousands of birds are crippled by flock 
shooting. Many of the so-called rich club 
members are men who have taken up 
shooting late in life. They are indifferent 
shots—or even worse. They want a limit, 
on or off the water; but if in the air, then 
it takes some heavy bombardment to pick 
up the required figure. 

Recently I read a summary of the prose- 
cutions for game-law violations in the 
state of Wisconsin. In a great many in- 
stances the judge handed out jail sentences. 
That’s what we need in every section of 
the country. The Government should have 
ten times the number of wardens in the 
field. We have too many laws now. What 
we need is enforcement. 


DRILL FACES 
(Continued from page 13) 

from a wisp which showered about us like 
leaves. The next band survived the bom- 
bardment. As the gale whirled them up- 
ward a party of five settled at the head 
of the pond, where Jim with a wry face 
contemplated an empty gun. 

_A moment later he riddled an oncoming 
bird. Another tumbled from the steeps, 
its white breast flashing as it fell. As is 
Irequently the case, one pellet was suffi- 
cient tor a clean kill. My companion 
shared Jim’s prestige with a double, and 
I clipped several whizzing past in the full 
sweep of the wind. Despite their normal 
rate of about forty-five miles an hour, 
they required a lead of six feet. 

Occasionally our program was spiced 
by variety. A green-winged teal drove 
over the middle of the pond without our 
seeing it. Two mallards on a cautious 
Swing Irom the lake spied our protruding 
heads and flared away. A pair of winter 
yellowlegs, whose querulous notes were 
answered by my companion, sailed down 
to a mud bar, where they whistled and 
teetered until our next salvo. 
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--and Now You've Got 
the Trudge Back to Camp,’ 


---says ‘Rangeley Bill 


? 













The day is over—you've tramped = *\\: 
miles and miles, over lotsoftough ‘ ~: 
going —fought your way through F 
face-whipping underbrush—and now you've got the trudge back 
to camp. And Man, Oh Man, if your feet hurt what long, weary, 
discouraging miles they are. 


Yt 


Then is the time you'll wish you had bought a pair of those Bass 
Genuine Hunting Moccasins that I've told you so much about— 
the kind that have been made up there in Maine for fifty-six years, 
by the Bass Company who know just what is required of a 
hunting boot and build it that way. You can get just 
the height and style you want—and at 
prices that fit your pocket book. 






Why not take an old timer’s advice and write today for 
their Free Catalog and name of your nearest dealer. 


G. H. BASS & COMPANY 
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Equipment Headquarters 
for Big Game Hunters 





Hunt With a Better Rifle 
..- the World’s Best Springfield 


your ’scope in a belt holster—on or off in a jiffy. 

You get the very finest materials—no better 
steels or walnut, at our prices. You get genuine 
hand finishing, by the pick of America’s crafts- 
men in high grade rifle work. You get perfection 
in handling ease, fit, accuracy and functioning. 
A rifle that gives you every shooting advantage, 
an endless source of keen pleasure and pride. 


Should you prefer a custom job, your rifle 
will take from one to two months. We build 
hand-made hunting rifles to order, in all best 
calibers up to .505 Gibbs. 

For prices, please write full details. Descrip- 
tive circulars will be sent you FREE. 





[7 is not_ too late to get a Griffin & Howe im- 
proved Springfield, styled and finished to suit 
you. We can ship you one NOW. Bored for all 
| .30-06 cartridges, for the popular .270 Winchester, 
7-mm., the .250-3000 or the new .22 Hornet. Bar- 
| rel length 20, 22 or 24 inches. Finish anything you 
| want, from plain to de lwxe. Lyman No. 48 wind 
| gauge rear sight and our special ramp front sight 
| with cover. With or without swivels and sling. Price 
| according to finish. 

Any special work you may want done can be 
| handled quickly. We sell the world’s best telescope 
| hunting sights, or will fit your own to your rifle. 

e recommend our own unequalled G. & H. 
quick-detachable mounting. This enables carrying 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., Makers of Fine Rifles, 202 E. 44th Street, New York City 
America’s Best in Custom Gunsmithing, Engraving, Stockmaking and High Grade Repairs 
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’ LYMAN 5A TELESCOPIC SIGHT 


BAUSCH & LOMB LENSES 



















Ramee 
Gap very 


Send for free folders 
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excellent value for the shooter who de- 
mands precision. Price complete ready for 
mounting, $44, at the factory. Lyman 438 
three-power scope, Bausch & Lomb lens- 
es, $20 complete, f. o. b. factory. 


A five-power scope of extreme accuracy, 
equipped with BAUSCH & LOMB lenses, 
scientifically designed and mounted. Mi- 
crometer focal adjustments for distances 
and also for windage and elevation. An 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A, 








70 West Street 





Jefever [juns 


J. M. Allen, 

live bird champion 

of Australia and distribu- 
tor of guns for all of Aus- 
tralia said, “Not a sign of 
trouble has occured with 
Lefevers in Australia.” 
Thousands of Lefevers 
are used in Australia. 
Singles & Doubles $16.00 
to $60.00. Catalog Free. 


“Who Ever Saw a 
Broken Lefever?”’ 


Ithaca, N.Y. a SF ff S 
Box 14 & » . “ Fa 
Moe VK Ko 








NOW! Shoot for 1?/c | 


your KRAG, SPRINGFIELD, 
or any .30-40 or .30-06 RIFLE 


Z-EP-~ 


High Compression Chambers 
1425 f.s.M.V 395 fp.ME 
Penetration 12” soft pine, Vg” steel 

No alterations, nothing to attach—just fill 

magazine with ZIP CHAMBERS loaded with 

our y developed Remington Klean- 
bore propellants and cadmium plated bullets. 

You will be astounded by ZIP accuracy, 

penetration, absence of recoil and noise. 

Ideal for indoor and outdoor target practice 

and small game. Can be reloaded in less than 

10 seconds—will last as long as the rifle. 

Try ZIP just once, and be convinced 
1 sample ZIP and 10 Reloads... $1.00 
5 sample ZIPS and 50 Reloads 5.00 
100 ZIP Reloads 1.75 
Single ZIP Chambers 1.00 

Prices F.O.B. San Francisco. SPECIFY CALI- 

BER. If your dealer cannot supply you we 

will ship direct. Complete information on 

request 


NATIONAL ARMS CO., Room 519 
7 74 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


special 
specia 











endurance and 
helps patience when fish 


are slow to strike. Le 


> EW METHOD GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel. 
No heating is necessary. 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for...... 
Send for circular 
“What Gunemiths Say” 
New Method Gun | Co. 








WEW METHOD 


GUN BLUE 


MARIS > cows Uae 








Box F. S. 9, New Method Bldg. 
Pradfcri, Pa. 


Other waders had been attracted by the 
recession of the waters. Killdeers 
showered us with shrill invective. Com- 
panies of pectoral sandpipers were always 
in motion against the horizon. Once a big 
flock of golden plover rolled up from the 
west, wheeling twice before they broke 
down into the grasses. But the spot was 
not to their liking, for with a mellow 
twittering they continued their journey to 
the uplands, sere and tawny beneath the 
haze. 

As I sank back for a rest a snipe 
dropped on to a near-by arm of muck. By 
raising on my elbow I could study every 
move of its procedure. Squatting for an 
instant, it scanned the locality with a 
beady eye. Satisfied no enemies were 
about, it began thrusting its bill into the 
muck with nervous strokes. On its third 
or fourth attempt it brought up a creature 
an inch long, probably a worm. The mor- 
sel was rapped twice against the bird’s 
uplifted leg and swallowed. 

The jack’s next step was to flutter to 
the pond. When it had ventured several 
yards from the edge, I suddenly revealed 
myself. Instead of taking wing, it froze 
into the mud, curving its tail beneath the 
body. Had I not watched the transition, 
I might easily have mistaken it for a clod 
or a bit of sedge. When I came closer, the 
snipe, realizing the ruse had failed, de- 
parted silently and in direct line with 
Jim. Neither of us could fire until it 
emerged from the zone of danger. 

My companion nicked a quartering bird, 
which elected to stay aloft. With dangling 


| legs it scaled toward Jim, who was occu- 


pied elsewhere. When an air current up- 
set its balance, it slithered into the ditch. 
As a wounded jack conceals itself in the 
nearest cover, I ambled toward a stand 
of flags. Here I flushed a king rail, which 
struggled along like some strange, barn- 
yard fowl until Jim cut it down. 

When he obtained a closer view of his 
trophy, his enthusiasm exceeded his cau- 
tion. It lay on a shelf of turf near the 
deepest section of the pond. Before he had 
waded a yard, the ooze opened its clammy 


| depths to receive him. Fast in its grip, 





‘THE Judge and the Sniper 
shoot ducks in “AN OCTO- 
BER INCIDENT,” by H. P. 
Sheldon. Watch for it next 
month in Field and Stream. 











with the gurgling liquid at his boot tops, 
he reached out with a willow switch. 
Hooking the rail by the wing, he drew it 
gently toward him. 

All would have gone well had not Jim 
been distracted. The inability to concen- 
trate was prominent among his failings. 
The disturbing influence was a jack, 
skittering across the heavens to some dis- 
tant pot-hole. Sketched boldly against the 
zenith, it was a tempting mark, but none 
for a man in danger of a wetting. Drop- 
ping the switch, Jim clutched frantically 
at his safety. 

Bending backward, he endeavored to 
sight at the jack. Finding this impossible, 
he resorted to chance. When he poked the 
gun barrel ahead of its fleeting form, the 
ooze seeped into his boots. Undaunted, 
Jim pressed the trigger. As the snipe 
crumpled we heard a heavy splash, fol- 
lowed by a whoop, and then a flow of 
blistering language. Organizing a relief 
expedition, we rescued Jim with timbers 
from an abandoned fence, bringing the day 
to a ludicrous climax. 

A mass of black clouds warned of rain. 
The grow! of thunder lent an obligato to 
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the shriek of the gale. In an hour the latter 
subsided, and a cool blast of air from the 
north heralded the long-awaited change, 
At Jim’s suggestion we prepared for the 
trek to the road. Already a steady trickle 
of water into the pond indicated a return 
of the normal level. 

Before we departed, we divided our bag, 
It consisted of prime, glossy birds, plump 
from unstinted feeding. Some were 59 
fat that the down around the shot holes 
was saturated with oil. The rich browns 
and yellows of their plumage, their trim 
lines and the pencil markings inside their 
wings brought an aesthetic thrill even to 
Jim. From the tip of its lancet bill to its 
toes, the jack is a patrician in appearance 
as well as behavior. 

Jim stuffed his pipe with a handful of 
fine cut, which had somehow escaped im- 
mersion. A twinkle came to his eye. “So 
ye’re nothin’ fer a full grown man to 
bother with,” he declared sardonically, “ 
guess I'll have to take that back.” 


SOME GUIDES I HAVE KNOWN 
(Continued from page 29) 


From the start I felt that Field would 
open up, talk to me as I wanted him to 
talk, and become a real companion, once 
I had passed his unwritten tests of the 
outdoors. Why shouldn't he feel a bit 
superior to a flabby city white who might 
have to be coddled, who might not be able 
to climb, who might not know how to 
make his own bed, and who, perhaps, 
might have to be taught to ride the moun- 
tain broncs? 

One day while we were hunting sheep 
in a magnificent valley, Field spotted what 
he thought was a beautiful ram with a 
real head, and as usual he was right, as 
subsequent events proved. Up we started 
for a shot. We worked like Trojans up 
a stiff ascent to reach this lonely ram 
grazing on a lofty grassy bench. Straight 
up sheer cliffs, across tough stretches of 
slide rock, often making headway a foot 
at a time, the guide picking the way with 
utmost care and frequently gouging out 
toe and hand holds for us to cling to on 
perpendicular rocky walls. 

What an experience! Rare air of the 
high altitude always tearing one’s lungs, 
fatigue, strained muscles, torn hands, 
heavy gun, big camera, sweat—you know 
the prodigious effort, perhaps. But | 


_ stayed with it and finally, after crawling 


upon my stomach for several yards after 
we reached the top, got my ram. 

He went down at the second shot. Im- 
mediately a dirty, sweat-begrimed Indian 
swung on me with his big right paw as he 
cracked me a lusty one between the 
shoulder blades and gave me a million- 
dollar smile. “You shoot ’em good!” was 
his laconic approval. 

That seemed rather good to me, and I 
began to feel that I had “arrived” with 
my expert guide. But what do you sup 
pose that bird did next? After a silent 
lunch, Field turned around and proposed 
another heart-breaking climb for another 
ram—in spite of the fact that I had just 
bagged a 41!4-inch specimen, a corking 
head. 

I took the challenge, however, and suc 
ceeded in shooting the second—a stunt 
that took several more inches of skin from 
my hide and several pounds from my 
frame. But that night I was well repaid, 
to say nothing of my trophies. I wish yol 
could have ridden home with us and sect 
the difference in the Indian. 

His “white man” had gone through the 
mill. There was a bond between us from 
that day forth which you fellows who 
have hit the trail with real redskins know. 
I wish I could bring back some of those 
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hours which Field and I spent around our | 
blackened teapot when we took a few 
minutes’ rest at noon; but at least they 
are among my most pleasant memories. 

It is not at all difficult to call the mem- | 
ory roll of other Indians who have put 
on the original whoopee party from one 
end of a boat while I, in the other end, | 
was having some success with the fish we 
were after. There’s slim Wilson, for one 
(his white name)—lithe, slender canoe 
paddler of the French River, Canada. He’s 
the boy who deftly shot me through those | 
dangerous Big Parisien rapids one after- 
noon when we were Dlack-bass fishing, | 
and I can still hear him laugh at the way | 
the waves swept over the prow of the 
canoe and drenched me to the skin. 

Sturdy, companionable Wilson; he was 
a bearcat on ‘lunge. It made him feel like | 
a million dollars the day I snagged a 16- 
pound muskie on light bass tackle, fought 
it round by round in swift water, and then 
finally succeeded in bringing it alongside 
the craft for the ready gaff. I can see him 
now as he flipped the muskie into the 
canoe, slapped his coat over it, and then 
straddled the bucking fish and rode it like 
a wild bronc while our boat was hurled 
downstream through the rushing white 
water. 

But before I finish introducing my 
Indian friends, let me bring into the pic- 
ture two more—Frank Wilcat and Dad 
Turtillot. Frank is a full-blooded Ojibway 
whose home is in the Flambeau country 
of northern Wisconsin, and Dad is a half- 
blood Menominee. What a pair of fish 
hounds! Few can surpass them through- 
out their home stamping grounds. 

Frank majors on muskalonge, and it has | 
been my privilege to battle hailstorms, 
rain, heat and cold, shoulder to shoulder, 
with this likable redskin while trailing 
the big scrappers of the North Country. 

One reason why I'll take Frank in 
preference to any one of half a dozen white 
guides you run into while fishing northern 
Wisconsin is because he knows when to 
talk and when to keep still. Only a real 





. fisherman knows exactly what that means. 


Frank has a keen sense of balance in this 
conversation stuff. I have chatted with | 
him by the hour; but when he saw that I 
wanted to sit still and think or fish, he just | 
closed up. 

As for good-natured Dad, he is a trout 
specialist. Just trail along with him for an ' 
hour, and you'll like him. He _ batted 
around with us last summer on a combina- 
tion pack-train and fishing trip in the up- 
per peninsula of Michigan. For wood- 
craft knowledge, the real old-time Indian 
type, as well as for expertness in fly cast- 
ing, marvelous camp cookery and general 
worthiness, Dad wins by a walk. He finds 
what you want and then helps you get it. 


NOT SO FAR FROM NEW YORK 
(Continued from page 27) 


cherry trees were new to me. Twelve to 
fifteen inches in diameter, they rose bare | 
of trunk for thirty to forty feet. At their | 
tops was a spreading growth of thin 
branches, which bore small, hard-pitted 
berries, black and bittersweet. We ex- 
amined whole groves of these pin-cherry 
trees and failed to find one tree that had 
not been climbed by bear. Every trunk 
bore marks of bruin’s claws, and every 
tree-top was twisted and torn. At the time 
of our hunt, the bear were taking pin- 
cherries and beechnuts from the ground. 

Ne had hoped for clear skies and 
Steady, one-way winds, but we never saw 
the sun and hardly a zephyr stirred. When 
a gentle breeze arose, it wafted in every 
direction, The second morning fog came 
down and lasted long into the afternoon. | 
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| Junior 78” x 84”, 81/2 lbs., $46.50; size 90” x 90”, 10 lbs., $57.00 


kkk xk * 
Woops ARCTIC 
ARCTIC JUNIOR 


Up the Gatineau or Into the Tonto 


Quebee or Arizona, Moose or Cougars 


Famous Woods Sleep- 
ing Robes,  interlined 
with down or with wool 
batt, made in two sizes 
for sportsmen, are priced 
from $20 to $67.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sold by leading dealers. 
If not displayed, please 
write us. New descrip- 
tive folders, with sizes 


and prices, mailed FREE. 


HETHER a cow moose lows your curfew or a cougar 

hound sings it—wherever you are you'll be snug and 
warm in your Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe. Camp- 
fire comfort all night long, without the bother of a fire. 

World famous for superiority, the Woods Arctic main- 
tains uniform body comfort in all weather from 50 above 
to 50 below zero. This remarkable range of temperature 
accommodation . . . from exclusive interlining of Woods 
Everlive Down from Northern waterfowl . .. is now 
improved by our new exclusive Harwood patent con- 
struction. Strong, tough, light rainproof windbreaker 
cover and superb virgin wool kersey lining. 

Make sure of comfort and protection at night, so you'll i 
be at your best every day. Get a Woods Arctic Down 
Sleeping Robe. Greatest warmth with lightest weight, best 
portability, long satisfactory service. Recommended as best 
by the best outfitters. 

Arctic 78” x 84”, 14 lbs., $58.50; size 90” x 90”, 1514 lbs., $67.50 
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HARWOOD 





Ask for genuine Woods 
Arctic Down Robes. 
Look for the Woods 
label as shown above. 





WOODS MANUFACTURING COce ETDe 
B10 RAKE ST... OGDENSBURG, N.W.2-8N CANADA, OTTAWA, ONT, 
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Leading Ruins 
Any Gun 


agQlihe- Unless removed, it thickens 
W O L L E NS A K and conceals rust. 
“BIASCUPE’ | | -—«-HOPPE’S 


UNEQUALLED BINOCULAR VALUE | Nitro Powder-Solvent 
(With money-back guarantee) | No. 9 
Distant man, apparently 12 in. high, seen 
full 6 ft. tall. Object’ mile away brought Keeps shot 
to within less than 300 yards. in spotless 


American 
mass 
production 
yields 
superior 
value 





guns and rifles 
accurate condi- 
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Bakelite construction brings weight ti oe] 
down to only 4% oz. Fits coat pocket con- =n. ? 4 
veniently even in its genuine leather case. Used by experts. Your 


A 
SS. 


Focuses quickly with one finger. Focusing 
scale permits re-setting accurately any time. 
Choice of colors—green, mahogany, oak, 
black, orange and black, red and black. 

Increases enjoyment of hunting fishing, 
hiking, motoring, boating, nature study, 
field sports—all outdoor activities. At deal- 
ers or direct, postpaid, only $5. Catalog free. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


@38 HUDSON AVENUE ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Lens our specialty 


or send 10c 
and Gun Clean- 


dealer has it, 
for sample 
ing Guide. 

Hoppe’s Lubricating 
will not gum. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2310 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEWS OF GREAT INTEREST TO RIFLEMEN 
Announcing ‘**, SEDGLEY Springfield Hornet Sporter 
for Sensational 22% Cal. HORNET Cartridge 


the 





Complete 
‘ $77 5 The Only Bolt 
cpringheld Action Magazine 
actions Hornet on Market 


Pats. Pending 


24” barrel, 5-shot magazine, full sporting stock, pistol 
grip, handsomely checkered, sling swivels. Lyman No. 48 
rear sight. Gold bead front sight, mounted on matted ramp with 
removable guard. Weight 7% to 8 pounds. Proof-tested in our 
cwn factory. Also Sedgley Sporters in Cal. 25-35, $70; Cal. 30-06, $65 

and Cal. 7 m.m., $65. 
If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Write Us 


. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 2308 N. 16th St. Phila 
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WATERPROOF. H FURTING 


@AP | 


cap that affords real protec- 
thos and service under the hard- 


it a water- 
p . has Fur or 
Flannel inside band to be 
, pulled down over ears in 
cold weather. Outside rim 
= can be turned down, 


itations. Look or snow 
for label in running dow’ back of neck. This Is the 
every cap Dest and most practical cap ever made 
o autolst -— all = om — out: 
joors. em at your dealer's. 
size wanted he will not supply you we will send pre- 
and your paid on receipt of ress or P. O. 
dealer's oney Order for $1.50 Write for book- 
name. Price let of other styles, inctuding Auto Caps. 
o Not Send Personal 


_ JONES HAT CO, Sue 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


is just the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by none other than Mr. 
Harding, whose name is a by- 
word in the sporting field. It 
a monthly publication of 
from 80 to 100 pages choc! 

full of interesting articles, il- 
lustrated with actual photos 
on HUNTING, FISHING, FUR 
eAnaeine. TRAPPING, = ete 


reventing water 
























Each sue also has many de- 
partme nt 3—The Gun Rack 

Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots and 
Herbs; Auto Travel and Camp 

Fish and Tackle; Wooderaft; 
The Fur Markets; Trapline: 
American Trappers Association; 


and Question Box. 
Price $2.00 year; 
25 cents copy 


Cover—Actual photos re- 
produced in natural colors. 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Six Months only 50c 


send with 50¢ cash, check, 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
184 E. Long St. aa Columbus, O. 
Name...... 


Address emanate 
On 's ale 


Clip this ad and 
order to 


or money 


at Newsstands 
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hunting 
For the better spotting of — “t 


season 


game, the experienced outdoors- 
man will provide himself with a 
Goerz Prism Binocular, that finest 
pair of supplementary eyes. 


Booklet FS9 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


317 East 34th Street New York City 


Send for 
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Heads, animals, birds and 

fish mounted. Fur rugs, tan- 
Splendid game heads, fur rugs, 
for sale. Supplies for Taxidermists (eyes, 
tools, etc.) Bucktails and feathers for fly tying. 
Brook'yn. N. Y. 


ladies’ furs. 
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etc., 
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M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., 





Field and Stream 


We hunted as best we could. That day, 
when we were about to head back to camp, 
Paul got a bear. 

This bear was headed for a mountain- 
top. It was going away, in full flight, from 
Harvey and me. We had jumped it as we 
were working along the creek. Long be- 
fore sighting it, Paul heard it smash 
through the underbrush. With his back 
against a tree, he waited until the bear 
mounted a ridge and then stopped it with 
a brain shot. 


The range was short, but the little 
.250-3000 rifle had done the work. The 87- 


grain mushroom bullet made a small punc- 
ture in the front of the skull and mutilated 
the brain cavity. Jagged pieces of the 
bullet were found sticking in the bony 
structure inside the head. 

We estimated the bear to weigh about 
300 pounds. It was hog-fat, with a thick 
and glossy black coat. We skinned it out, 
hanging the meat along the creek and 
taking the hide to camp. 

The third day the weather grew worse. 
It drizzled for hours, and fog drifted 
about. Still all five of us saw whitetails. 





IN the October issue James C. 
Derieux tells the story of 
“JOHN LEWIS BARKLEY— 
HUNTER.” This Missouri boy 
was acclaimed one of America’s 
greatest soldiers in the World 
War. He places all credit to the 
knowledge he gained while hunt- 
ing. You will marvel at his abili- 
ty to put to rout an entire Ger- 
man battalion. He learned how 
to be a soldier hunting geese. 











Elmer started four, a buck and three does, 
up from the creek past Harvey and me. 
We tried our luck at a flying target. Each 
missed twice, then we tracked the buck in 
the sodden leaves to the tangled growth 
near the summit. 

As we were heading back, three shots 
came ringing across from another moun- 
tainside. We stood and waited, and then 
came three more shots, at spaced intervals. 
Harvey answered the signal. It was a 
long climb down and a long climb up, 
but we were repaid. Eddie was sitting 
down admiring a real old monarch of the 
woods. Elmer had also started him from 
down near the creek. Eddie had a prize. 

This was a hoary old fellow, the like of 
which I have seen only in the Canadian 
woods. His spread was twenty-one inches. 
He had twelve fully developed points. The 
tips of two of these were broken, as if in 
combat. Evidently there were stags that 
wore real antlers and lived to a ripe old 
age in this country, which was supposed to 
be fine-combed by hunters. 

The buck had come up the mountainside 
with four does. Eddie's rifle was a .30-06 
loaded with 180-grain bronze-point bullets. 
The shooting was at 100 to 125 yards. At 
each of the first two shots the buck jumped 
behind a tree. At the third shot he jumped 
from sight, leaving Eddie to think he had 
scored three misses. But each time he had 
hit. Forty yards or so from where he 
disappeared, the buck lay stretched out. 

One bullet scored the left antler close 
to the head, carrying away the greater 
part of a point. We picked up the missing 
piece, and found it could be replaced in- 
tact. Another bullet went diagonally 
through the neck, entering in front of the 
right shoulder. This was a clean puncture, 
as if the bullet had not mushroomed. The 
third bullet struck behind the right shoul- 
der and, traveling slightly forward and 
upward, badly shattered the left shoulder 
and went out, tearing a two-inch hole. 








Gathering around this grand lad, we 
agreed we must not cut and carry, byt 
take him out as was. We snaked him 
down the mountain and hung him jn 3 
tree near the creek. Fortunately, the big 
boy had been killed a mile or more out 
along our homeward path, saving us con- 
siderable haulage. Back to camp we came 
in the pitch-black, making it only because 
Paul produced a flash-light. We were 
tired, wet but happy. 

Three days later, in Poughkeepsie, this 
buck, cleaned out, weighed 195 pounds, A 
similarly dressed deer from our Eastern 
woods, tipping the scale at 100 pounds, j is 
considered full size. 

The fourth day the rain started jp 
earnest and never let up. We sighted deer 
and a bear, but got no shots. The air 
lay dead, with never-a favoring breeze. 
In a short time that morning we were 
thoroughly soaked, and remained svaked 
all day. 

Our hunt ended with an enlivening in- 
cident. Tramping back to camp, we sawa 
porcupine dining on pine bark. Eddie 
made a bluff at climbing the tree, just to 
see what the porcupine would do. It went 
out, head first, on a long, straight branch, 
Then Eddie began to climb in earnest, 
saying he would drop the porky, quills and 
all. When he caught the branch and crept 
out along it to full length, the porcupine 
retreated almost to the tip, which bent 
and swayed. 

With his hunting knife, Eddie started 
hacking. The branch soon went lower 
and gave an ominous crack. At the sound 
the porcupine wheeled about, negotiating 
a complete turn with dispatch and, never 
hesitating, started in along the branch, 
straight for Eddie. A collision seemed 
inevitable. 

Eddie scrambled backward in sudden 
panic. He dropped his knife. Then, with 
the porcupine almost making contact, he 
himself dropped. He crashed lower limbs 
in his descent and landed on the pine 
needles, flat on his back. ‘When he re- 
covered his breath, he threatened to puta 
bullet through the brute. But we came 
away, leaving the victor on his perch. 

We broke camp at dawn on Sunday. 
Most of our equipment was left high and 
dry, suspended from the ceiling of our 
cave. We took one ax. Down by the creek 
we put the bear meat in our packs. We 
went on in fine style to the waiting buck. 
We laid him in a rope cradle between 
two poles and lashed him fast. Then we 
began our march, little realizing the job 
before us. We knew we had to cross and 
recross the main creek, but what of that? 
Hadn't we traversed it many times al- 
ready, walking the stones in its rocky 
bed? Yes; but now that creek was rising 
fast. We forded it five times, the fifth 
time up to our hips in a raging torrent. 


HAT creek surely bothered us ; so did 

the trackless forest. Before we were 
well started, we began dumping bear meat. 
We came out of that waste with only the 
hide of our bear left. But we had the buck 
with us. 

We started transporting that buck at 
eight o'clock in the morning. It was neces- 
sary to fell trees to assist in hauling the 
carcass across the ever-rising creek. We 
figured we had eight zigzag miles to make. 
The last wearied step of ‘that tramp was 
taken in the falling dark, or, to be exact 
on the stroke of five o’clock. Nor was that 
all. 

We covered vastly more than the eight 
miles, because that buck grew so fast 
in bulk and solid weight that we were 
forced to go with our packs and retum 
for the deer. Yes, and all day the rain 
poured on us. When at last we dropped 
the old monarch beside the running board, 
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F ield and Stream 


it was to discover that the rear right tire 
on Eddie’s car was as flat as our fronts. 
All this long day we had had nothing 
to eat. 

We drove out along the wood road by 
slow stages, piling rocks in mud- holes. 
Not a dry stitch was left in our packs. I 
alone was in a little luck. Under the sert 
[ found a union suit, a lumberman’s shirt, 
old hunting trousers and a pair of woolen 
socks. I shed my whole dripping outfit 
for these garments. An ancient pair of 
rubbers, which took the place of shoes, 
completed the natty picture. I drove 120 
miles in those rubbers. 

It was eight o’clock when we forded | 
the last of the wood-road ruts and started 
homeward with a real road beneath our 
wheels. Behind us was that long day 
with all the work. We wanted to eat. At 
the first filling station we met we piled 
out and asked not for gas but for food. 
No, we couldn’t get anything there, but 
it was only forty miles to a restaurant. 
Finally we prev vailed on that man to go in | 
and confer with his wife. We crowded be- 
hind him, and were asked if we would 
be satisfied with venison steak. Venison 
steak! 

At 3:00 A.M. Monday we rolled across 
the Mid-Hudson Bridge and back into 
Poughkeepsie. We had recurrent hunger | 
aches and raided a diner. Then we went 
home and slept. And that same evening we 
met and voted to go back. We have a date 
next year with a few black bear and some 
old daddy bucks. 


HOW TO CALL DUCKS 
(Continued from page 31) 


the instructions I have worked out in my 
study of the work done by some oi the 
most expert duck callers in this country. 

The trouble I find here is that not one 
man in fifty will follow instructions. In the 
first place, when you begin to talk about | 
the part the mind plays in blowing a 
duck call, the average hunter will not 
take much stock in what you have to say. 
He will readily agree that the breath 
should be used just right, but insists that 
after one has mastered the problem of 
blowing the breath properly into the call, 
the trick has been turned and there is 
nothing more to learn. He might as well 
contend that because a savage could use 
his breath properly in vibrating his vocal 
cords, he could speak French or German, 
regardless of his utter ignorance of these 
languages. 

The duck has a language; and though 
the words of his language are very few, 
every one has a meaning, and every one 
is very difficult for ninety out of every 
hundred sportsmen to remember. I believe 
if it were possible to give to the average 
hunter the vocal organs of a wild duck, 
it would be about as difficult for him to 
simulate the duck’s calling as it would 
be for him to sing some difficult selection 
from an opera which he had never heard, 
even if he could have given to him the 
voice of a Caruso. 

I do not hesitate, therefore, to say that 
the most important part, and the most 
difficult, for one to learn in calling any 
kind of wild game is to memorize every 
call so as to be able to think it intently 
and accurately when trying to imitate it. 
The idea of a man’s learning to blow a 
duck call when his mind is busy with 
other thoughts is simply nonsense. 

So important is the memorizing of the 
simple language of the wild duck that 
under no circumstances should the be- 
ginner attempt to master more than one 
= - ts —., bh pars is certainly no need 
posi ae par duck hunter to learn | 

a dozen or more varieties of 


(Continued on page 82) j 
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The 
Parker 
Bolting 
System 


HE bolting system of a Parker 
Gun is an outstanding feature 


which accounts for that well- of shooters everywhere. You own Z 

known expression “A _ Parker the best when you own a Parker. p< writefor 
” »¥ 

never shoots loose.” There are but Parker Models range from booklet on the new 

two parts in the action proper, $1259 to $55. Send for the Parker Hawes Split 

the locking bolt and top lever. Parker illustrated catalog. You Bamboo Rod, coun- 


This system prevents uplift at 
time of firing and eliminates an 


intermediate link. It takes up any 
natural wear and is hand fitted for 
years of perfect operation. Other 
features, including Parker barrels 
and balanced stock, have made the 
Parker Gun the proud possession 


are cordially invited to visit the 
plant of “The Old Reliable.” 


PARKER BROTHERS, Master Gun Makers, 28 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. == 
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Our new sleeping bag is the most practical, sanitary bag we have ever seen regardless ot 


price. 


The body is a high-grade, genuine virgin wool 7-pound blanket with an 8-ounce duck 


cover and a very high- grade 3'4 pound inside cotton blanket. Between the cotton and woolen 
blanket on bottom is a Silk Floss Sleeping Pad that serves as a mattress and on top is a 4-pound 


woolen Blanket Pad for warmth. The inside blanket is held in place with 16 snaps so that it 
can be easily removed for washing. Another strong feature is the automatic fastener on side 


that opens and closes bag in a second. 


With each sleeping bag we furnish free a small silk 
floss pillow and waterproof duck carrying bag. 


Order one of these sleeping bags and if you are not ere than pleased, we will refund 


your money and pay carrying charges both ways. Sizes 33” x 
add 75 cents, 


Send for free samples and large circular showing details; also free 


livered free east of the Mississippi. 


If west, 


. Price complete $21.50, de- 


Fall catalog 


Manufactured and Sold by L. L. Bean, 305 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 








NOTICE TO OUR 
CANADIAN FRIENDS 


The tariff which the Canadian Govern- 
ment will impose on American maga- 
zines after September 1st compels us 
to revise our prices. We simply cannot 
afford to pay this duty and sell at the 
old prices. 

Hereafter the subscription prices for 
Canada will be $3.50 for one year, and 
$6.00 for two years paid in advance. 
If, therefore, you will pay for two 
years in advance you will be getting the 
equivalent of two years ordered sepa- 
rately at the old price of $3.00 per year 

a saving of one dollar. 

Hereafter all single copies will be 
30 cents instead of 25 cents. 

Nore: All subscriptions already on our books 
will be fulfilled to expiration without additional 
charge. Although it means in the aggregate a 
large loss to us, and although we would have 
legal and moral right to refuse to pay the duty, 
requiring you to do so, we have accepted these 
orders and will fill them. We regard our Cana- 
dian subscribers as highly as our American 
subscribers. 




















Waterproof - 
Weatherproof 


Something NEW! New 
comfort! New free- 
dom! A soft, pliable, 
roomy leather hunting 
coat. Absolutely water 
and wind proof. 


Will last a_ lifetime. 
Made of waterproof buffed 
horsehide tanned exclus- 
ively for us. Will not scuff 
or tear. Lighter and stronger 
— ee a grass color. 
sarge reinforced pockets. et opens out 
Washable, Bloodproof, Game w 08 day -_ 
Pocket with zippers on 3 rite today... 
sides, opens out flat for clean- learn more 
ing. The ideal hunting coat about the great 
for real comfort and freedom Midwestern 
of movement. Great for duck Brand line of 
hunting. Waterproof Leather 
Breeches and Hat to Match, ‘POrt togs. 

Get our Cata- 

log of quality 


BERLIN GLOVE CO. 
Department F sport togs. It’s 


Washable, game pock- 


Berlin Wis. free. 














SIDELIGHTS ON THE 
STRIPER 


By Seth Briggs 


NQUESTIONABLY, the piéce 

de résistance of surf fishermen 

along the northern half of the 

Atlantic Coast is the striped bass, 
or rockfish (Roccus lineatus). Pacific 
surf anglers, too, are more and more turn- 
ing their attention to this perfect game 
fish since its introduction in those waters, 
forty or fifty years ago. 

A study of the present-day range of the 
striper leads me to believe that its center 
of abundance has moved somewhat farther 
north. The channel bass, on the other 
hand—which used to be 
fairly abundant along 
the southern New Jer- 
sey Coast—is now rare- 
ly seen north of Vir- 
ginia. 

The striper is nor- 
mally fond of the colder 
waters. It may be, there- 
fore, that a shifting of 
the Gulf Stream has 
caused it to migrate 
northward. On the other 
hand, the upper limit of 
the striper’s range is 
now much farther south 
than formerly. 

Inasmuch as there 
seems to be a difference 
of opinion as to what 
constitutes the true, as 
well as the extreme, 
range of this fish, let us 
look at the situation as 
it stands today and com- 
pare it with that of 
earlier years. 

If we can believe the 
tales of our forefathers 
as told in some of the 
books of Colonial days, the striper was 
abundant as far north as the Bay of Fundy 
and the Atlantic Coasts of both Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. Today, it is 
seldom seen north of Cape Cod, Massa- 
chusetts, though stragglers are sometimes 
picked up as far north as the St. Law- 
rence River. 

Here is something that will interest 
New Yorkers: Hell Gate in the East 
River was a mecca for striped-bass fisher- 
men a half century and more ago. In those 
days, there were innumerable angling 
clubs and the outstanding members of the 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 














better known clubs almost invariably re- 
ceived their schooling in the waters of 
Hell Gate. In fact, it is said that light- 
tackle methods for taking big fish orig- 
inated there. Think of it! It doesn’t seem 
possible when one thinks of the enormous 
trafic of ferries, tugboats and Sound 
steamers that ply through the Gate to- 
day—to say nothing of the sewage that 
is dumped in there. 

In those good old days, stripers also 





Perfect striped-bass water along the New England Coast 


were abundant in the Harlem River, 
Spuyten Duyvil, Kill van Kull, Coney Is- 
land Creek and Newark Bay. 

Farther up the coast, around Newport, 
two anglers caught 124 bass, weighing 
2,941 pounds, in a single season. The larg- 
est tipped the scales at about 60 pounds. 

The commercial fishermen at that same 
time were reaping a harvest of millions 
of pounds of stripers annually from the 
waters off North Carolina and Virginia 
—the former, especially. And it may in- 
terest those who have a notion that the 
artificial propagation of these fish is 
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something new, that the U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries, in 1904, collected 13,683,000 
striper eggs at Weldon, North Carolina, 
Incidentally, 69 per cent of these eggs 
were hatched successfully. 

Near Norfolk, Virginia, as many as 
1,500 stripers have been taken in a single 
set of the seine. On another occasion, over 
600, averaging almost 80 pounds apiece, 
were taken in one haul. On May 6, 1896, 
in Albermarle Sound, North Carolina, 
38,000 pounds of rockfish were taken in 
a single haul and 600 of the fish were 
said to have weighed over 60 pounds 
apiece and several over 100 pounds each. 

According to recent statistics, Maryland 
now leads the field with 1,291,595 pounds 
annually. California is second with 484,113 
pounds, and Virginia a poor third, with 
289,551 pounds. North 
Carolina was not listed. 

Striped bass are rare 
south of the St. Johns 
River in Florida. Thisal- 
ways has been the case. 
It may surprise a lot of 
folks to know, however, 
that these fish are found 
in quite a few places in 
the Gulf of Mexico, 


ERE is what the 
Louisiana Conser- 
vation News of August, 
1929, has to say: “The 
largest fish found in the 
fresh waters of Louisi- 
ana is the Atlantic strip- 
ed bass or rockfish. Be- 
sides being the largest, 
it is with us the rarest 
of the highly-prized 
game’ fish. It is found 
only in the Tchefuncta, 
Tangipahoa and_ other 
streams of the Florida 
parishes, but is occa- 
sionally caught along 
the northern shore of 
Lake Pontchartrain and Pass Manchac.” 
These Louisiana fish run small—seldom 
more than eight pounds—though some 
thirty-pounders have been reported in the 
Tchefuncta River. 

In Florida, stripers sometimes run up 
the St. Johns River for a distance of over 
forty miles. The Nassau and St. Marys 
Rivers, too, contain some of these fish. 

All of this means that the center of 
abundance of the striped bass today 3 
apparently between Chesapeake Bay om 
the south and Cape Cod on the north. 

The story of the introduction of the 
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striper on the Pacific Coast has been told | 
too often to warrant repetition. There, too, 
the tendency of the fish has been to move 
farther to the north. Several attempts 
were made to introduce stripers into the 
coastal waters of southern California, but 
with negative results. Oregon surf anglers, | 
on the other hand, are enjoying increas- | 





Photo Frederick Slocum 


Three of a kind—striped bass from 


Cuttyhunk, Massachusetts 


ingly fine sport with these fish, and it is 
not unreasonable to expect to see stripers 
in Puget Sound, or even along the Alas- 
kan coast, before very long. Right now, 
however, most of the best fishing is to 
be had within 150 miles of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Many people would be astonished if 
they knew how frequently striped bass 
resort to fresh water. In fact, in certain 
localities, they spend quite a few months 
of the year in rivers, or even in lakes. 
During the spawning season, they some- 
times migrate for considerable distances 
up certain rivers—especially those in 
which there are runs of shad. The spawn 
of the latter fish is a particular delicacy 
on the cosmopolitan menu of the striper. 

Because of the rockfish’s habit of run- 
ning well up into fresh water, I am fre- 
quently asked whether these fish could be 
successfully introduced into land-locked 
lakes. Experiments along these lines were 
tried a great many years ago. As a matter 
of fact, such fish attained a perfectly phe- 
nomenal growth, but as far as I know, 
they have never been known to spawn 
when not permitted access to salt, or at 
least brackish, water. 


eos of some of the earlier ex- 
& periments to determine the possibility 
of introducing stripers into fresh water, 
Dr. Tarleton H. Bean had this to say: “In 
a small pool of fresh water in South Caro- 
lina, some bass fed upon crabs and oysters 
increased in about 11 months from 6 to 20 
inches in length. In Rhode Island bass 
confined in a pond grew from a half pound 
to a pound in June and to 6 pounds in the 
following October.” This is little short 
of remarkable ! 

Contrary to the channel bass, or red 
drum, which favors sandy bottoms, the 
Striper is partial to rocky locations. Such 
places along the New England Coast com- 
prise the favorite fishing grounds of surf 
anglers. Furthermore, the rockfish is fond 
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FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since IJ864 





Pflueger SUPREME Reel 
Level Winding—Anti-back-lash d- 
ruple Multiplying. Satin Finish 
alum. No, 1573—$25.00. 


ick 





Pflueger NORKA Reel 
Level Wind, Free Spool and Anti- 
Back-Lash. Satin Finish Diamalloy, 
Trimmed in Polished Diamolite. 
EXTRA line capacity. No. 1335— 
Price each $12.00. 





Pflueger ATLAPAC Reel 
For iy Medium or Heavy Salt 


Water Fishing. 
No. 1640—Size 4-0. ....Price $65.00 
No. 1660—Size 6-0..... Price 85.00 


No. 1690—Size 9-0... ..Price 100.00 


Pflueger 


MEDALIST Reel 
For Trout and Salmon 


Round Pattern— 
Single Action — Sta- 
tionary Click—Satin 
Nickalum,Gun Metal 
Finish—For Right 
or Left Hand Angler. 
Three Sizes. Prices 
from $5.00 to $12.00. 





For Every 
Kind of 
Fishing! 


No matter where or what kind of fishing is 
indulged in, Pflueger Tackle makes the 
sport more pleasant, interesting and pro- 
ductive. Fly fishing—bait casting—trolling 
—salt water fishing—surf casting—in fact 
for angling of any variety, there is a piece 
of Pflueger Tackle. Pflueger has anticipated 
your needs and desires for all occasions. 
One good thing to remember before go- 
ing on any fishing trip—see the dealer sell- 
ing Pflueger Tackle and be sure you have 
enough of the right lures and reels and other 
equipment to make your trip a success. 





THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, Inc. 
Akron, Ohio 


Dept. F9 iE. A. Pflueger, Pres. 


Let Us Send You Our 
POCKET CATALOG 
It is written to be of practical 
interest and value to the fisher- 
man and we are glad to send it 
free upon request. Gives inter- 
esting facts on 51 leading game 
fish and the proper tackle to 
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E. A. Pflueger, President 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. E 
Dept. F-9, Akron, Ohio 


we send mea free copy of your Pocket Catalog 
o. 151. 





Address. 
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Seattle, U. S.A. 





LESS THAN A DIME FOR A 
PINT OF MAPLEINE SYRUP 


You make it right in camp merely 
adding 2 cups of sugar to a cup of 
boiling water, then flavoring with '/2 
teaspoon of Mapleine. Wonderful fla- 
vor, beautiful color. Splendid for pan- 
cakes, biscuits, rice, mush, corn bread, 
etc. The little Mapleine bottle is easily 
carried without danger of breaking in 
packing. Another popular camp use 
for Mapleine is as a savor for beef- 
steaks, soups, gravies, stews, etc. Small 
folder with every bottle at your 
grocer's. Crescent Mfg. Co., Dept. 75, 


MAPLEINE 


Syrup Maker + Flavoring - Meat Savor . 


Notice to Our Canadian Friends 


The tariff which the Canadian Government 
will impose on American magazines after 
September 1st compels us to revise our 
prices. We simply cannot afford to pay this 
duty and sell at the old prices. 


Hereafter the subscription prices for 
Canada will be $3.50 for one year, and 
$6.00 for two years paid in advance. If, 
therefore, you will pay for two years in 
advance you will be getting the equivalent 
of two years ordered separately at the old 
price of $3.00 per year—a saving of one 
dollar. 





Hereafter all single copies will be 30 cents 
instead of 25 cents. 


Note: All subscriptions already on our 
books will be fulfilled to expiration without 
additional charge. Although it means in th~ 
aggregate a large loss to us, and although 
we would have legal and moral right to 
refuse to pay the duty, requiring you to do 
so, we have accept ese orders and will 
fill them. We regard our Canadian subscrib- 
ers as highly as our American subscribers. 
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fag two casting rods. 


use anything you like 
on the other. Make alter- 
nate casts with each rod 
for one hour. You will 
always catch more fish 
on the Al. Foss bait. The 
reason follows. 


FIVE APPEALS 


1. Flashing Spinner 3. Wriggling Pork Rind 
2. Wobbling Body 4. Crawling Bucktail 
5. Sparkling Color 
A deadly combination irresistible to game fish. 
Priced at $1.00, the Mouse will be shipped 
direct in case your dealer hasn't yet stocked it. 
Write for folder 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division 
1970 Keith Building Cleveland, Ohio 


AL.FOSS Pork Riwobarrs 





" iy, 
‘Bait casters! 


You can’t find a line that lasts, 
casts, or wears better than 


U. S. 
Gold Standard 


waterproof bait casting line! 


The “‘last word” in a line that doesn't 
fray easily. Resists water-rot and alkalin« 
action. Hard braided wear 
longer, yet so flexible it casts and spools 
to perfection. Send for free booklet de- 
scribing ‘‘Gold Standard’’, **Black 
Knight’, and other bait casting lines, 
and good U. §S. Lines for all kinds of 
fishing. Write Dept. F. 


U-S-Lines 


enough to 


U.-S. Line Co., Westfield, Mass. 




















MAKE THIS TEST | 





Rig one with the Mouse | | 
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readily available the many types of food. 

On the other hand, especially in the 
coastal waters of the Middle Atlantic and 
Southern States, excellent fishing is to be 
had in the bays and estuaries by means of 
trolling or still fishing with bait. Under 
these conditions it is not unusual to find 
bass in the proximity of grass and weed 
beds. In Long Island Sound, between 
Greenwich and Stamford, Connecticut, 
where I enjoyed some of my best striper 
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rod, about 7 feet in length. You can use 
the surf-casting reel—though I woul 
favor a somewhat smaller one, because 
in this sort of fishing you need only about 
100 yards of line. The latter, too, need not 
be quite as heavy as that used in surf 
fishing. A longer leader, also, is prefer. 
able, about two or three feet in length and 
slightly smaller hooks—4/0 or 5/ 
O’Shaughnessy. 

Personally, I have found bloodworms 


ps 


When you're fast to a striper in the surf, you had better cancel all other engagements 


fishing years ago, such locations were al- 
most invariably the best. 

For this Department, in the August, 
1929 issue, I wrote an article on channel 
bass surf-fishing tackle. Inasmuch as the 
tackle used in casting for stripers would 
be very similar, I will not go into details 
again. let us just briefly see what is 
usually required. 

There are all sorts of surf rods, but for 
present purposes, we will stick to a 
split bamboo—a 6- or 6%-foot tip weigh- 
ing from 12 to 14 ounces and a hickory 
spring-butt measuring about 32 to 34 
inches in length. The best surf rods are 
made with a double set of guides and a 
reversible top. Such a combination makes 
it unnecessary to place the strain on the 
rod always in one direction. 

By far the most satisfactory reel is one 
of the double-multiplying, free-spool type 
that will hold 200 yards of a 12- or 15- 
thread twisted Cuttyhunk line. It is essen- 
tial that the line should be of the very 
best. Long leaders are not only unneces- 
sary, but make good casting an impos- 
sibility. A 4- or 5-ply gut leader, a foot 
in length, is ample. This will be just right 
when looped on to the same sort of snells 
on your hooks. A 6/0 to 8/0 O'Shaugh- 
nessy hook is ideal. The Matt Stratton— 
when you can get it—is a dandy, too. 

And, of course, don't forget some 4- to 
6-ounce pyramid sinkers, swivels, and that 
almost indispensable little item known as 
the “fish finder’—which does away with 
the fish having to drag the sinker along 
with him—butt rest and sand spike. 

In addition to the fish, all you need now 
is the bait. As intimated before, the striper 
is a cosmopolitan feeder. This does not 
mean, however, that you can hand him any 
old thing at any old time. Not by a long 
shot! He wants what he wants when he 
wants it—and it is up to you to find out 


| what that is. Take your pick—squid, 


shedder crab, menhaden, mullet, clams, 
bloodworms, etc. : P 
For trolling, I prefer a medium-light 


to work out better than anything else 
when trolling—especially early in the sea- 
son. Two or three nice juicy ones may be 
placed upon the hook, with the heads and 
tails dangling an inch or more. The bait 
should be trolled just fast enough to keep 
it off the bottom. 

In many sections, motor boats have 

ruined the possibility of trolling—at least, 
in perfect contentment. I had a practical 
demonstration of this years ago. I was 
fishing off Greenwich, Connecticut, when 
a speed boat shot across the stern of my 
rowboat before I could take in all of my 
line. Result? About fifty dollars’ worth 
of tackle shot out of my boat and into 
the Sound. 
_ Some anglers do not favor a_ spinner 
between the leader and the hook. I've had 
lots of them tell me it isn’t necessary. 
Maybe! When it comes to stripers, how- 
ever, it’s going to take a lot of argue 
ment to convince me of this. Of course, 
a spinner isn’t always necessary, but it’s 
very “big medicine” some times. And 
don't forget a gaff or landing net. 

In the autumn, trolling with a 
squid is frequently mighty effective. 

This means that a brightly-colored of 
silvery bait fish, such as a mullet, will 
usually do the trick, too. 


N the Pacific Coast, pretty much the 

same methods of fishing are used as 
here—plus bait-casting with black bass 
tackle. I have never tried this on stripers, 
but it must be great sport! This sort ol 
fishing, which some anglers like to com 
pare with steelhead fishing, is done in the 
rivers and sloughs of California. Robert 
Page Lincoln recommends a plug of the 
wobbler type—white with a red head of 
the lighter-colored and silvery scale-fr- 
ish plugs. 

There has been some discussion dur- 
ing recent years as to whether or not 
striped bass will rise to flies. Col. Munson 
told about his fly-fishing experiences om 
the Pacific Coast in the last July 1ssue 
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Just recently I came across several ref- 
erences to stripers having been taken on 
artificial flies in eastern waters fifty years 
ago. All such fishing, however, was done 
in the rivers or quiet little brackish bays. 

Again 1 quote Dr. Bean: “Artificial 
flies are available for striped bass fishing 
in fresh or brackish water only, and they 
can be used to best advantage in spring 
when bass are ascending fresh waters. 
Fishing is most productive of results 
about sundown. Showy flies are the 
favorites—Red Ibis, Blue Jay, Oriole, 
Roval Coachman, Silver Doctor, Parma- 





cheene Belle and similar gaudy creations.” 

1 have occasionally heard of bass being 
taken by trolling with flies of this sort, 
but this, of course, is not true fly fishing. 
What I would like to know is if any 
eastern angler has ever taken stripers by 
fly fishing in genuine coastal waters. I 
have never heard of it being done. Pos- 
sibly it has never been seriously tried out 
and it may be worth while to experirnent 
with some of Col. Munson’s suggestions 
as regard tackle and methods. I can't 
think of anything much sportier than fly 
fishing for Mr. Roccus Lineatus. 





THE GAMY LITTLE YELLOW BASS | 
By W. T. Person 


HE yellow bass (Chrysoperca inter- 

rupta) is one of the gamest of south- 
ern fishes and a more willing striker even 
than the black bass. It is locally known 
as white bass and bar-fish, as well as 
striped bass. In Louisiana, I believe, as in 
parts of Arkansas and Mississippi, he is 
known generally as bar-fish, from his 
habit of feeding in shallow waters over 
sand-bars. The fly fisherman or bait caster 
who finds a school of them feeding, usually 
has no difficulty in enjoying a good deal of 
sport, for they will strike almost any sort 
of a lure. Later I shall mention the offer- 
ings with which we, in Arkansas, get best 
results. 

Our best season, of course, is spring, for 
then these fish are always hungry after the 
winter period of sluggishness. They come 
out of the deep water of the lakes and 
enter upon a wholesale slaughter of min- 
nows, such as the hickory shad and “wil- 
low” minnows. While feeding the yellow 
bass do not proceed with delicacy and 
reserve, but make swishing, chopping 
noises as they whirl and curvet here and 
there, snapping up their quarry near the 
surface. Often we see at this time of year 
a school covering two or three acres, go- 
ing viciously through the process of a 





Yellow bass from Lake Chicot 


meal. Later, as the water warms up, they 
feed deeper and deeper; and during the 
hot mid-summer weather when the lake 
surface becomes very warm, these fellows 
0 to deep water, seldom showing them- 
selves feeding in large schools. It is then 
— impossible to catch one of decent 

As for the maximum size of these game 
rod-benders, I must plead ignorance, I 
do not know what the record is, but I do 


know that the average of a series of 
catches will run between 1 and 1%4 pounds. 
I am told that they have been caught out 
of Lake Chicot weighing five pounds, but 
I have yet to see one that size. I have | 
taken them weighing 234 and 3 pounds, 
but none larger. The bass in one school 
will vary in size from those of another. 
On one occasion I tried, alternately, fly | 
fishing and bait casting in the same school | 
and caught larger ones by the latter | 
method. I thought I had learned some- | 
thing. The next time, however, I caught | 
bigger ones on the fly-rod—and gave up | 
the theory that distance and deep-moving | 
baits attract the larger fish. That’s fishin’! | 
I do know, though, that one of these bass | 
weighing two pounds will, even in still | 
water, make a light rod groan a bit. At | 
least, he will not submit to being yanked 
out unceremoniously. Being a fairly wide 
fish and a very stubborn one, he can offer 
unusual resistance on short notice. 

In Arkansas there is at present (Feb. 
17, 1931) no bag limit on this fish. It is 
rumored that next year’s laws will carry 
a limit of fifteen for a day’s catch and all 
who are really worthy of being called 
anglers will be glad to see this fish pro- 
tected. Since the overflow of 1927, Lake 
Chicot has been abundantly stocked with 
these bass. Fishermen and “fish hogs” for 
miles around have been flocking to this 
body of water and trooping home with 
both decent and indecent catches. At the 
mouth of Connerly Bayou, the flood formed 
a sand-bar across the foot of the lake, 
which is about a half-mile wide at this 
point. The edges of the bar, of course, are 
gently sloping in most places, and one 
may wade out and fish a great deal of 
territory in a short time. Hickory shad 
by the thousands pass from the upper to 
the lower lake by means of a narrow, shal- 
low channel that connects the two bodies. 
These delectable morsels attract the bass, 
which feed regularly until hot weather at 
each end of the channel mentioned. 





EAR the lower end of the lake there 

is an outlet at Ditch Bayou, or, has 
been until recently. It is now closed by a 
dam which regulates the height of the lake. 
This has possibly been as popular a place 
as the bar at Connerly Bayou, as the bass 
had good feeding grounds in the stream 
that led out of the lake. Fishermen at both 
places have been known to carry away | 
strings of two hundred to three hundred | 
bass in a day. It has been noted that some | 
people without any conscience have con- | 
tinued to catch these fish from early morn- | 
ing until late afternoon, leaving their fast- | 
growing strings in shallow water crowded 
with carelessly-strung dying fish until | 
those at the lower end had spoiled. Such 
a waste of a fish so game and so excellent 
on the table brands a man as unworthy 
to own a rod. It is to be hoped that 1931 
will mark the end of such prodigality. | 
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Some reel, Bill!” 





“You mean 


Some OIL!” 


Dropping the bait right where you 
want it depends on skill and a good 
reel. But the reel depends on oil! 


Thousands of inveterate anglers 
use no oil but 3-in-One on their reels. 
Blended by a special process from 
three different oils—animal, mineral 
and vegetable—it does three things 
at once. Cleanses the reel of old, 
gummy oil. Lubricates. Keeps the 
reel bright; free from rust and tarnish. 
No plain mineral oil will do these 
important jobs as well. 


There are further reasons to keep 
a can of 3-in-One in your tackle box. 
Used on steel rods it prevents rust 
and corrosion. Preserves your cane 
and bamboo rods. Waterproofs lines. 
Makes dry flies float; keeps wings 
and hackles from sticking together. 

At good stores everywhere, in 
handy cans and bottles. Write for 
sample and pamphlet, ‘‘Starting the 
Seasons Right.” Both sent free. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT. A-91 
170 Varick Street, New York 
260 Second Ave., Ville St. Pierre, Montreal, Que. 





3-IN-ONE OIL 





CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 
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As for the best live bait for taking this 
bass, it is a toss-up between minnows and 
shrimp. Except for the fact that the latter, 
being more tender, are hard to keep 
hooked, I should prefer them. The fish 
seems to care not a whit whether he 
strikes a live or a dead bait. It moves near 
him; he flashes, and the line sings a merry 
tune. Experimenting, I have caught them 
on a piece of dead minnow that had dried 
in the boat. They will bite the tail or the 
head of a shrimp or of a minnow. In 
short, when they are hungry, they do not 
mince matters; they devour. And again, 
this bass, when not so ravenously inclined, 
will not respond to the most charmingly 
epicurean lure. The main idea, I have 
found, is to keep the bait moving. If you 
do not have minnows or shrimp, a piece 
of pork rind will suffice. In lieu of that, I 
believe a strip from a handkerchief will 
do the trick. I have never tried this, how- 
ever, perhaps for the reason that my hand- 
kerchiefs—when on fishing trips—do not 
have the necessary whiteness. 

As for artificial baits, I believe the 
small wooden fly-rod minnows are among 
the best obtainable. There is, though, one 
little point that I should mention here, 
and that is that the user of these ‘must 
watch his hooks, which have a tendency to 
hang in the front of the plug. This may 
cause the loss of a good fish. Both the 
solid white and the white with red head 
are good. The pearl finish is especially 
fine, as it gives more of a glint in the 
water and is thus more attractive. Next 
to this lure, the white bucktail fly will get 
results. One of a good size is preferable. If 
fly-rod-size pork-rind will show up on it, 
use that. If not, nothing, of course, is lost 
by leaving it off. The rind prepared for 
some of the spinners and wigglers on the 
market is, I believe, too large to risk. The 
yellow bass’ mouth is not as large as that 
of the black bass, and this long thick 
trailer might get in the way of a fish of 
medium size at least. Spinners are a help 
with all flies and bucktails. A yellow fly, a 
White Miller with a small spinner, a 
red and white fly and various combinations 


greater by the momentum of the boat and 
might result in broken tackle. In any 
event, if using a light rod, you should 
have 20 or 30 feet of reserve line. Of 
course, a sinker should be attached a few 
feet above the lure and one should have at 
least 25 or 30 feet of line trailing behind 
the boat. If rowing, not so much line is 
necessary as in trolling with a motor. The 
best territory for this kind of fishing is 
over a bar. In good season, one may go 
back and forth over the same ground and 
get strikes at every crossing. 

In the picture on the preceding page, 
the bass are of average size. 
The porcupine fish is covered with | 
long spines like a hedgehog and with 


which he keeps his enemies at a dis- 
tance. 


SEPTEMBER AND THE 
CONTEST 


T is again getting on to that time of 

the year when most of us have to 
think about putting our tackle away until 
next season. That day isn’t here yet, by 
any means—we still have those glorious 
days in September and October—but we 
are going down hill. At least, the major 
portion of the fishing season is behind us 
—though by no means necessarily the best 
of it. 

One thing is certain, however: You 
can't afford to lay any bets with yourself 
about your being able to catch that big 
fellow you've been trying to get all season 
—or, in fact, any bigger ones than you 
have caught already. In other words, don’t 
take any more chances, but be sure to send 
in to us your affidavit on every sizable 
fish you catch from now on. If you don't, 
we can promise you that you will be 
mighty sorry. Don’t forget we are offer- 
ing $3,535.00 worth of prizes this year. 
That is a lot of money and a mighty good 
chance for everybody—men and women; 
young and old; and last, but not least— 
good fishermen and not so good. 

There is one thing, at least, that none 
of you should kid himself about any more 
—and that is that only the big fish walk 


® @ 








Fast to a big one! When they get below you, look out! 


of light-colored ones are good—better pos- 
sibly than darker ones. 

Trolling for the yellow bass is good 
fun, too. If one happens to be trolling with 
a motor, he had better avoid too light a 
rod, for the strain that a three-pounder 
put 


might on it would be made much 





away with prizes. We have talked about 
this subject often enough so that any 
further mention would not only be un- 
necessary but perhaps even obnoxious. 
Therefore, we won't say any more about 
it, except to remind you not to forget it. 

You boys and girls are still more or less 
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asleep on the job. Please remember tha: 
we have some splendid rods and reels 
waiting for you. You are not going to 
pass them up—are you? Read about our 
Special Boys’ and Girls’ Prizes on page 
77 of this issue. 

Another thing—we also would like to 
remind you again about the photographs 
of fish entered in our Contest. Unless we 





————_ 


Look for the announcement of 
PRIZE WINNERS in 


Narrow Escape Story Contest 
in the October issue! 


See page 87 in this issue 











receive a good picture of the fish we will 
not be able to publish the story of your 
catch, in the event that it wins a prize. 
We have always had great difficulty in 
securing such photographs and we are 
offering, as a special inducement, $3.00 
for any picture that we use. 

Whether you win a prize or not, we will 
insist upon your accepting one of our 
Honor Certificates showing that you had 
the skill and knowledge to take a fish in 
accordance with the rules and conditions 
of our Contest. This will be signed by our 
Publisher and Editor-in-Chief. Wouldn't 
you hate to have that hanging up in your 
room and show it to all your friends! 

Let’s go, now. The Contest is going 
big. A few more long and lusty pulls on 
the oars and we will be there—and over 
the top! 


WATCH YOUR HOOK! 
By G. K. Spencer 


FEW days before this was written, 

Ralph Ince, of the Hollywood mo- 
tion-picture colony, while fishing for 
swordfish off the southern California 
Coast, whipped his line overhead and 
drove his three-inch hook into the back 
of his head. Fortunately, he managed to 
escape contact with his medulla oblongata 
only by fractions of an inch. The hook 
was inserted so deep, however, that Ince 
could not even be given first aid on the 
boat, despite the fact that it was well 
equipped with the usual first-aid and sur- 


‘gical supplies. Consequently, he had to be 


rushed ashore in a speed boat to the near- 
est hospital, where, after a four-hour 
lapse, surgeons removed the hook. 

Ince was given about four chances m 
a thousand to live, because of the close 
proximity of the hook-point to important 
nerve cords, and also because of the toxic 
effects which ensued. 

Just a week previous to this unfortw- 
nate incident, J. R. Lemuel, a Florida 
real estate agent, encountered a_ similar 
experience. He lost an eye when his hook 
flipped around as he dragged it out o 
the lip of a tarpon. 

Most of us who have done much fishing, 
undoubtedly, have had minor accidents o 
a similar nature, but these indicate that 
very serious results may attend the mis 
handling of one’s line. 4 

I term it “mishandling” because in the 
Navy, where until recently the writer 
served, we consider a man quite a dub 
who suffers even minor accidents of this 
kind, since the method for their prevél- 
tion is so palpably clear. From one years 
end to another, the Navy has no such 
accidents registered, for the good and si 
ple reason that when the personnel fishes 
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with deep-sea hooks, they are instructed 
to withdraw the line to either the right 
or left of the head. Those who believe it 
impossible to get sufficient leverage to 
play a fighting fish without centering their 
line, will find that by playing the line to 
left or right of the center line of the body, 
the leverage is quite sufficient to accom- 
plish the job at hand. 

Anyone who persistently attempts to 
play a fish by centering him, is very like- 
ly to have minor hook accidents, and now 
and then a major one. A hook for deep- 
sea fishing must be recognized as a dan- 
gerous weapon, if mishandled. 

The man who has the habit of center- 
ing the leverage on his line will find that 
by playing the line consciously to left or 
right several times, a habit just as strong 
as the previous one will be formed. Then, 
if a hook is cast by a fish, there will be a 
swish of the line past one’s head, but 
the murderous weapon on the end—the 
hook—will sail safely past, a foot or more 
away from flesh and bone. 

There have been a rather large number 
of such accidents noted recently by the 
daily press. One or two of these have been 
fatal, largely because of the time elaps- 
ing between the accident and the arrival 
of the unfortunate fisherman in a hospital 
where adequate treatment can be given. 
Ince had to hold the hook in his neck for 
four hours. Manifestly, every pleasure 
craft cannot boast a surgeon. Therefore, 
it is up to each fisherman to look after 
his own safety. 


GIVING THE FISH A BREAK 


HE Wisconsin Hunting and Fishing 

Protective Association has devised a 
most excellent plan of permitting fish to 
run up the Fox River in that state. This 
involves the opening and closing of the 
locks at specified times each day during 
the spawning period. In order to accom- 
plish this it was necessary to secure per- 
mission from the War Department. Mr. 
L. R. Bryan of Camp 4 of the above 
named association at North Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin, has kindly sent us a copy of 
the order forwarded to him by Paul D. 
Kelleter, Conservation Director. It reads 
as follows: 

“1. In order to permit the passage of 
fish from Green Bay to Lake Winnebago 
during the spawning season from April 
15 to June 1 inclusive, the locks on the 
Lower Fox River from De Pere to 
Menasha, inclusive, will be operated on 
the following schedule: 

“At 7:00 p.m. daily the lower gates 
will be opened and held open until 10 :00 
p.m.; at 10:00 p.m. the lower gates will 
be closed and the upper gates opened 
and held open until 11:00; at 11:00 p.m. 
the upper gates will be closed and the 
lower gates opened and held open until 
2:00 a.m.; at 2:00 a.m. the lower gates 
will be closed and the upper gates 
opened and held in the open position 
for one hour. 

“2. This operation of the locks during 
the period from 7:00 p.m. to 3:00 a.m. 
will be performed as nearly as practicable 
without interfering in any way with navi- 
gation. It is believed that there will be 
sufficient current through the lock cham- 
bers while the upper gates are closed and 
the lower gates open to attract fish. If 
there is no such current, report will be 
made to this office. The Conservation 
Commission will make tests during this 
time to determine whether or not the fish 
are traveling through the locks. Report 
will be made to this office of the results 
obtained by the Commission. This order 
will be in effect until further notice from 
this office.” 


There are undoubtedly waters in many 
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other parts of the country where a similar 
scheme could be devised by the local fish 
and game clubs. It is one of the finest 
methods of promoting fish conservation 
we have heard about in a long time. The 
far-sighted policy of the Wisconsin Hunt- 
ing and Fishing Protective Association 
deserves the utmost respect and admira- 
tion of all the anglers in that state. 

Mr. Bryan has offered to let us know 
later what success they have had with 
this experiment. We hope to keep you 
posted. 


|The flesh of certain tropical fishes is 

@ | rendered poisonous because they in 

turn feed upon poisonous species of 
mussels and polyps. 


@ 








BIG DAYS IN CALIFORNIA 
By Beran von Linden Lansdowne 


HENOMENA as yet obscure brought 

a period of exceptional activity to fish- 
ing in Southern California waters about a 
year ago. The larger game fishes ran in 
tremendous schools and the humble sea 
bass and kingfish appeared in almost 
miraculous numbers. Sportsmen made 
catches that outranked anything ever be- 
fore known in Pacific waters, at least off 
the Southern California Coast. Restau- 
rants and hotels, as well as the commer- 
cial packing and canning plants, bought 
nearly as many fish from anglers as from 
the fishing fleets, which in many cases 
were overwhelmed by the mass of fish in 
the sea. 

Even lagoon fish, never before seen in 
the deep waters, were caught off Southern 
California. 

In fact, the theory espoused is that 
some vast submarine disturbance has been 
the cause of the unusual activity and 
numbers of the fish. 

The sea was, for two weeks in late 
August and early September, literally a 
mass of fish at about the 12-mile limit 
line. Frequently during the day the water 
was literally white with squid! 

The usual schools of mackerel and 
bonito increased immensely in numbers. 
The former appeared to have a hard time 
of it among the black fish. At San Diego, 
private fishing parties brought in a hun- 
dred black fish in a single week, and sim- 
ilar catches were reported all along the 
Southern California coast. The run lasted 
only about two weeks, and then conditions 
returned to normal. The writer secured 
eleven black fish in four days, without 
making any particular effort. Others, who 
fished more intensely, trebled that catch. 

The sea bass only occasionally is in- 
cluded in the fisherman’s catch off Point 
Loma, San Diego County, but during 
those two weeks you could take a bass 
the instant your line sounded. If you 
handled the tackle correctly, sixty to the 
hour was not uncommon. It was a veri- 
table fisherman's heyday. Seismological 
disturbances were read on the University 
of California seismograph, but apparently 
these were far distant. Another theory 
finding some tenancy is that a general 
temporary displacement of fish habitats 
occurred, perhaps actuated originally by 
some far-distant submarine volcanic ac- 
tion, or even by the poisoning of certain 
areas with subterranean substances from 
such volcanoes. 

The writer was out six days during the 
approximately two-weeks run, and_in- 
cluded several 500-pound sharks in his 
bag. An unusual thing off California is 
to find sharks following you, yet five or 
six were in view at all times on the days 
that I was fishing. 

For all the world, it seemed almost like 
a convention of fish. 

One evening, large rays, with their 
phosphorescent eyes, were much in evi- 
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EAT hearty... 
TRAVEL Jight... 





STERNO Camp Stove 
is practical, compact, SAFE 


Hor meals in a jiffy...anywherel! 
Good news for people who love the 
outdoors...and get hungry! 

Here is the most practical stove 
you’ve ever seen for motoring, camp- 
ing, picnics. Folds flat...yet cooks man- 
sized meals without muss, fuss, or de- 
lay. Absolutely safe. Burns STERNO 
Canned Heat (available everywhere). 

Two adjustable burners—for hot, 
quick flame, or slow “‘warming”’ flame. 
No gadgets to get out of order. Set up 
or folded away in two minutes. Com- 
plete with Sterno—$5.00. 

If your dealer cannot supply you— 
use coupon below. 








STERNO CORPORATION 7.8. 9 
9 East 37th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me your new stove. I'll pay postman $5.00 
with understanding money will be refunded if I’m 
not satisfied. 

Name 


Address. = 
City 








State- 














Wobbling, Darting 
Diving Metal Crab 75c¢ 


. 





Catches Bass, Wall- 
eyes, Pickerel. A near 
surface lure. Retrieves 
easily. Keeps line taut. 
Finished in Brass, Nick- 
el, Red and White. At 
your dealers, or order 
direct. Ask for Min-Nix 
circular. 

MILLER MFG. CO. 
Springwater, N. Y. 














FISHERMEN 


Conceal the connection between your line and 

lure. Use my cecropia gut leaders. Invisible in 

water, 6 to 9 feet long. Tested to 6 pounds. 

Single strand, no knots. A superior article to 

anything now on the market. $1.00 each. 
DANNY CORCORAN 

200 Oak Street Shrewsbury, Mass. 














THIS 7LB.1502. 
LARGE MOUTH 
BLACK BASS 
THE LARGEST 
EVER CAUGHT 
IN KENTUCKY. 


TAKEN ON 












385 Price $1.00 
Body 2% in. Weight % oz. 
Man, what a Fish. The largest Large Mouth 


Black Bass we ever heard of being caught in 


Kentucky on hook and line—taken at Herring- 
ton Lake, June 4th, 1931 by Woolfolk Hender- 
son, of Lexington, Ky.—on his new 1931 Cree 

true-to-nature lure—the “Water Beetle’, 


Chub 
N 


| 


| 


o 3855. 

And it weighed 7 Ibs. 15 oz. after he drove 35 
miles to a druggist’s scales! Get the ‘Beetle’ at 
your dealers or direct. Send for 4 color catalog. | 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
139 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by ALLCOCK LAIGHT & 
WESTWOOD, TORONTO, ONT., for 
Creek Chub Bait Company 


CREEK CHUB BAITS(ATCH MORE Fisi 


LAND THAT FISH WITH | 


THE POSITIVE GAFF) 


bid Automatic in action ° 
} If you use the Positive ‘ 
} Gaff Hook once, it will be 

} on every trip. j 


Saves Hands—Safely Lands 


Size No. 1—Lgth. 36 ins. Handles 


fish up to 50 Ibs. Price $9.50 
prepaid in U. S. A. Other sizes 
Write for circular. 
e+, THE POSITIVE MFG. Co. 
Box 53, H. G. Station 
—___... South Gate Calif. _\ 





KINGFISHER 
FISHING TACKLE 


Meets all requirements for fresh 
and salt water fishing . . . the 
favorite of fishermen everywhere 

at your dealer's, or write us. 


EDW K TRYON CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
“Oldest Sporting Goods House in Amernca” 














OESIGNERS 
t ° 
DistRisuTORS 














OUTDOOR JOBS 


WANTED: Names of men desiring 
outdoor jobs; $140-200 month; vaca- 
tion. Patrol National and State Parks; 
Protect game. Details Free. Write 
DELMAR INSTITUTE 


Dept. A-42 Denver, Colo. 








Fishermen Use 


STAZON 


No more loose reels if you 
use Stazon. Fits different sized 
rods— guaranteed to hold. $1.00 
each by mail, postage paid in 
U.S.A. Send money order tog 


STAZON CO., West Barnet, Vt. 








dence. It was uncanny and eerie in the ex- 
treme to watch one of these great fish 
leap out of the water, with a six- or 
seven-foot spread of wing, like a mighty 
blanket going up to heaven from the sea, 
and then suddenly land with a mighty 
smack on the water. Two or three such 
incidents viewed at close range from a 
15-foot boat and you are ready to haul 
for shore. It would be just too bad if one 
landed in the boat. 

The drama in the water beneath was 
punctuated by rare beauty as well. Bonito 
and albacore drilled along in gargantuan 
armies, rising and suddenly disappearing, 
their golden and metallic sides gleaming 
in the afternoon sun. Porpoises played 
among them and the vast schools of flying 
fish which occasionally drifted over the 
scene. The food thus provided sent the 
larger fish into veritable frenzies. Yellow- 
fin tuna, dolphin, bonito and albacore 
went after the flying fish, literally absorb- 
ing them, and rushing along just under 
the surface to pursue the flying fish and 
leaping occasionally out of the water to 
take them “on the wing.” 

Gyrating, whirling, leaping in a mael- 


inane on ncnatetasi ; Ss 


Big catches were made all along the 
Southern California coast 


strom of feeding, the larger fish churned 
the water violently. 


Such scenes repeated themselves again 


and again, while between times the bonito 


| and albacore ran along in serried ranks, 


quite orderly, except for occasional tuna 
or porpoises breaking through the ranks 
while in search of food fishes. 

At San Diego, Oceanside and Los An- 
geles, wheelbarrows and automobiles 
were pressed into service by amateur fish- 
ermen to haul their catches away from the 
beaches. Anyone who wished could have 
all the fish he wanted for the taking, 
though that was but scant satisfaction for 
missing the pleasure of catching them. 

LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
FLIES FOR BASS AND PANFISH 
Epitor: 
I have just purchased a fly rod, but as I am 


only seventeen, I have not had much experience 
along this line and am coming to you for advice. 


FisHineG 


First, I would like to know if large-mouth 
bass and panfish will take a fly during early 
July and if they will, what size line to use. I 


also would like to know if a tapered line is nec- 
essary. What size and pattern of fly should I 
use for each group? I would also appreciate it 
if you could tell me what size of rod to use 
and if it can be used for trout. 

I would also like to know the type of reel 
to use for bass and panfish. We contemplate 
fishing this summer in the Mantrap Chain in 
northern Minnesota. I would like to know if 
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the same flies are used for small-mouth 
if the method is the same as is used on t 
mouth species. Anything you can tell 
be appreciated. 


bass ang 
he large. 
me wilj 


Rarpu Lavureys, 


_ COMMENT: Bass and panfish will unques 
tionably take a fly early in July, although thi 
cannot be set down as an absolutely universal 
rule because much depends upon the section, 
weather conditions, ete. Bass, especially vill 
rise to flies very readily indeed under ‘certak 
conditions, both the large-mouth and the small. 
mouth. They are about equally proficient in this 
respect. ; 

It would be totally impossible for me to tell 
you what size line you should use inasmuch as 
this depends very largely upon the weight of 
your rod, which you do not mention at al] in 
your letter. So, unless you can tell me the ] 
and weight of your rod, I simply could Dot 
help you out, that is, if yéu intend the line fo 
fly fishing, which I presume you do, 

As far as a tapered line is concerned, this jg 
not at all necessary except in dry-fly fishing 
which method is not generally used in ¢op. 
nection with bass and_ panfish, especially jy 
lakes. In ordinary methods of wet-fly fishing 
the regulation level line is all that is necessary. 

Nothing definite can be said either regarding 
the patterns of flies for you to use because these 
vary considerably according to section and time 
of the year. As a general thing, however, for 
bass I would use about number 4’s or 6's for 
small-mouths and number 2’s or 4's for large. 
mouths, and under most circumstances the 
brighter flies or the medium to bright ones work 
the best on these fish. 


Here are some of the more popular ones: 
Montreal_ (both plain and white-tipped), Seth 
Green, Grizzly ing, Royal Coachman, Red 


Tag, Ferguson, Toodle Bug, Red Ibis, Sassy 
Cat and Colonel Fuller. These will work for 
both small-mouth and large-mouth. 

As I read along in your letter I note a ques 
tion about the size of the rod. This may, there 
fore, take care of your question also on th 
line if you are planning on purchasing a rod 
lt you are figuring on a_rod to be used very 
largely for fly fishing for bass, I would say one 
about 9% feet in length weighing from 5% to 


6 ounces. Yes, you can use such a rod for 
trout, but it is certainly longer and _ heavier 
than I would care to recommend under mos 


conditions. If, however, you have to definitely 
limit yourself to one rod, I would certainly plan 
on getting one of the specifications which I have 
mentioned because if you get a rod that is 
ideally suited for trout, the chances are that 
you will almost certainly ruin it for the heavier 
bass fishing. The greatest difficulty in using 
such a heavy rod for trout fishing is that it is 
going to be clumsy and unwieldly. Beyond that 
it will be of no great disadvantage. A D level 
line should work nicely on a 5%-ounce bass rod 

As far as a fly-fishing reel is concerned, all 
you will need is one of the single-action type 
These cost very little money and you can us 
it for all forms of fly fishing. 

When it comes to the fly-casting methods to 
be used on small-mouth and_ large-mouth bass, 
under most conditions there is no difference a 
all except that you may have to fish in a dit 
ferent type of water for the two species. Tha 
is to say, the large-mouth as a rule are found 
in a different portion of the lake than the smal- 
mouth, but the actual methods of fishing for 
them are practically identical. 

FisHinG Epitor. 


ROD’S CENTER OF BALANCE 


FisninG Epiror: 

Where in a fly rod should the center of balane 
be when the reel is mounted on the rod? 

My 5%-ounce rod has its center of balance 
7% inches ahead of the center of the handle 
when the reel is in place; and the rod feels top 
heavy. What weight of reel would be correct tor 
this weight rod? It is 9 feet long, and the center 
of balance (without reel) is 22% inches from 
center of handle and 2814 inches from butt end 

L.. Stewart AYARs 


Comment: The point of balance on a rod is 
somewhat variable and is by no means set © 
necessarily a safe guide. As a matter of fact, the 
only thing that counts is how a rod balances ™ 
your hand when the reel and line are on tt 
That is to say, how the combination feels to you 
when the rod is in fishing position, Whether the 
balance would be seven and a half inches ahead 
of the center of the handle or a couple of inches 
one way or the other doesn’t count for much 

Also no arbitrary weight can be set for th 
reel, It has been said that the reel plus the line 
should weigh from two to two and one-half times 
as much as the rod, This, of course, would de 
pend upon the point of balance. , 

What I advise all of our readers to do on this 
question is to buy their rod according to th 
specifications adapted to the use to which they 
want to put it and then to choose a reel and if 
poset, a reel with a line on it, that seems 
valance the rod best when held in the hand. 
don’t know of any other way of doing it. 

In any event don’t worry too much about the 
point of balance. 

Fisuinc Epitot. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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RULES AND CONDITIONS 


1. Contest is limited to fish taken with 
rod, reel and line, and with specified lure 
for certain classes of fish. 


2. The Contest is open to everybody— 
subscribers, non-subscribers, men, women 
and children. Contest opens on April 15th, 
1931. The closing dates are specified under 
the various Classes and Divisions. 


3. Fish must be caught in the legal open 
season. 


4. No fish caught from a State, club or 
private hatchery is eligible for entry. 


5. The affidavit blank printed below, or 
an exact copy, must be used when entering 
a fish. It must be signed by the person catch- 
ing the fish, and by two witnesses who 
examined the fish and verified its weight 
and measurements. The affidavit is to be 
sworn to by the contestant before a Notary 
Public and his seal must be affixed. In case 
any contestant catches a fish when accom- 
panied by a single guide, the affidavit can 
be sworn to upon coming out of the woods, 
the guide being the sole witness. Such an 
entry will be duly considered by the judges. 


6. The length, girth and weight of en- 
tered fish must be included in the affidavit, 
together with the make and type of tackle 
and lure used. 


7. Fish must be weighed on tested scales 
and measured with a tape measure, the 
length taken from end of lower jaw with 
the mouth closed to tip of tail, and the 
greatest girth of fish taken. 


8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor 
of Prize Fishing Contest, Frecp & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. Affidavits 
must be in within three weeks from the 
date the fish was caught, unless prevented 
by unusual conditions, when the judges 
will consider such delayed affidavits. 


9. In Wall-Eyed Pike Class an outline 
of the fish must be sent with the affidavit. 
Drawing to be made by placing fish on thin 
paper and an outline made with pencil, the 
fins of the fish erect. 


10. In event of two or more fish weighing 
and measuring exactly the same, prizes 
identical in character with those offered will 
he given to each of those so tying. 


Il. Winner of any prize must send in a 
statement telling HOW, WHERE and 
WHEN fish was caught. Complete story is 
desirable as one of these accounts is pub- 
lished each month under the caption, “Tales 
of Record Fish.” The best stories, accom- 
panied by a good photograph showing the 
prize fish, are the ones usually selected. 


12. Prizes in each class to be outdoor 
equipment selected by the winner from 
merchandise advertised in the columns of 
FrewD AND STREAM during the year 1931. 
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$3,030.00 


THE following amounts in merchandise will be 
awarded in each of the 8 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising 
columns of FIEL & STREAM during 1931 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped 
according'to similarity of dates and conditions. 


PRIZES 
(In each of 8 Classes) 
iss . $100.00 
2nd. 75.00 
3rd . 50.00 
4th 25.00 
5th 20.00 


cs -sak ak as ce 
Total $280.00 
SPECIAL BOY’S & GIRL’S PRIZE 


A $10.00 rod or reel selected from advertisers in 

FIELD & STREAM, will be awarded to the boy 

or girl under 16 years of age catching the largest 
fish in each Class. 


BROOK TROUT ( Salvelinus fontinalis) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 
BROWN TROUT (Salmo phe 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1931. 
STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) EAsteRN Division 
Must be taken before December Ist, 
east of the 95th meridian. 
STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) WESTERN Division 
Must be taken before December Ist, 
west of the 95th meridian. 
Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fis hing tackle, or caught by casting an 


1931, 


1931, 


artificial ‘fly rod light lure’; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or ‘“‘fly rod 
light lure” not allowable. Split shot or other 


sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly or 
artificial “fly rod light lure’ not construed as being 
ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not allowable. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (\icrop- 
terus dolomieu) 

Must be taken before November Ist, 1931. 

Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if a 
small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lurg for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS _ (i- 
cropterus salmoides) NorTHERN DIVISION 

Fish must be taken before November Ist, 1931, 
in or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois. Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah. 
Nevada and California. Identification affidavit 
not required for large-mouth bass in any division. 


77 


in Prizes 


Twenty-first Annual Field & Stream 


Prize FIisHinc CONTEST 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS _ (i/i- 
cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE Dr- 
VISION. 

Must be taken before January Ist, 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, 


Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS _ (Mzi- 
cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN Drviston 


1932, in 
District of 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1932, in 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. 


‘THE following amounts in merchandise will be 
awarded in each of the 9 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor equi ment , Fores in the adver- 
tising columns o & STREAM during 
1931 may be aR i "he winner. Fish grouped 
according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


PRIZES 
(In each of 9 Classes) 
his: soe se Se 


Os ag ot ss a 
Sree ee 
. SSP aren eae 
See eee 
Wee sss. 8 bk See 


Total $125.00 
SPECIAL BOY’S & GIRL’S PRIZE 


A $10.00 rod or reel selected from advertisers in 

FIELD & STREAM, will be awarded to the boy 

or girl under 16 years of age catching the largest 
fish in each Class. 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 
GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Eso-x estor) 


(Identification: Sides with many whitish or 
yellowish spots, which are usually smaller than the 
eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in rows. ) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion vit- 
reum) 

CRAPPIE or CALICO BASS (Pomo-zis 
annularis) 


‘ ie four species must be taken before Nov. 
st, 1931. 


LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer namaycush) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1931. 
STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 


CHANNEL BASS (Sciaenops ocellatus) 


(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the chan- 
nel bass from the black drum, photograph showing 
side view of fish must accompany affidavit.) 

Above two eee must be taken before No- 
vember Ist, 193 


BLUEFISH Tiscali saltatrix) 
WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above two species must be taken 
November Ist, 1931. 


before 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOURSELF WITH THE FISH YOU ENTER 
JUDGES 


Rosert H. (Bos) Davis, The New York Sun, 
Coxnett. 3rd. noted flv fisherman and 
angler. Van Campen HEILNER, 


ans gling writer. 
Field Representative, 


N. Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman. Evcene V. 
Kennetu F. Locxwoop, editor, author and 
American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 


Big game hunter and angler. Jonn W. Trtcoms, authority on fish culture. H. L. Berren, authority 
on Pacific trout. 
AFFIDAVIT 

EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
Frecp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 
Kind of fish Weight Lenath Girth When Caught 
Where caught Rod used Reel 
Line Lure or Bait 

Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 
Caught by (Signed) a 
GI ccssincevsnesraitasentinsdnsintianidiaaiesadts ‘ee Spiadateligcenemaeieanataameiinlaes State 

Sworn to before me this.... day of Notary’s Signature............. 


Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: 


(Signatures and een 


inde 2 . 
ABOVE TO BE TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED 
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OUTSIDERS WELCOME 
By Henry Clay Foster 


VERY year thousands of people 
enter motor-boating sport for the 
first time, bringing with them 
other thousands of their friends, 
who feel the urge and follow sooner or 
later. Every boat-owner has at least a 
dozen friends and acquaintances whom he 
invites at one time or another to come out 
and help him enjoy his boat. Some of 
these are personal friends, others are 
business acquaintances. And all of them 
come with enthusiasm, whether they know 
anything about boats or not. Motor boat- 
ing seems to have an almost universal 
appeal to outsiders. The 
old prestige of “yacht- 
ing” has never palled 
and the efficiency of 
the modern motor boat 
has been demonstrated 


a thousand times to 
the public satisfaction 
and frequent amaze- 
ment in every locality 
where there is water 
deep enough for a pro- 
peller. 

Usually the motor- 
boat owner finds he 
gets the most enjoy- 


ment out of his boat by 
having a pal with him 
on the majority of his 
trips. Especially is this 
true in the cruiser class, 
for this comprises boats 
made for chumminess 
and with many more 
duties aboard than the 
runabout. A younger 
brother, a neighborhood 
friend, somebody con- 
genial, makes boating 
all the more enjoyable 
and efficient if that per- 
son really takes interest 
and aids in the opera- 
tion of the boat. Someone to haul in the 
anchor while you start the motor, to ward 
off the bow when you approach a dock, 
to tie her up bow and stern while you 
put out the fenders,—in a boat of any 
size, it’s a two-person job to handle it, 
although one lively person can do it. 
This situation makes openings for many 
outsiders to enjoy motor boating in an 
intimate and beneficial way, even though 
they may be financially unable to own a 
boat. Some of these chaps do not wait 





The latest in stock cruisers. This 38-footer has 
the aft cockpit floor and she goes 20 m.p.h. with only 110 horsepower 


Edited by Henry Cray Foster 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











for friends to buy boats and then choose 
them for comrades. And why should 
they? There is a quicker way than that. 

If you want to get into boating—and 
don’t feel that things are quite right in the 
pocket-book just yet, think this over: By 
joining a convenient boat club and taking 
your place in the rocking-chair fleet, you 
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will soon become one of the fraternity. 
Old-timers, retired, will be among your 
confréres, and they will regale you with 
endless yarns, true and otherwise, about 
their boating experiences. These tales are 
colorful—even if they weren’t when they 
happened. There is lots of interest in 
them, and you will enjoy them for them- 
selves. Then there are the boat-owners of 
the club who also take part in many of the 
impromptu round-table discussions and 
yarn-spinning contests on the club porch. 
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the entire power plant under ‘The sport needs more 




















With the average motor-boat owner, 
all you have to do is to evince the slight- 
est interest in his particular boat or its 
general type, and he will invite you for 
a ride then and there or later. If he hasn't 
any partner or has one that does not do 
his share of odd jobs about the boat, there 
is your chance to be useful to him, cul- 
tivate his friendship, and perhaps become 
his more or less steady companion on his 
jaunts. He has been accustomed to buying 
his own fuel and any offer on your part 
to do this would not be proper and he 
wouldn't hear of it. 

When it comes to food, that is different. 
You can bring down little delicacies at 
first, offer to supply the entire lunch at 
times. At comparatively small expense to 
yourself and in a thor- 
oughly respectable man- 
ner, you can enjoy 
many of the pleasures 
of motor boating re- 
gardless of your finan- 
cial standing. And do 
not think for one mo- 
ment that this is being 
a parasite in any sense. 
That is, if you are al- 
ways willing to do your 
share of the work— 
which also is enjoyable 
and is, in fact, frequent- 
ly the reason why a man 
owns a boat. The exer- 
cise of overhauling a 
boat, or operating it in 
the open air are most 
beneficial to those of us 
who spend the most ot 
our lives cooped up i 
offices in cities. 


HERE re hun- 
dreds of such op- 
portunities, if properly 
sought, in every boating 
centre in this country. 


energetic comrades for 
boat-owners, _ especially 
those of the latter who do their own 
work and own boats larger than outboard 
racing craft. I have had such a partner 
and I know. It makes motor boating fat 
more enjoyable to the owner himself. It 
makes it easier. It makes his operation 
of the boat more efficient—to have a deck 
hand on the job at certain times on every 
cruise, afternoon ride or fishing trip. 

If I were asked for a list of the things 2 
boat-owner should do to obtain the most 
pleasure out of his boat, the first thing] + 
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would say after I had covered the equip- | 
ment of the boat would be: “Get _your- 
self a buddy to enjoy it with you.” And 
there’s a chance for an outsider who 
would like to go boating, but hasn’t the 
wherewithal to own the kind of boat he 
wants ; 

There is also another way to get into the 
sport W ithout owning a boat. Membership 
in a yacht or boat ‘club naturally brings 
you into touch with boat owners and the 
friendships that come out of such con- 


1 





The new tilting stern drive for inboard 

boats. This one is driven by H. Ross Mad- 

docks, awarded the Ripple Medal for 
rescuing a competitor 


tacts are most salutary. Service to the 
club as an officer—not as a politician—is 
a sure step to many invitations by boat- 
owners of the fleet to cruise and parties 
afloat. 


And then there is the great need for | 


officials in race-meets. This is one of the 
most pressing requirements of the motor- 
boating sport of today and as years go by, 
it will become even more acute. There 
simply are not enough officials to serve 
in all the race-meets being held in any 
locality today, unless those now serving 
abandon their week-ends for the entire 
season to do this kind of work only. Lots 
of us do just that. It is the finest way in 
the world to court a nervous breakdown 
or a battle with your best friend—es- 
pecially the wife, if any. 


F anyone is interested in boating, he will 

get a royal welcome almost anywhere 
if he just volunteers to “help out” with 
the official work of a regatta or race- 
meet, call it what you will. His first as- 
signments might be humble, in a way, but 
if he is genuinely interested, he won't 
mind that. He has to work his way up 
in that as in everything else. There is not 
a great deal to know, but there are pro- 
cedures to follow, which must be followed, 
in fact; and until he gets familiar with 
these, he can’t be of much use in the 
larger capacities. He can, however, serve 
as timer, scorer, cannoneer, or in some 
such capacity, if the specific duty is care- 
fully explained to him and a few minutes 
rehearsal given. 

In most regattas, men who will really 
help out with the paper-work are also most 
welcome. They don’t have to wear yacht- 
ing clothes, necessarily. They are needed 
far more badly than a timid newcomer 
who hesitates to volunteer. 

This means, of course, that you will 
actually do a little work. It won't be hard, 
and it won't interfere at all with your 
seeing everything that happens out on the 
race course. In fact, you will be in a posi- 
tion to see everything better. But you 
must appreciate the necessity of doing 
what you are told to do accurately. The 
problem of keeping things going right on 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 5 


Py a 


y in price-- 
d--in power 
ability-“satisfaction 


OW PRICE — that’s important — but here’s a place 
where exceptional quality in every detail wins pref- 
erence without regard to the many dollars saved. 





See the Lightweight at your dealer's. You'll be quick to 
note that in excellence of workmanship and perfection of 
finish it is identical with every other model in the Elto line. 


In operation it will prove every quality you anticipated. 
Easy to start and quick to start, with a new type primer 
and dependable Elto battery ignition. Liberal power to 
speed you along at a 7 to 9 mile clip on average family 
and fishing boats — much faster on lighter hulls. Com- 
fortable steering, with vibration minimized by a shock- 
absorbing tiller handle. Quiet operation — one of the 
quietest of outboard motors! 


$125 


FOLD-LIGHT 


Write today for complete catalog of the Lightweight and 
eight other Elto models. Address, Elto Division, Out- 
board Motors Corporation, 3150 N. 27th St., Milwaukee. 


| World’s Fastest! 4-60”, world’s fastest outboard, 
| winner of the 1931 Colonel Greene Trophy races, again 
proves its supremacy by “Red” Woodworth’s spectacular 
victory in the annual Albany-New York classic, May 9th. 





SPECIAL 


SPEEDSTER QUAD ~ 
A & genet speedy Fastest, most powerful 
about and utility runabout and big-boat 


poss at an om nay 
low ey Develo, 
H. P. at 4000 R. PM. 


motor. 4cylinder, 40 
horsepower. With electric 
starter can be fitted with 





Drives - 2’ ~ = control, 
BATTERY IGNITION OUTBOARD MOTORS Hiilgseiccaeos cm =o “th 











ESKANOE 
(Folding Boat) 


Sturdy, speedy, un- 
surpassed for hunt- 
ing, fishing, sail- 
ing. Easily carried. 
Cover of untearable 
illus- 





The 
Vacation Boat 
Made water-ready in 15 
skin. 6 models, priced right. 


hs & E Perfect Folding Boat 
| 


minutes. 

Send for fully 

trated ESKANOE and Camping Equipment CATA- 
BOAT 





OG, FREE. KAYAK AT CO., 170 W. 83rd St., 


Li a 
(4th Fi.). New York City 






Set up in 
2 minutes 








Great for Fishing, Tourists or Ducking. Just fits 
the running board. One piece boat. All wood out- 
side. Rigid, Watertight, Seaworthy. Attractively 
Priced. Handles outboard motor. 


Write for folder “F”’. Dealers Wanted. 


BAIR & EDGERTON BOAT WORKS 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 





ACME DUCK BOATS 


Go after your ducks in ACME. Make ready or fold 
up in 8 minutes. Light, Strong, Safe. Easy to trans 
port on shoulder. Carry four men easily. Suitable for 
your outboard. On market 38 years. Sold world over. 
lrieed right. Guaranteed. Write 
ACME BOAT CO., 91 Second St., 


THOMPSON G@ DUCK BOATS 


Swift, silent gliders, exceptionally steady—even in 
() rough waters. Four models for open lake and river use and 
AND UP 


Miamisburg, Ohio 














BETTER 
BUILT 

















for still hunting in marshes and shallows. Two big Factories. 
Quick delivery from either one. Write for Free Catalog. 
THOMPSON BROTHERS BOAT MFG. COMPANY, ~ 
201 Ann Street, Peshtigo 101 Elm Street, Cortiand 
WISCONSIN New YORK 
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a committee boat or stand is dependent 
upon the presence of a few individuals 


who won't forget what they are there for 
and won't become diverted by extraneous 
discussions or unimportant side issues 

It is for this reason that many an ex- 
perienced regatta official will welcome the 
aid of total strangers who don’t know 
won't get 


anybody about them, and so 


12 pounds per horsepower, whereas those 
in use previous to 1918 weighed about 110 
pounds per horsepower. And today, in this 
country, a well-known Diesel of foreign 


make, which produces 500 horsepower 
(Diesel horses are big fellows, too) 
weighs 151 pounds per horsepower! An- 


other smaller engine of the same make, 
however, which produces only a team of 





An interesting cross-section of a well-known thirty-foot stock cruiser, which is truly 
a floating apartment 


into talk fests, more than the presence of 
experienced men who get too sociable 
when they ought to be on the job. 

In future years the leaders of the sport 
will doubtless make moves to attract more 
persons to aid them in the official work 
of a regatta. There ought to be plenty of 
such material. Judging by the widespread 
interest in boats and boating, there are 
literally hundreds of folk in every locality 
who would be delighted to serve, were 





Keep your eyes peeled for the 
October Number! 


In it will be announced the winners 
of our 
Narrow Escape Story Contest 
See page 87 in this issue 











they only informed that they are needed. 

So, if you like boats and would enjoy 
the fellowship which their enjoyment in- 
evitably brings, here are opportunities 
you are neglecting. There are require- 
ments to be met, but they are simple ones, 
dependent for the most part on good will, 
energy and common sense. So, Mr. Out- 
sider, it is up to you. We invite you to 
join us. Motor boating is one of the 
easiest of all sports to enter in some en- 
joyable capacity. Come on in! Literally 
and figuratively, the water's fine! 


CRUDE-OIL ENGINES 
By Timothy Perkins 


HE tendency toward light-weight mo- 

tors in proportion to power has been 
in evidence for years. Aviation progress 
demanded that former specifications be 
radically changed. Motors in former times 
weighed entirely too many pounds per 
horsepower. And as light-weight, high- 
speed, high-powered motors have been de- 
veloped in the automotive, marine and 
aviation fields, the old-timers have wept 
over the passing of the heavy, slower- 
turning power plants of former years, de- 
claring the newer types to be “tin.” How- 
ever, most of them have gradually learned 
to accept the inevitable. 

The new German 10,000-ton treaty 
cruiser, Deutschland, is powered by Diesel 
oil-fuel motors which mark a decided ad- 
vance in lightness of weight in proportion 
to power in the field of heavy marine in- 
stallations. These new Diesels weigh only 








100 equines in power, has a per horse- 
power weight of only 40 pounds. These 
figures are from the field of Diesel marine 
engines. 

Now in aviation—the new Packard 
Diesel, developed, incidentally, by the late 
——- Woolsom, the engineer who was 
Gar Wood's close advisor on the power 
plant of his Miss f nets Deas tes A only 
2% pounds per horsepower! Yes, it’s a 
Diesel—oil-consuming, without electric 
ignition—and it is high-speed in type, too, 
another unusual feature for Diesels which 
have been heavy- or medium- -duty designs, 
heretofore. It turns at 2,000 r.p.m., full 
throttle, producing 225 horsepower. Its 
weight is only 510 pounds. And one of 
these motors recently drove an airplane 
to a new world’s non-refueling endurance 
record for 84 hours and 33 minutes in con- 
tinuous flight. 

Lately, on the Indianapolis Speedway, a 
marine Diesel converted to automobile 
use by its designer averaged 86.17 miles 
an hour for 500 miles, continuously, and 
was in the van of the racing cars at the 
finish—the others being high-speed, multi- 
cylinder gasoline cars highly developed for 
such contests. 

Development of oil-consuming motors 
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that the enormous pressures to which the 
fuel is subjected for combustion made very 
heavy metal castings necessary to with- 
stand them, but engineering has overcome 
this obstacle in the aviation Diesel after 
long experimentation. Light castings, sej- 
entifically braced, are now used with en- 
tire satisfaction. 

As an index to the lower cost of oil- 
motor power, as compared with that of 
gasoline, take the total fuel bill of the 
marine Diesel in the automobile at the 
Indianapolis race. At 86 miles an hour, a 
distance of 500 miles was covered without 
stopping for $2.40. The decimal point is 
in the right place, I assure you. This was 
a motor about the size of the largest 
stock-car motors now made in this coun- 
try—and its fuel cost was less than that 
of a Ford going at about half the speed. 


CARRIES 1,046 PASSENGERS 


SINGLE fast runabout, the Crags- 
ton I, used in taxi service last sum- 
mer between the 96th Street Pier, New 
York City and the Cragston Yacht and 
Country Club, near West Point on the 
Hudson, carried a total of 1,046 passen- 
gers during the season. The service began 
in early May and was discontinued in mid- 
September. She made 151 round trips and 
the total distance covered was 12,648 miles, 
at an average speed of 30 miles an hour. 
Commuters in this boat were able to 
make the 42-mile trip to the city in 1 hour 
and 19 minutes. 

The total upkeep on the boat during this 
time consisted of two coats of varnish for 
the sides and two coats of copper paint for 
the bottom. The engine required two com- 
plete sets of spark plugs and driftwood ac- 
counted for two propellers, two shafts and 
two struts. 


THE BIG MOTOR WINS 
HE Albany-New York Race this sea- 


son was fast and furious, despite the 
most unusual weather conditions ever en- 
countered on an outboard marathon course 
in the history of this branch of the sport. 
Along those 132% miles of mighty river 
hung fog curtains 10 and 20 miles in thick- 
ness, veiling whole areas of river and 
shore. Alternating, like an apology from 
the weatherman, were equal or greater 
spaces of brilliant sunshine in which the 


Make way for this thirty-mile commuter which measures 48 feet and can carry @ 
crowd of passengers 


in future years in all sizes is a bright out- 


look for everybody, except, perhaps, a 
few magnates who draw their millions 
from the manufacture of gasoline. It 


means lower fuel costs in proportion to 
the power we get, but the development 
of the Diesel type of motor has been long 
and tedious. The main difficulty has been 








ripples danced like diamonds, dazzle 
the strained eyes of the drivers. 

Under these conditions nobody at the 
finish line on Manhattan Island expected a 
single boat to appear in less than four oF 
five hours, if then. The fog had kept down 
the army airplane which was to follow the 
race down the river, broadcasting by wire- 
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less telegraph the progress of the contest. 
The plane finally did rise from Staten Is- 
land and roared forth to meet the racing 
men up around West Point and New- 
burgh, It was an extremely hazardous 
undertaking for the two plucky airmen. 

It is interesting to note that the winner, 
Wade (“Red”) W oodworth, of North- 
western University, a famous football 
tackle, drove a Class F motor, the largest 
outboard engine built, which produced 55 
horsepower. Incidentally, ‘Red” himself 
weighs 215 pounds, and his tanks and aux- 
iliary equipment brought up the weight of 
his outfit well above that. He had driven 
across country at break-neck speed with 
his boat on a trailer behind, in order to 
get into the race, and had spent most of 
the previous night tinkering with the en- 
cine. He broke the record by 15 minutes 
and 3 seconds, and the first thing he wanted 
to do when he got through was—to sleep! 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
STRIPED BUOYS 


Moror Boat Eprror: 

M These striped buoys I find here and there 

annoy me. And why shouldn’t they? Some of 

them mean clear water, others submerged ob- 

structions. How can they be distinguished ? 

Surely Uncle Sam hasn’t fumbled on this! 
ARTHUR BLACKSHEAR. 


Ans.—No, as usual, Uncle Sam hasn’t fum- 
bled. The longer you study government regula- 
tions, the more respect you will have for them. 

Remember this: The biack-and-white striped 
buoy—with vertical stripes—marks the center 
of the channel and may be approached in safety. 

The red-and-black striped buoy with hori- 
zontal stripes marks rocks or obstructions and 
should be avoided with plenty of room to spare. 

Try to remember it by some such formula as 
this: “Upright stripes are all right.” 

Moror Boat Epitor. 


GROUND TACKLE 


Moror Boat Epitor: 
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I have a 30-foot raised-deck cruiser and I 
would like your advice as to my anchor lines. | 
When I bought the boat—on the used mar- | 


ket—there were lines on it, but they seemed too 
small for much use. The anchor, too, for that 
matter, was also small, but I have used it in 
quiet waters without mishap. : 

Now that the middle of the season is 
high winds, I think it high time I get some 
decent ground tackle, don’t you? 

Herpert A, Corry. 


Ans.—It is certainly high time you got your- 
self some decent ground tackle. Believe it or 
not, it is the best insurance, short of a full 
marine-insurance policy, you can have—and you 
can’t collect off the latter very well unless you 
can prove that reasonable common sense was 
employed in securing the boat, if lost. 

For a 30-foot cruiser you ought to have about 
¥%-inch anchor line, There will be those who will 
rise and say this is a bit large—that even \%- 
inch would do and certainly 54-inch would be 
sufficient. But I advise %-inch manila line, four- 
ply if you can get it conveniently. You must 
remember that in a blow, you want a good mar- 
gin of safety. I do, anyway. Such a line should 
be about 75 feet in length for all-round use. 
You surely know that the longer the line be- 
tween your anchor and your boat, the less the 





ap- | 
proaching and behind it the autumn with its 


pull on the hook and the less the danger of its 


dragging, do you not? 

I always carried two 75-foot anchor lines on 
my 30-footer, the extra one neatly coiled and 
tied with easily broken cotton string, so that 
when needed in a hurry, it did not have to be 
untangled or a lot of small knots untied. One 
end of each line can be spliced into a loop about 
eighteen inches to two feet in length and the 
other tightly bound so it will pass through any 
eye or ring-bolt which will admit the rope itself. 

And how about your mooring bridle? Is it in 
good condition—undeniably good and_ strong? 
When your boat is riding at her mooring during 
a midnight blow and with nobody watching her, 
you will feel mighty good if you have a brand 
new mooring bridle about twice the strength 
necessary to hold her, won’t you? I do. Foolish 
as it may seem, I use about 1!4-inch rope for 
a mooring bridle. That makes it so that if any- 
thing happens which tends to chew it in two, it 
will hold a long time—long enough in all proba- 
bility for it to be detected. 

\ once had her go adrift on me, and you'd 

Surprised what a sinking sensation you get 

when you find her gone. ‘ 
Motor Boar Epitor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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4 rice Tag that Plainly says—§ 
BicGcest VALUE(/ 


Biscest value is right! Compare this 1931 Evin- 

rude Lightwin with motors selling at a consider- 
ably higher price. Compare it detail for detail—de- 
sign, material, workmanship, finish. Compare it on a 
boat, for power, responsiveness, quiet operation, ease 
of control. Only by direct comparison can you ap- 
preciate the quality and performance built into this 
“Biggest Value in Outboard Motoring.” 


The Lightwin gives an easy 7 to 9 mile speed on average fam- 
ily and fishing boats and yacht dinghies. Equipped with 
the inexpensive Evinrude Troll Guide, it operates perfectly 
at slowest trolling speeds. Weighs only 38 pounds. Priced 
below $100—and may be bought on the time-payment plan 
for only $36 down. By all means, see it at the nearest Evin- 
rude dealer—and write today for catalog describing this and 
8 other Evinrude motors—2%, to 40 horsepower. Address 
EVINRUDE DIVISION, Outboard Motors Corporation, 
500 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





MAGNETO 
IGNITION 
OUTBOARDS 









FASTWIN 
4165 


and-roller bearing construction. 


FOLD-LIGHT 


Handiest, lightest, most 
compact outboard built, 
Develops 254 horsepower. 
Weighs only 29 pounds, 
can be instantly folded to 
17 inches over-all length. 
Standard Evinrude mag- 
J neto ignition. Equipped 
¢ with twin silencers and new 
spring-cushioned vibration- 
less steering handle. Price 


An equally compelling 
value in a 14 H. P. motor 
for larger boats and small runabouts. Evinrude 
Underwater Silencer and full ball- 













So 


Long trips 


With an outboard why scare all the 
game out of the neighborhood with 
a noisy outboard motor? 


That is what makes the 


CROSS 4 CYCLE 


heavy loads—Instant starting at low temperatures. 


QUIET 


popular with hunters. 





on little gas and oil—Power to push 








3262 Bellevue 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION! 
CROSS GEAR & ENGINE COMPANY 





Detroit, Mich. 












HAPPYDAYSIN A Foldin 


Light, easy to handle; no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand or auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than 
—— om wood; used by U. 8. 
Chicago and St. Louis World's Fairs. Fitted for Outboard Motor. Catalogue. 
Kalamazoo Canvas. Boat Co., 691 Harrison St., 





, Puncture-Proof C 
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Boat: 





and Foreign governments. Awarded First Prize at 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


HOW TO CALL DUCKS 


(Continued from page 69) 


ducks, nor should he waste valuable time 
trying to imitate all of the freakish calls 
he may hear different “experts” use. The 
call notes of different species of ducks 
vary, but the language of the mallard will 
do for most of them, until such time as 
you become expert enough to learn the 
languages of the many kinds of waterfowl. 
The language of a mallard duck migrat- 
ing from Minnesota should undergo very 
little change by the time it arrives at its 
feeding ground in Tennessee, nor should 
this same duck make another change in 
its language if it should be so fortunate 
as to reach the swamps of Louisiana. I 
admit there may be quite a difference be- 
tween some of the very loud hail calls, 
which are used on large bodies of open 
water to attract the attention of ducks 
flying at a great distance, and some of the 
hail calls that are used with success for 
close-in work in the pin-oak flats of 
Arkansas or the swamps of Louisiana. 
But when it comes to close-in work, the 
chatter and the feed calls should be as 
effective in one part of the country as 
they are in another. 
say, “Learn a few calls well, and 
leave the fancy stunt calling to others.” 
In memorizing the duck language, I be- 
lieve the novice will do well to begin 
with the simple quack. I know of no bet- 
ter way to learn this than by listening to 
the quacking of a tame mallard hen (not 
the small English call duck). Listen to 
her call until it is accurately and perma- 
nently fixed in the mind. The quack is not 
only the most easily learned of all calls, 
but the most important call to learn, for 
it is the one call most easily adjusted to 
the action of breath deep down in the 
throat, and one can glide from it into al- 
most any other call that will be needed. 


S soon as this is well fixed in the mind, 

the best exercise I know of for correct 
breath action is known as the “grunting 
exercise.” This exercise should be done 
without the duck call, and should be con- 
tinued until the grunting “ugh-ugh-ugh” 
comes from deep down in the throat. Any 
man can grunt, but natural grunting is 
generally confined to one tone. The minute 
you begin to change the pitch of the tone 
—from a lower to a higher note—you get 
a wrong use of the breath. The man who 
can grunt correctly and change the pitch 
—that is, grunt up and down the musical 
scale—has certainly laid the foundation 
for success in duck calling. I can assure 
the beginner that a few weeks’ faithful 
practice of this simple exercise will bring 
him more results than several years of 
practice in the usual way. 

Not until this grunting exercise has 
been faithfully done for several days 
should the beginner use the duck call. 
Under no circumstances should he blow 
it as he would a horn, but grunt into it 
with the same breath action as described 
above. When he can grunt in the call and 
change the pitch of tone in the musical 
scale, then he may begin the calling exer- 
cise with the simple quack, and continue 
with it until he has learned it perfectly. 

Next select a simple feed call. Begin 
with a few quacks and glide into the feed 
call, thinking intently every note and 
change of tone to be made. Stick to the 
feed call and under no circumstances prac- 
tice any other until this call has been 
mastered. If in this practice there is a 
change of tone and the breath slips from 
a grunting position in the throat higher 
up into its natural position as when talk- 
ing, he should return at once to grunting 
the quack and stay with it until he can 
make the desired change with no slipping 


of the breath from its position deep down 
in the throat. 

Following the feed call, I suggest prac- 
tice on the chatter. Do not make the mis- 
take of practicing the chatter rapidly by 
fluttering the tongue up and down. With 
a long-drawn-in breath, grunt the words 
“taker-taker-taker” very slowly (say fifty 
“takers” to the minute), all in perfect 
time and rhythm, and without any break 
in the breath action. Practice this slow 
exercise and under no circumstances try 
to develop any speed for at least several 
weeks. 

The speed will come surprisingly soon 
after one has learned to repeat the words 
in the slow time indicated. It is impossible 
for me to give full instructions for the 
use of a duck call in this article, but I will 
gladly mail free a copy of such instruc- 
tions to any one who will send a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope in care of 
Fietp AND STREAM. 

Perhaps some of my readers may have a 
valuable old call which they have laid 
aside for the reason that they cannot get 


oot 




















Scale drawing of Glodo call one-half ac- 


tual size 


it properly tuned. I often run across these 
good old calls, and nearly always find the 
wedge block too small and the flat sur- 
face on which the reed rests very uneven. 
The small end of the stopper will natu- 
rally absorb more moisture than the outer 
end or middle part of the stopper. This 
tends to raise the end and throw the edges 
on each side of the groove in a slight 
curve. If the stopper is laid down on a 
sheet of sandpaper placed on some smooth, 
flat surface, the curved edges may be sand- 
ed to a perfect plane. 

In tuning the call, if the reed sticks to 
the stopper and makes a thin, high-pitched 
tone, it should be curved up more at the 
end. To do this, hold the reed securely 
in position on stopper by pressing down 
on the wedge block. With the edge of a 
sharp knife, begin at the small end of 
reed and scrape gently back to the wedge 
block. If the call blows hard and the tone 
is coarse, you have made the curve up too 
great. To reduce this curve, remove the 
reed from the stopper and lay it flat on 
some smooth surface with the curved side 
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up. With a piece of very fine sandpaper, 
sand the flat surface which you haye 
scraped with a knife. This will tend to 
straighten out the curve. Remember, 
scraping with a knife curves the reed up, 
while the use of sandpaper curves the 
reed down. 

I know of no better method for tuning 
a call than this. Bending the call with the 
fingers is very risky. I have yet to see any 
expert. duck hunter who tuned his call in 
this way. 


SNAKES 
(Continued from page 33) 


there an evergreen island breaks the 
broad expanse of her several square miles 
of iron-stained water. She is beautiful as 
she snuggles among the hills, with her 
warm clothing of evergreens and birches, 
But her beauty, which is that of a thou- 
sand other northland lakes, is not her 
chief distinction. Her outstanding quality 
is the apparently limitless supply of pike 
which constitute nearly her entire ichthyic 
population. 

The ordinary method of catching them 
is by trolling a spoon hook on a hand line. 
When I arrived, late in August, I was told 
that the fish had stopped biting. I had been 
given similar information the preceding 
summer. The native fishermen have but 
one method, and in most cases but one 
place for their fishing. When these yield 
no fish, the fish, as is almost always true 
everywhere, are blamed. 

But I knew of a little slough nearly cut 
off from the main lake by a railroad fill, 
only a few acres in extent but lined with 
thick water grasses and swarming with 
pike. When the fish in the lake are scat- 
tered by the summer heat and difficult to 
find, there are still plenty of them avail- 
able in the slough. The local fishermen 
cannot use their hand lines in such a small 
place; and since none of them are bait- 
casters, the slough is alrnost never fished. 

A companion and I arrived at the en- 
trance one bright and windy morning. The 
water was so low that the channel under 
the railroad trestle was just barely navig- 
able by our rather clumsy rowboat. On the 
other side the water was calm between 
the fill and a little hill on the mainland. I 
assembled my tackle, and my companion 
took to the oars. Just before the slough 
widened into a small pond, I placed my 
pork-rind spinner near a bog about fifty 
feet in front of us. Bang! A small pike 
rushed upon the tantalizing wiggler and 
drew the hook deep into his gullet. He 
thrashed wildly in the shallow water, but 
was soon in the boat. f 

We rounded the bend into the main 
body of the slough, where the water was 
dark and deep. Shadows still clung to the 
hilly shores, and only a faint breeze ruffled 
the surface of the pond. Conditions were 
perfect. We began working the shore foot 
by foot. After a few casts, a pike, which 
had apparently followed the lure from the 
shore, struck not three feet from the boat. 
He missed. A little later there was a lazy 
swirl under the lure just as it fell into the 
water. Ten feet nearer the boat, the same 
fish rushed savagely, but missed. When 
the bait was not fifteen feet from the 
boat, he struck again, and this time took 
hold of the hook. Down to the bottom, off 
to the shore, under the boat and once 
straight into the air he lunged. After 4 
time, when I had been able to shorten the 
line, he splashed at the surface as vigor 
ously as a bass. Finally I drew him into 
the boat. He tipped the scales a g 
three pounds. 

We worked in this fashion to a place 
where the hills fell away and a little 
stream struggled to get through a mareh 
into the clear waters of the pond. A great 
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blue heron was guarding the channel and 
watching us suspiciously. The_ previous 
summer I had caught a large pike at the 
mouth of this stream. In almost the iden- 
tical spot, I received a smashing strike 
and knew immediately that once more I 
had connected with a heavy fish. Large 
pike are hard on light tackle. That fish 
took his own way for perhaps five minutes. 
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Slowly we led him into deeper water, | 


away from the lily-pads, and drew him 
gently the length of the slough. After two 
or three unsuccessful attempts I was able 
to grasp his eye sockets with thumb and 
forefinger and draw him into the boat. He 
weighed seven pounds. 

We found a sunny cove and ate our 


sandwiches. A vicious splash from the | 


end of the stringer at the side of the boat 
pleasantly reminded us that we had had a 
fairly successful morning. After lunch I 
put on a wooden surface wobbler, a new 
bait that I had never before used. After a 
few casts a small pike struck and missed. 
A little later another leaped from the 
water beside the bait, arching downward 
upon it, for all the world like a trout 
after a fly. He fought beautifully all the 
way to the boat, never more than six 
inches beneath the surface of the water, 
and often in the air. He weighed but two 
pounds, yet his fight was as spirited as I 
have ever encountered in a trout or a bass. 

By the middle of the afternoon we had 
ten fine fish on the stringer, and at least 
twenty promises of sport for the days to 
come. All the pike that struck at the 
surface fought there to the end. I caught 


a rather good-sized bass—a rare perfor- | 


mance in those waters. As much as I re- 
spect the bass as a superb game fish, I 
cannot honestly say that this one furnished 
more sport than any one of the pike. 

Before leaving Michigamme, I landed 
over fifty great northern pike in that little 
pond. Every one struck hard and fought 
hard for his life. Many of them battled 
at the surface and in the air. Some day I 
want to return to Michigamme. Inch for 
inch and pound for pound, there are many 
splendid fishes in this country. I shall 
never believe that the pike is not one of 
them. Others may call him a snake if they 
like. I should still love him if they called 
him a worm. 


LAGOONING FOR TROUT 
(Continued from page 37) 


sand, incapable of supporting fish life. I 
reasoned that the discovery I had made at 
Big Lagoon could be duplicated else- 
where. Since then I have made an in- 
vestigation of a dozen coastal streams and 
proved the secret to my own satisfaction. 
I found marvelous sport in lagoons at 
the outlets of the Garcia River, Movarro 
River, Adler Creek, Elk Creek and Green- 
wood Creek. 

The last named, for example, was fre- 
quently fished by us in August and Sep- 
tember of the 1930 trout season. Sometimes 
the outlets of these lagoons are completely 
closed, forming small shallow lakes in 
the sand, well beyond the reach of the 
highest tides. The trout caught in lagoons 
of this type are invariably colored like 
rainbows, and their flesh is always pure 
white. 

We first noticed this at Greenwood 
Creek. For several miles we explored the 
creek upstream. It was an ideal day for 
dry-fly work—cool, cloudy and slightly 
windy. We fished every pool, riffle and 
back eddy—just the sort of places where 
you believe there must be trout—places 
that sadden and dismay when you find 
them empty. Hope leads you on and on 
toward final disillusionment. It was a 
(Continued on page 88) 


.ee 2 New Series of 


Low Priced FOURS and SIXES 


HIS new series of Farr Marine Motors are 
noted for their tested performance—their 
vibrationless, silky smooth operation—their 
wide power ranges—their extreme adapta- 
bility in almost every type of boat—and above 





The Six-**102"’, a 102-horsepower engine to give 
your boat a new degree of power, 
vigor and speed. 
all they are phenomenally low priced. Here's 
a new source of power delivery that revolu- 
tionizes every previous conception and stand- 
ard of marine engine usefulness. 

There is nothing built today that approaches 
the power torque or turning effort of this 
new series of low priced fours and sixes. 
Think of it—seven distinctive horsepower 
ranges—seven choices in medium duty and 
high speed models—seven four- and six-cyl- 
inder motors that will outperform anything 
ip their respective price classes—suitable for 





The Farr Six-**70” is a di duty 236-cubi 
inch model of exceptional ruggedness 
and inviting economy. 
the 15-foot runabout or the 45-foot cruiser— 
designed for new and replacement use. 

And they are backed by Kermath’s 23-year- 
old reputation for building tested marine per- 
formance. Write for full details today—the 
new dealer franchise for attractive profits. 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 
5888 Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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For RUNABOUTS . . CRUISERS . . LAUNCHES . . WORK BOATS . . AUXILIARIES 








DICTATE TO A DICTAPHONE 












ORE and more modern-minded men 

each year get out and play—with 
the Dictaphone’s assistance. Time-absorb- 
ing details, such as the dictation of corre- 
| spondence, memos, instructions, etc.—all 
are absorbed by this remarkable dictating 
machine with a saving of time and a con- 
servation of effort that leaves the oppor- 
tune part of each day free to the dictator’s 
leisure! 

When recreation calls, Dictaphone users 
can heed it with clear conscience. Their 
office can spare them because their work is 
done. 

Telephone your local Dictaphone office 
for complete information or write 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 
207 Graybar Building, New York City 
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STOW your baggage, slip your moorings 
and lay a new course for years of un- 
interrupted pleasure and healthy recreation 
aboard a Matthews “38” or “46”. These 
husky, broad-beamed cruiser-yachts are 
ready and qualified for extended cruising. 
Live aboard one all summer. They are 
the ideal home afloat . . . Galley-kitchen, 
toilets, Pullman berths, large clothes lock- 
ers, spacious decks...Everything you and 
your family could possibly need. Built 
in ten handsome individual models with 
twenty-four smart cabin arrangements. De- 
scriptive literature on request. 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Luxurious Cruisers . . . Since 1890 
320 BAY SIDE 


PORT CLINTON, OHIO 


$5980 to 
$23000 


Afloat Port Clinton 
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HINTS ON CANOE 
HANDLING 
By Hal Leavitt 


T has been suggested by some wag 

that the word “canoe” is of feminine 

gender because of the craft’s fickle- 

ness. Quite obviously this remark 
was made with humorous intent, and yet 
it is born of the fact that the canoe has 
many times been accused of lacking in 
stability, a condemnation that is not jus- 
tified. It has been my experience that any 
show of fickleness which the canoe may 
display is almost always the fault of those 
who, wilfully or through ignorance and 
inexperience, take undue liberties with 
her. The canoe, it is true, is a mettlesome 
craft, responsive to every move and action 
of both her occupant and the elements, 
and with limitations and peculiarities that 
must be understood and mastered. In the 
hands of one who knows 
her weaknesses and 
strong points, she is 
staunch and faithful, 
and will weather bad 
blows and thread fierce 
rapids in a manner that 
is nothing short of mar- 
velous. In wilderness 
travel, especially, there 
is nothing that can take 
her place. 

Actual mastery of a 
canoe, of course, can be 
obtained only through 
experience, yet the beginner in the affairs 
of this craft would be unwise not to 
benefit from what others have learned 
about it before him. For the best methods 
and practices of canoe handling, one can 
do no better than to adopt those of the 
native guide and woodsman of the vast 
Northern forest area. Life-long contact 
with the dangers and difficulties of big 
lakes and swift, rapids-filled rivers have 
developed his kind, whether it be white 
man or Indian, into the most skilled of 
all canoe handlers. 

For one getting acquainted with canoes 
for the first time, the most important thing 
to acquire is a sense of balance. The North 
Woods riverman possesses this to the nth 
degree, and will stand erect to send his 
craft bucking and plunging down a boul- 
der-strewn stretch of white water, appar- 
ently as sure of his balance as though he 
were on dry land. An upset is unusual 
and, indeed, is one of the most humiliat- 
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ing things that can happen to him. Yet 
there is nothing unnatural about a sense 
of balance. It is simply acquired through 
years of experience with a canoe, perhaps 
inherited through generations of river- 
men. The chap new to the canoe will soon 
acquire it unconsciously, even though it 
be to a lesser degree. 

In spite of the fact that the guide stands 
up to direct his craft down a rock-strewn 
rapids, ordinary canoeing safety demands 
a lower position. The recognized rule is 
to keep one’s weight as low as possible 
and to keep it well centered—that is, 
equally divided on either side of an imag- 
inary line from bow to stern. This is one 








More power is developed if the strokes are on a straight line 


of the most important principles of safety, 
and should be observed not only in pad- 
dling, but in stepping into the canoe or 
moving about in it in any way. In getting 
into the canoe or changing position in it, 
place a hand on either gunwale, and step 
near the center. 

The best paddling position is the kneel- 
ing one, despite the fact that practically 
all canoes built in this country have one 
or more cane seats. The Indian birch had 
no seat, its builder realizing that the 
kneeling position was the safest one on 
the rough waters of big lakes. Rarely did 
he take any other position, unless in run- 
ning rapids, when he often stood erect in 
order to have a better view of what dan- 
gers lay ahead. The all-wood canoe of 
the Canadian originally had broad thwarts 
in place of seats. These were placed about 
ten inches from the floor, and the paddler’s 
position was that of kneeling and rest- 
ing the hips against them. Besides greater 





stability and safety, there is less exposure 
to strong head beam winds that cut down 
one’s progress and make it difficult to hold 
a course. Also, in this well braced posi- 
tion, one may get into the stroke, not only 
with the muscles of the arms and shoul- 
ders, but those of the legs and back as 
well. One really becomes a part of the 
canoe, exercising the best control and ob- 
taining the greatest ease of handling. 

The disadvantage of the kneeling posi- 
tion, of course, is its discomfort, and one 
unusued to it is soon made miserable. 
However, one may gradually become ac- 
customed to it and on a long, hard pull 
across a rough lake will not be sorry for 
so doing. A sweater, shirt or a piece of 
cedar bark under the knees will make 
the position more endurable. 

In using the cane seats, the maximum 
paddling power can be obtained by cross- 
ing the feet, one behind the other, and 
pulled back slightly under the seat, with 
the knees pressing against the gunwales 
of the canoe. One may 
paddle from this posi- 
tion on the seats, and 
still, in a fight with bad 
rollers or rapids, drop 
to his knees for better 
control of his canoe. 

As a rule, on getting 
into a canoe for the 
first time, one simply 
takes a paddle and goes 
to paddling, adopting 
the manner that seems 
most natural to him. 
The style thus de- 
veloped, however, is not always the most 
advantageous, and one may paddle for 
years and still not get all that is possible 
from his stroke. 


ERHAPS one of the most common 

faults is to allow the paddle to follow 
the curve of the canoe, rather than 
to draw it back in a straight line. This is 
particularly a fault of the bow man. In 
his case the paddle should not be dipped 
close to the gunwale, but a little away 
from it, so that if drawn straight back it 
will be close to the gunwale as it passes 
the paddler’s side. This gives the stroke 
a maximum amount of power and does 
not cause the canoe to swing so much from 
the course as does the curving stroke, 
thereby saving the stern man unnecessary 
work. The stroke should be short, with 
most of the power going into it as it ap- 
proaches the paddler’s side and it should 
terminate quickly after passing that point. 
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men who are fond of hunting and fishing. 
Every one of them would get immense we will give you any article or articles 
profit and pleasure out of every issue of made by any concern that advertises in 
Field & Stream. 


You can call on from 12 to 15 such 
men in an evening—more on Sundays. 
We have had many readers average 5 
subscriptions per hour. 


Above: Automatic rifle, Model 03 .22 
cal. Takedown. Value $32.00. Yours free 
for 24 subscriptions. Any other rifle you 
wish may be obtained for subscriptions. 





Above: Single Barrel Shotgun of high 
grade workmanship. Shoots all regular 
factory loaded shells. Hammer forged 
parts. Genuine black walnut stock and 
forend. Value $6.00. Yours for 5 yearly 


$3°""An Hour for Your Spare Time! 


That figures about $60 to $75 a week, 
if you give all your spare time. Does it 
interest you? Then how about $5 an 
hour, figuring about $100 a week? 

Well, other Field & Stream readers 
have done just that; and if they can do 
it you can. 

In your city there are a great many 


And in return for these subscriptions 


Field & Stream, absolutely free, the num- 
ber of subscriptions required being based 
on the retail value of the article. 


Look over the items below, selected at 
random just to show you: 







Above: .22 Caliber Rifle, Takedown, Bolt V- 
Action, Single Shot, .22 round barrel with 
Lyman gold bead front sight. Length 39”. 
Weight 334” lb. Value $4.85. Yours for 
only 4 yearly subscriptions. 


Above: Double barrel shotgun. A 
staunch, reliable weapon valued at 
$20.00. Yours free for 16 subscrip- 
tions. Any other shotgun you wish 
can be obtained for subscriptions. 


subscriptions. 





Above: Salt water 

reel, free spool, star 
. drag, 300 yd. capac- 

ity. Value $7.00. Yours 
for only 6 yearly sub- 
scriptions. 


Left: Surf casting rod. 
Double Garnix guide and re- 
versible garnix top. Metal 
parts nickel-silver chromium 
plated. Locking reel seat. 
6% ft. weighs 13% oz. Value 
$13.00. Yours for only 11 
+ yearly subscriptions. 


Above: Three piece, anti-back 
lash reel. Full quadruple multi- 
plying, heavily nickel plated. 
Weight 9 oz. Value $4.50 Yours 
for only 4 annual subscriptions. 








FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 


Send me complete information about obtaining 
merchandise free, and also send subscription 


order forms and sample copies. 
Name 

Address 

City 


State 
PF. & 8. 9-31 











AN OPPORTUNITY FOR GUIDES! 


Above: A subscription from each of 8 of your 
gunners will bring you a half dozen of these 
decoys made of cork, Balsa Wood or cedar. 
All species. Value $10 a half dozen. Yours for 
only 8 annual subscriptions. 





Above: Moleskin Windbreaker. Two 
large pockets with button flaps, 
double sewed throughout. Knit bot- 
tom. Cuffs are adjustable. Value 
$5.00. Yours for only 4 yearly sub- 
scriptions. 


Above: Hunting Knife with 4%” 
blade. Solid leather sheath with 
every knife. Value $2.50. Yours free 
for 2 subscriptions. 


-" OTHER ITEMS 


| Anything made by a Field & Stream 
| advertiser can be had for subscriptions. 
Look through the pages of this issue. 
| You are sure to see something you 
| would like to have. Wouldn't you much 
| rather get it without spending a cent? 
No matter what you want we can get 
| it for you absolutely free in return for 
| subscriptions if you will let us know 
what it is. Just mail us the form at the 
| corner of this page and without any 
| obligation to you we will give you 
complete information on how to get the 
| equipment you want. 
t 








Above: Pack has ad- 
justable 24%” heavy 
webb shoulder strap 
and head strap. Made 
of 12 oz. olive drab 
duck. Size: 20” deep, 
17” wide with 6” set 
off. Value $3.45. Yours 
for only 3 yearly sub- 
scriptions. 





Above: Shell Vest of regimental duck 
with reinforced front edges and collar. 
Adjustable back belt. Made for 12, 16 
or 20 gauge shells. Value $2.15. Yours 
for only 2 subscriptions. 





Above: A 16-in. Moccasin Style shoe 
with leather top and waterproof Sport 
Sole. Storm welt, military lacing studs, 
five-inch strap and buckle. Value $10.75. 
Yours free for 9 subscriptions. 





Above: Shell or utility bag. Size 9” x 18” 
on bottom and 9” deep. Heavy brown duck, 
leather bound and leather handles. Talon 
fastener. Bottom reinforced with heavy 
canvas. Value $2.90. Yours for only 3 sub- 
scriptions. 
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The paddle should be dipped cleanly and 
to the depth of the blade, and be held in a 
position approaching the perpendicular, 
rather than across the breast, which re- 
sults in an ineffective stroke. 

Besides this straight-ahead paddling 
stroke, two other strokes should be includ- 
ed in the bow man’s bag of tricks. These, 
the “draw” and “throw”, are used main- 
ly in rapids or rounding sharp bends 
where it is necessary to swing the bow 
sharply to the right or left. 

The draw stroke is simplicity itself, and 
can be done almost the first time it is 
tried. Instead of the regular stroke, the 
paddler reaches out at right angles to 
the canoe, or less—depending on how 
sharply he wishes to veer the craft—and 
pulls straight toward himself. This can 
be done without losing the cadence of the 
stroke and is effective on either side of 
the canoe. 


HERE are occasions when the canoe 

must be swung quickly away from the 
side on which the bow man is paddling, 
and in such an instance the throw stroke 
is used, This is a more difficult stroke and 
should be tried cautiously, or it may result 
in an upset. The paddle is carried in the 
water, broadside to the canoe, and is held 
ne arly perpendicular, about six inches 
from the gunwale, and in a very rigid 
manner. When in this position the leading 
edge of the blade is turned in slightly to- 
ward the canoe, the resulting surge of 
water against the suddenly exposed flat 
side throwing the canoe away from it. The 
difficulty is to hold the paddle rigid when 
the blade is turned, for the tendency of the 
water is to wrench the paddle from the 
hands and under the canoe, wherein lies 
the danger of an enforced bath. 

In a canoe manned by two, the stern 
man is usually the more skilled, and on 
him falls most of the responsibility of 
steering and of judgment, although in 
rapids, a good bow man may do a con- 
siderable amount of advantageous steer- 
ing. Like the man in the bow, the stern 
man should employ a stroke that brings 
his paddle straight back, though in his 





The bow stroke is comparatively simple 


case, the stroke starts close to the gunwale 
and finishes a little away from it. At the 
end of the stroke the paddle is turned 
edgewise in the water, the inner edge 
leading the outer, and he gives a little 
push inward or outward—usually the lat- 
ter—to correct any slight deviation from 
the course. The paddle is turned by the 
wrist of the hand that grasps the round of 
the paddle, rather than the one on the 
top. This steering movement is a part of 





the stroke, and should not delay it in any 
way. To trail the paddle behind, like a 
rudder after each stroke, is very poor 
form, according to the standards of the 
North Woods riverman. 

The stroke should be a steady, mechan- 
ically even one. In the case of two pad- 
dlers, it is usually done in unison, making 
a smoother performance and easier to 
keep the rhythm of an even stroke. The 
bow man sets the stroke. As the bow 
man and stern man paddle from opposite 
sides, each may sit nearer the side on 





A kneeling position, with the hips resting 
against the seat or thwart, is a good one 


which he is paddling, thus allowing a 
better paddling position without disturb- 
ing the balance of the canoe. 

There is a world of difference between 
the stroke of the amateur and that of the 
native canoeist. Watch the latter, and you 
will note that his stroke is short, quick 
and has an amazingly fast recovery. He 
will take almost two strokes to the ama- 
teur’s one. He does this because years of 
experience have taught him that such a 
stroke means more distance with less 
fatigue. It is not hard to find the explan- 
ation for this. The stroke is short be- 
cause the best application of power is as 
it approaches the paddler’s side, and not 
in reaching far ahead or extending it far 
to the rear. It is quick because the river- 
man is usually in a hurry to reach his 
destination and it has become a_ habit. 
Finally, the quick recovery is to prevent 
loss of momentum, With a slow recovery, 
the canoe that has surged ahead under the 
stroke loses its speed, slows down, and 
part of the power of the next stroke must 
be used in raising it to its former speed. 
The average canoeist necessarily will re- 
quire a slower tempo than the riverman 
employs, but even so he may with advan- 
tage use the short stroke and quick re- 
covery, thereby getting more distance for 
the power applied. Also, in moments of 
need, he will find himself able to tune up 
to greater speeds without so soon becom- 
ing exhausted. 

There are several methods of paddling 
a canoe alone. The most unsatisfactory of 
these is to sit in the stern with the bow 
lifted high and attempt to keep a straight 
course and good headway with the 
ordinary stroke and _ steering twist. 
Against a beam wind and high waves, a 
canoe under such conditions becomes prac- 
tically unmanageable. The wind catches 
the bow and swings the craft so viciously 
as to sometimes capsize it. Even in calm 
weather it is difficult to keep a course, 
while the uneven keel line causes a serious 
drag at the stern. Weighting the bow with 
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duffle to bring it on a more even keel is a 
help, while reversing the canoe and pad- 
dling from the bow seat is even better, 
This brings the paddler somewhat nearer 
the middle, which means a level keel and 
better control of the craft. The guide, if 
he has but a short distance to go, usually 
stands up just back of the center thwart 
and propels the craft from this position, 

However, if there is much distance to 
cover, the only way is to learn to paddle 
from the kneeling position, just back of 
the center. This, at first, is awkward, but 
it is the method used by the Canadians 
and is most efficient. The stroke is com- 
menced a little way out from the gunwale, 
is brought in close to the side, a bit ahead 
of the paddler, and passes him. Then the 
steering twist is given in order to correct 
the tendency of the craft to turn from its 
course. Sometimes it is necessary to 
change the position a little forward or aft 
before exactly the right one is found, but 
with some experimenting and a little 
study of the stroke, the method can soon 
be acquired. As the stroke is perfected, 
the lone paddler often moves out nearer 
the gunwale and paddles with the canoe 
running partly on its side, this being the 
easiest position. A canoe runs well in this 
way, and if one has a sense of balance, 
the position should not be precarious. 

In case of an upset, the golden rule in 
almost every case is to stick to the canoe, 
and especially is this so on a big lake. A 
water-filled canoe will not only float it- 
self, but will support the weight of several 
persons if they keep well down in the 
water ; consequently, to desert a sure life- 
preserver for a swim to a distant shore is 
questionable judgment. A little practice 
in learning to right a capsized canoe and 
shaking it free of water is time well spent, 
and will give the canoeist more confi- 
dence, both in himself and in his craft. 


|The crowned snake has perfectly form- 
@\e4 fangs but they are too small to © 
harm a person. Its bite will kill earth- 
worms and insects. 


FISH CHOWDER, CAMP STYLE 


ID you ever fish half the day and 

return to camp with two or three tiny 
perch or sunfish, hardly larger than min 
nows, as a result of your labors; fish that 
you were ashamed to show, and afraid to 
cook for fear they would disappear alto- 
gether? If you ever have this luck again, 
make a fish chowder. It is a mistake to 


suppose that chowders are peculiar to the 


seacoast. Two or three such fish as I have 
mentioned, sometimes all too familiar, 
even to experienced anglers, will serve as 
the principal raw materials. 

Clean and scale your fish as usual and 
then place them in boiling water for 4 
minute or two to scald them and to free 
the flesh from the bones. Do not make the 
mistake I did on my first pot of chowder, 
when I undertook to pick the flesh from 
the bones before scalding the fish. The re 
sult was appalling, and the process tedious. 
After spending several hours on the job, 
I finished with a couple of spoonfuls of fish 
flakes, which looked like nothing at all. 

After scalding the fish, it will be a 
simple matter to pick out ‘the bones. Cut 
the flesh into small pieces, if indeed it is 
not already in that condition, and place 
them in the soup pot. Peel and cut “ a 
potate or two, depending on size and also 
that of your appetite, add tomatoes, carrots 
and other vegetables, just as though you 
were planning a vegetable soup. It is @ 
good idea to scrape a little onion into the 
pot for flavoring, as well as a small piece 
of bacon or pork rind for the same puf- 
pose. Add plenty of salt and pepper 
enough water to cover the vegetables. 

Place the pot near the camp fire 
allow it to simmer for several hours, ad¢- 
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ing water from time to time, as it evapor- 
ates. The final chowder can vary in water 
content from that of restaurant soup to a 
thick stew. My personal taste leans to an 
intermediate stage. i 
If you have allowed sufficient time to 
thoroughly cook all the ingredients and 
have flavored it properly, you will have a 
fish chowder never equalled by any famous 
sea-food restaurant. And never again will 
you scorn the little fellows, even if a 
change in luck gives you the chance. 
Epwin B. Ecke 
|A whale can remain under water for 
ten to fifteen minutes before coming 


® \ 10 the surface and inhaling a fresh 
| supply of air. 


OUR STORY CONTEST 


© 


E had every good intention in the 

world of announcing the winners 
of our Narrow Escape Story Contest, 
which closed on July 1, in this issue. But, 
good folks—you should have seen the 
stories! We almost folded over and col- 
lapsed completely. Practically every one 
who ever had a close shave in the United 
States or Canada—to say nothing about 
the rest of the world—must have told us 
about it. Every day, for about a month 
before the Contest closed, we were abso- 
lutely swamped. One day’s mail brought 
almost a hundred stories. Think of the 
task that the judges have before them! 
Each and every story must be carefully 
read. And that isn’t all—there are so 
many mighty fine stories that we are go- 
ing to have a hard time picking out the 
prize winners. Some of the stories are 


ae Photo M. U. Bates 
Evidently not all moose up in Metagama, 
Ontario, are wild 


really great and I can honestly say that 
the judges are having a wonderful time 
reading every single one of them—though 
It's a big job. Right now, it certainly looks 
as though all of you were due for some 
good reading matter in future issues of 
Frevp AND STREAM, 

Unless something very unforseen hap- 
pens, the announcement of the winners 
Will be published in the October issue. We 
are truly sorry that we couldn't do it 
earlier, but feel sure that you will appre- 
ciate what a job we are up against and 
will bear with us another month. 

on't forget—keep your eyes open for 
the October issue! } 

Ray SCHRENKEISEN 
Story Contest Editor. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
WATERPROOFING COAT AND SHOES 


CampPinc EpitTor: 

As I am a subscriber to your magazine I am 
taking the liberty of asking you two questions. 

I have a hunting coat which is in pretty good 
condition, except that it is not waterproof and 
wonder if you have some suggestions to offer 
as to waterproofing it. 

As this is usually a rainy time, it is quite 
important that I use something that will shed 
water for a few hours anyway. Or would you 
suggest that I abandon this coat and purchase 
a new one? 

What would you also suggest that I use for 
waterproofing a pair of high-top leather shoes 
Have used mutton-tallow for this purpose, but 
wonder if you know of something better. 

Josern B. Hartsuorn. 


Ans.—You did not mention in your letter 
what type of hunting coat you want to water- 
proof. In other words, I do not know whether 
it is canvas or woolen, 

If the former, this is by no means an easy 
thing to do and I feel quite confident that you 
would be better off in buying a new coat. Cra- 
venetting is usually the only method that is at 
all successful with that type of material, al- 
though the alum and sugar of lead formula 
works out fairly well at times. 

the coat is made of wool, you might try 
the following method: make a solution of an- 
hydrous lanolin in benzine or gasoline and im- 
merse the garment in this mixture for about 
three minutes. After this, ring it out gently, 
stretch it into shape and hang up to dry. The 
position of the coat should be shifted around 
frequently until nearly dry so that the lanolin 
will be evenly distributed. I’m told that woolens 
impregnated with lanolin shed the rain better 
than cloth treated by any of the chemical pro- 
cesses. This method is recommended by Horace 
Kephart. You can buy lanolin at any drug store. 
here are a number of good formulas for 
waterproofing shoes. A very common one is to 
melt together one part of paraffin and two parts 
of yellow vaseline. This should be rubbed into 
the leather after it has been warmed, but be sure 
that your shoes are absolutely dry before you 
apply it. The best way to apply it is with a 
small brush, taking particular care to work it 
into the crack between the sole and the upper part 
of the shoe. After it has been applied with the 
brush it should be rubbed in well with the hand 
Usually about three coats are necessary. 
Campinc EpiTor. 


THUMB-NAIL COMPASS a 


CampinG Epitor: 

A friend of mine told me that a knife-blade. 
match or twig held at right angles to one’s thumb- 
nail would reveal the position of the sun by the 
shadow cast on the nail. He said further that 
this trick always worked—even on rainy days. 
Does he know what he is talking about or was 
he just “spoofing” me? 

Winpsor Knox. 


Ans.—Your friend knows what he is talking 
about. That is a little trick which, I suppose, has 
been known since time immemorial and works at 
any time the sun is sufficiently high above the 
horizon to cast a shadow. 

CaMPING EpiTor. 


SCORPIONS 


Campinc Epitor: 

Are there any scorpions in the southwestern 
portions of the United States? How dangerous 
are these beasts and what can be done about them 
or their bite—if anything? As a matter of fact, 
I don’t know anything about them whatever, 
beyond the fact that they are mighty good things 
to steer clear of, so anything you may care to 
tell me about them would be considered a favor. 

J. J. McCase, Jr. 


Ans.—yYes, scorpions are not uncommon in 
certain sections of the Southwest and it is just 
as well for you to keep your eyes peeled for them. 
They are not the nicest things in the world to 
make friends with and yet, I doubt very much 
if the sting of one—even of the big tropical 
varieties—has ever resulted fatally. At least, I 
have never heard of it. 

Their sting can prove mighty painful, however, 
or even raise quite a fever and make one pretty 
sick. One advantage is, however, that if you are 
so unfortunate as to be stung a few times, you 
will be immune to the effects of future assaults 
upon your anatomy. 

Squeeze the poison out of the wound and treat 
with ammonia. Strange as it may seem, a quid of 
chewing tobacco applied to the site is also quite 
effective. 

Keep away from rocks or any dark, damp, 
dingy places. Scorpions love them. You are es- 
pecially likely to run into them during rainy 
weather. They have the particularly attractive 
habit of seeking shelter in one’s clothes at such 
times, 

Don’t worry too much about them, however. 
They are highly unattractive creatures, but not 
quite as dangerous as most people seem to think 
they are. 

CampinG Eptror. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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NEW 


WEATHER-PROOF 
SLEEPING BAG 


All the frills have been cut out—that’s the 
reason you can now own this man-size, weather- 
proof sleeping bag for only seven dollars and 
ninety-five cents. You'll find every requirement 
of a good sleeping bag met in the UNIVERSAL. 
W ARMT Made of layer upon layer of downy 

= comfort cotton, quilted between an 
outer and inner covering of drill, the outer cover 


weather-proofed. The entire bag is properly ventilated, 
and can be turned inside out in an instant for airing. 


DURABILIT The UNIVERSALSLEEPING 


BAG is made for rough use. 
Every inch of it is made with the one thought in mind 
—to stand abuse. All materials are the strongest ob- 
tainable—yet its sleeping qualities are supreme. 
CONVENIENCE Zip! and the UNIVERSAL 
‘opens or closes! Talon zip- 

per fastener makes its quick use easier than buttoning 
your shirt. Simply step in and Zip it shut. No blank- 
ets to make up—nothing to fasten. Man-size; 28 inches 
wide by 78 inches long. It straps into a compact roll 
8 inches by 28 inches and weighs less than 10 pounds. 
Light—compact—the most sensible and sturdy sleeping 
bag yet devised. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will 

ship direct, all charges prepaid, at $7.95 

($8.95 Colorado and West). Money returned 

if not entirely satisfied. 


The Clifford W. 
MAISH BEDDING COMPANY 


1501 F Ave., Cinci i, Ohio 


RANGERS 


Park Rangers $125-200 month 


Nice cabin. Hunt, trap and patrol. 
Permanent. Get details immediately. 


RAYSON INSTITUTE 
Dept. K-11 Denver, Colo. 


dea TRAILER HITCH 
| orn i ( 


jOINT 
Made of steel; can’t rattle, wear or de- 
tach. Simple to install; easy to hitch or un- 
hitch in any position. Write for circular 
or order one with money back guarantee. OSTPAID 
HAMMERBLOW TOOL CO., 604 Third St., Wausau, Wis. 
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DAN KIDNEY BOATS 


We build a boat for every purpose 
Send for our 1931 circulars 
Dan Kidney & Sons, inc., Dept. C, West De Pere, Wisconsin 
Chicago—Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 South Wabash Ave. 





BARGAINSin Armyand 
Outdoor Supplies: Clothe 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 


for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy: 














ESTABLISHFN 1868 
3902 Lester St., Richmond, Va, 
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Canadian 
Friends 



























































The tariff which the 
Canadian Govern- 
ment will impose on 
American magazines 
after September Ist 
compels us to revise 
our prices. We simply 
cannot afford to pay 
this duty and sell at 
the old prices. 





EREAFTER the sub- 

scription prices for 
Canada will be $3.50 for 
one year, and $6.00 for 
two years paid in advance. 
If, therefore, you will pay 
for two years in advance 
you will be getting the 
equivalent of two years 
ordered separately at the 
old price of $3.00 per year 
—a saving of one dollar. 


Hereafter all 
copies will be 30 cents in- 
stead of 25 cents. 


single 


NOTE 
All subscriptions already on 
our books will be fulfilled to 
expiration without additional 
charge. Although it means in 
the aggregate a large loss to 
us, and although we would 
have legal and moral right to 
refuse to pay the duty, re- 





quiring you to do so, we have 





accepted these orders and will 
fill them. We regard our Can- 
adian subscribers as highly 
as our American subscribers. 























| 
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LAGOONING FOR TROUT 
(Continued from page 83) 


repetition of the same old story—trying 
fly after fly and intriguing nothing but 
saucy little fry. 

“Fished out,” I remarked impulsively. 

“We know better than that,” reminded 
Tom Wilson with amusement. “Cheer up. 
We know where to find ’em.” 

We returned to the coast. Here stands 
an abandoned lumber mill and a pond of 
considerable size. The water was halcyon 


|except for an occasional faint breeze 
| that swept the surface. You wouldn't think 


trout were in there—not at that particular 
moment. 

Presently, however, a number of circles 
appeared, marking the rise of fish. Then 
a splash or two. Shortly after our arrival 


| the pond was virtually boiling with rising 
; trout. 


“Here goes for a double!” cried Tom, 
shooting out his line. 

And he did it! 

“That's nothing, 


” 


I replied jubilantly, 


|as I put on three flies. “Watch this!” 


That faithful old Black Gnat took one 
immediately. A second later the Coach- 
man just above scored a strike, and while 


|I was playing these two I saw a third 


trout chase and hook himself on a Cow- 
dung. 

“A triple!” I shouted. 

Tom wasn’t :mpressed for long because 
he found that ke could do the same thing. 


, 


|From then on, doubles and triples were 


a common occurrence. And believe me, 
when you get two or three ten-inch trout 
on your line and let them play each other, 
it’s an unforgettable thrill. You can seldom 
bring all to net, but that’s a minor mat- 
ter anyway. We could have taken a barrel 
full had we been so inclined. On cleaning 


the trout we saw that their flesh was 








white. 

We camped here for three days, fishing 
Greenwood Creek and Elk Creek, which 
has a splendid lagoon and is about two 
miles from Greenwood Creek on the Men- 
dicino coast. 

In the opinion of scientists, trout hatched 
from steelhead eggs in the mountain 
streams go down with the fall rains when 
they are from one to three years old. 
This also applies to cut-throat, brook 
trout, Dolly Varden and several other spe- 


‘cies of trout and charr that may have 


access to the ocean. In our case of the 
rainbow on the Pacific Coast, however, 
the migration evidently takes place sooner. 
It begins in early spring and gradually 
increases until the coming of the rains, 
when the eight- and ten-inch trout em- 
bark upon their great adventure, and the 
big trout—the eight- and ten-pounders— 
ascend. 

So if some alluring brook fails to pro- 
duce, and you are after rapid-fire fishing, 
turn your face toward the salt winds of 
the sea and try lagooning for trout. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 41) 


of our raft. About a hundred feet away 
a log was lying in the water, and about 
four feet from the end of it were several 
lily-pads. I cast toward the corner of the 
log, near the pads. The plug went wide of 
its mark. Just as it was going by the end 
of the log I saw something start after it 
and then turn back again. Although it is 
rather difficult to distinguish anything in 
the water a hundred feet away, I knew 
I had seen a real fish. I also knew that 
had my cast been true to its mark, the 
fish probably would have been mine. 
Knowing that this fish had not seen us 
and feeling confident that he did not see 
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where the plug came from or who put it 
there, I pushed our ark backward and 
away from the log and did nothing for 
about twenty minutes. Then I shoved the 
ark over to the spot from which I had cast 
before and waited until the wind let up a 
little. I took my time and cast Over in the 
same place. This time the plug went 
true to its mark, and there were two hits 
—the plug hit the water and the bass hit 
the plug. I had cast right on top of the 
water where the old man was lying, and 
he did not have time to change his mind, 

The battle was on. He started toward 
the middle of the lake and down deep, just 
like nobody’s business. I gave him line 
and snubbed him lightly with my thumb, 
Then he went to the bottom and sulked, 
I started him up a little, and he tried 
to beat me to it. 

I reeled in as fast as I could and had just 
about commenced to think he was mine 
when he went under our raft and stopped, 
Then I began to tease him a little bit, and 
he put up another fuss. Pretty soon I had 
him alongside the ark, and before he had 
time to dash off again I grabbed him by 
the gills with my left hand. I cut across 
the backbone behind his head and bled 
him. I’m sorry I did so, as he bled a 
great deal, and that blood weighed some- 
thing. This fish was not weighed until 
the next day. I got two more bass on 
the way over to our starting place and 
called it quits. These fish weighed around 
three pounds each. 

Happy came over to the house to see 
the big fish, as he would not take any- 
body’s word that his lake had been re- 
duced by several pounds of very fine bass, 

Another part of this trip which I will 
always remember is that I invited several 
friends of mine to come over for a bass 
supper. They called my attention to the 
fact that I had the biggest small-mouth 
they ever saw, and that I should have it 
weighed and send all of the data to Frew 
AND STREAM, 

That was a great idea! Just think of 
eating a $100 bass and not knowing it! 
We ate the old boy the next night. 

I’m sorry that I could not find out who 
manufactured the rod and the line. I was 
using a Shakespeare reel and, as previ- 
ously mentioned, a No. 700 Pikie Minnow 
made by the Creek Chub Bait Co. 


PET PINTAILS 
(Continued from page 35) 


for a few minutes and came back into the 


yard. The performance was repeated on 
several occasions before I finally clipped 
their wings. I think this proves that they 
are completely satisfied with their sur- 
roundings. 

One could not by any stretch of the 
imagination expect them to breed the first 
spring of their captivity; so I naturally 
looked for nothing of the kind. Even the 
second spring, with the birds but eighteen 
months removed from their wild state, I 
scarcely dared hope that anything of this 
nature would happen, though the two 
ducks in question had given pretty good 
evidence of having been paired off. By the 
time the first of June had passed, I de 
cided that there would be nothing doing 
this year and proceeded to quit thinking 
about it. 

On the morning of the ninth of June, 
when I went out to serve breakfast to the 
family, I discovered to my great joy a 
egg carefully laid in a little depression m 
the grass. By the time a week had passed, 
the hollow in the grass had become a nest 
beautifully lined with feathers, and it cot 
tained four more eggs. For fear that 
duck should not set very closely, I put 
her eggs under a bantam, and gave 
duck some pheasant eggs instead. Once 
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more I had underrated her ability, for 
she sat on the pheasant eggs as tight as 
any bantam and hatched them all out 
ly. ; 
7 os my theory substantiated, or 
at least so it seems to me. For the benefit 
of those who may be interested in work of 
4 similar nature, let me suggest again 
that the most important requirement of all, 
if you hope to meet with success, is to see 
to it that your birds lose every vestige of 
fear and become so wholly satisfied with 
their home that they would not go else- 
where, even if they had the opportunity. 


DEER STALKING IN SCOTLAND 
(Continued from page 40) 


were heads that were trophies indeed. 
How to get within range was the next 
task. We examined the whole hillside 
carefully from every angle. There didn't 
appear to be the remotest chance of get- 
ing fifty yards nearer without scaring 
them off. : : 

Cautiously we crept into a little hollow 
and sat down to talk it over. We were then 
about five hundred and fifty yards away. 
Most of the band were lying down, but 
three grand old stags were standing in 
full view, looking around. Every stag 
seemed to have taken it upon himself to 
look over the terrain. Like the spokes of 
a wheel, they were facing in every direc- 
tion. For two hours and a half we sat 
there. One stag would get up and another 
one would lie down, but they hadn’t 
drifted fifty yards farther from us. 

Finally two young ones got up and 
playfully butted each other with their 
horns to the apparent amusement of some 
of the old gentlemen. All the time it was 
getting later. I knew that I had one hour 
left before it was time to go back, because 
it wouldn't pay to be left out on those 
hills at night. By this time the light was 
getting weak, and mist was swirling 
across our front in ghostly wreaths. 

Ross had one last look and said we 
would take a chance. The light was get- 
ting so dim that he thought it just pos- 
sible that if we didn’t expose ourselves 
too much we could slowly crawl to a drain 
which would bring us to within shooting 
range. A fog bank was slowly creeping 
up behind us. In a few minutes it would 
blot them out completely. That would 
have been the end of an imperfect day. 

Pushing the rifle before him, Ross 
grabbed hold of the heather and drew him- 
self forward, sliding along on‘his chest. 
It was simply impossible to get to one’s 
knees without being exposed. Following 
suit, I grabbed hold of the heather, drew 
myself forward, got a grip on another 
handful and slid forward again. For two 
hundred yards in this fashion we slithered 
over the wet heath. It was cold, and it 
was fatiguing—probably the hardest two 
hundred yards I have ever done in all 
my life—but the sight of the game before 
me made it all worth while. 

Eventually we reached the drain. By 
this time the stags were all on their feet, 
but apparently not disturbed. It was then 
easy work to slip along quickly toward 
them. Ross pulled out the rifle, loaded 
the magazine and handed it to me. 

“Which one?” I asked. 

“Any one of the five to the left,” he 
said. “They are all good. There’s no the 
time to use the spotting glass, Captain. 
The fog will be on us in a minute. You 
have got to shoot quick.” 

“Can I take two?” I asked. 

If you can.” 
aa prec appeared to be the best, 
mesh i = rood cracked he slumped. I 
ing from is oes - Mind you, I was shoot- 
€ prone position, as one might 
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on the range at Camp Perry. This beast 
also went down. Ross and I jumped up and 
started to go forward. The band ran away 
across our front. Before we reached the 
first stag down, another came by, follow- 
ing in the wake of those which we had 
seen running off. 

“Too far,” yelled Ross. 

My blood was up then, and I disre- 
garded him. Dropping to the sitting posi- 
tion, I took a quick shot and saw the beast 
go head over heels in a heap. 

The first stag proved to be an eleven- 
pointer, one short of the Royal that I 
wanted. By the time we gralloched him a 
blanket of fog had set down upon us, 
and we couldn’t see fifty yards. We made 
two or three casts about, but couldn't 
locate the others. By this time I was 
getting frantic with despair. I didn’t know 
whether I had actually killed them, 
whether I had crippled them, or whether 
I had missed them. I thought that my eyes 
had deceived me. 

“Don’t worry about it, Captain,” was 
the consoling remark. “It was bonnie 
shooting, and I know you have killed 
them. But you must go now. If you don’t 
follow the gilly back, you will have to 
stay out all night.” 

I stayed to shake hands with him, to 
thank him, this friend of mine of a few 
hours, whom I had never seen before and 
might never see again. I hated to leave 
him—it seemed all wrong, after such a 
wonderful stalk and a grand climax to 
my trip. Grabbing him by the hand, I 
said good-by and rushed off without even 
waiting to see my kill, but it had to be 
done. I had to get back that night in 
order to catch a train to Glasgow, as I 
was going to the Isle of Arran to stalk 
from Brodick Castle as a guest of the 
Duke of Montrose. 

“Hoot!” said Ross. “Many’s the bon- 


nie stag they have taken on Arran. Mc- | 


Farland, the second keeper at Boblainey, 
told me that the biggest stag he ever 
gralloched was a 27-stone beast that an 
English officer killed there. Tell that 
head-keeper if he dinna get you a bonnie 
stag I'll go down and beat him.” 

I went to Brodick, and I got my stag; 
in fact, I got two more one afternoon 
through the kindness of His Grace. Five 
days later, as I boarded the Baltic to 
return to New York, I received a tele- 
gram: “Two additional stags found on 
Glengowrie. Congratulations. Litchfield.” 
All my worry had been for naught. 

To my countrymen it may seem rather 
shocking to kill so thany stags for fun, 


but they wouldn’t think sv if they realized | 


the conditions. The stag is considered ver- 





“MEASURING YOUR TRO- 
PHIES,” by Harold McCrack- 
en, is the practical article for the 
big-game hunter. You will want 
to cut this from the October 
issue and save it. 














min in Scotland. There is nothing except | 
the established precedent to stop one from | 


hunting them at any season of the year, 
yet good sportsmen observe the rule of 
waiting until the horns are out of the 
velvet and the stags are in their prime. 
It is absolutely essential to the propa- 
gation of the deer that they be shot down. 
The country is not big enough to support 
them at the rate they would multiply if 
killed in smaller numbers. 

After the sportsmen have taken their 
quota of stags—on Erchless Mr. Litch- 
field’s quota is twenty-five a season—it is 
the duty of the stalkers and keepers dur- 
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‘As the 
quickly that he was little more than a brief, blur- 
red streak, and he and the cat tangled in an indis- 
tinguishable mass of yowling, snarling ferocity. 


big cat emerged Jerry charged in so 


“The terrific speed of the fight made it impossi- 
ble for us to help the dog—-but it was unnecessary 
to help him. So quickly that it was startling, Jerry 
hacked away, coughing and pawing at his face. He 
hed severed the cat’s jugular and killed it unas- 
sisted! 


“It was astounding! But the feat became more 
understandable when we examined the cat. It was 
not a mountain lion at all, but an ocelot—danger- 
ous enough and entirely capable of taking care of 
itself against the average dog, but impotent before 


Jerry. However, Jerry could not have known that 
It wos purely fighting heart which sent him at the 
anim:!.” 


Every man who loves a dog will get a won- 
derful “kick” out of this true story of a real 
dog with a real fighting heart. Don’t miss it. 
You will find it under the name of 


JERRY 


in the Octoler 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


In our 37 years of publishing Fretp & StrREAM we 
have never brought out a better issue. You may 
consider it the most interesting and valuable you 
have ever read. In addition to the usual depart- 
ments there will be a dozen superlatively fine 
articles including the following: 


THE BLACKWATER BEAR 


hunting 
ave Newe 


A smashing fine bear story of the 


Florida swamps, by 


DANGEROUS SURPRISES 


Some thrilling ir 1c ide nts of big game hunting in 


Africa, by Chadwic 
MEET MR. TARPON 

A practical “how-to” Tarpon article. 
STRIKE TO NET 

A practical “how to” trout article. 


JACK BARCLAY 


The hunting of German snipers by an _ expe- 
rienced American hunter and American World 
War hero. 


MEASURE YOUR TROPHIES 
How to do it, by Harold McCracken. 


GROUSE OF THE TIMBERLANDS 

A great grouse shooting story by H. L. Betten. 
A grand issue. You can’t afford to miss it. 
Tell your newsdealer today to save you a 
copy: or, better still, send us your sub- 
scription. 


| ing the winter to kill an equal number of 


hinds; otherwise there would not be 

enough food for them. As it is, many fine 

beasts succumb in severe winters. 
Another excellent tribute to the Scotch 


| system is the fact that although grouse 
| can be sent to market and a goodly return 


there is no established 
You cannot sell it if 
you have it; you cannot buy it if you want 
it—there is not and never has been any 
sale for it. It is a custom of the country 
to give it to the poor people. Many a 
Highland crofter has hardly a bit of meat 
to eat from one season to another except 
the venison which is carefully doled out, 
with due consideration for the size of the 
family, to every man in the vicinity of 
a big ‘forest by the head keeper. No one 
is forgotten. If one time Sandy got a 
shoulder and Alick got a fine haunch, a 
record is kept of it and the next tim? it 
is reversed. 

The high moors that they inhabir are 
utterly worthless for anything but sheep, 
deer and grouse, and most of it would 
graze precious few sheep. As it is, it gives 


secured for them, 
price for venison. 


| yearly employment to many people who 


would have to move out of the country 
if it weren't for the support of big shoots. 

When considered from every angle— 
the difficulty of the shots one usually 
gets, the strenuousness of the stalking and 
at the same time the comfort and ease 
of living in beautiful old castles and shoot- 
ing lodges surrounded by the most fas- 
cinating companions—I feel that deer 


| stalking in Scotland has no equal. 


GAME FISH AND PEARL 
BUTTONS 
(Continued from page 25) 

It is possible that the eggs fertilized this 
year will not result in free glochidia until 
next spring, although they may much 
earlier. When the mother permits the eggs 


| to hatch, the larval mussels—the glochidia 


| they 
| to adjust themselves to 


—descend into large pouches formed with- 
in the gills, called marsupial sacs. Here 
remain for a time until they learn 
their new en- 
vironment. Then, probably because of the 
constant passage of water over the gills, 
they are gradually washed out into the 
stream—free creatures in every sense of 
the word. 

Their continuance of life depends upon 
their promptly attaching themselves to a 
passing fish, but not any fish will do. The 
various species require different sorts. The 
mussels of commercial importance require 
game fish as a genera! thing—the black 
bass, rock bass, sunfish, crappie, gar and 
yellow perch. Channel and mud catfish 


| and suckers bearing parasitic glochidia 


have been taken, but not often. 
The most common method of infection 


| of the fish is for the minute glochidia 


to be carried into its mouth and past its 
gills with the water which the fish 
“breathes.” As the young mussel passes 
the gills it hooks fast and tries to attach 
itself as firmly as possible with the inade- 
quate burrowing equipment which it has. 
The effort irritates the fish, and Nature 
provides relief by growing a thin mem- 
brane—the epithelium—over the larval 
parasite, which is then completely satisfied. 

The little shell-fish, though still without 
shells, lives on the body juices of the 


| fish until it changes from the queer-look- 
| ing U-shaped thing it was to a normal, 


mussel-shaped animal. This change takes 
place during a time that is extremely vari- 


| able, depending upon the temperature of 


the water in which the fish swims; it 
might be from nine to eighty days. Under 
ordinary conditions the change occurs 
in from twenty to thirty days. Then the 
little parasite grinds its way to the sur- 
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face of the fish’s body and drops to the 
bottom of the stream. 

At that time it doesn’t have shells, in 
the strict sense of the term. There may be 
two faint, horny growths evident which 
are too small to cover the creature com- 
pletely. These will promptly became cal- 
careous shells when the mussel lives in 
water which flows over limestone. It js 
manifestly imperative that this be the case, 
for no mussels are ever found in water 
without a considerable trace of lime j in its 
composition. 

The young mussel starts the most haz- 
ardous part of its life when it leaves the 
fish that was its hest. Unless it happens 
to fall upon the type of bottom which it 
must have—a sandy, gravelly bottom—it 
will not continue to live very long. Should 
it fall upon mud or silt or among large 
stones or boulders, it is reasonably sure 
to perish. True enough, the young mussels 
are able to travel a bit by using their 
“foot,” much as snails do, but the distance 
they can cover looking for a suitable 
dwelling place is necessarily slight. 

The average female, during the period 
of gravidity, when it is discharging glo- 
chidia into the waters of the stream, might 
send hundreds of thousands of them into 
their new aquatic world, but only rela- 
tively few of them will manage to en- 
counter conditions which make their fu- 
ture life possible. Even after the period 
of uncertain parasitism, all of those which 
do mature and fall to the bottom will not 
survive. Some will die because of improper 
depth of water. Some will be killed by 
conditions which cause the waters of the 
stream to recede, leaving them exposed 
to the air. Many will be eaten by fish and 
small carnivorous larvae, such as the hell- 
grammite and the nymph of the dragon- 
fly. Crawfish will get many, and I have 
even seen young mussels, still living and 
growing, cemented in the mosaic case of 
the caddis-fly larvae! 

Many, of course, do survive, and the 
fact that mussels occur in beds is be- 
cause of the right sort of bottom for them 
to live on. When I was fishing the Ken- 
tucky River, I saw another bass fisherman, 
standing on a sandy bar, pull fifty-one 
large mucket mussels from the bed of the 
river without moving his feet! One step 
farther out made it possible for him to 
pick eighty more! This was near Hays 
Bar, Lee County, on the North Fork. At 
Doughty Shoals, in Breathitt County, 
farther down the same fork, I encountered 
a professional mussel hunter—"“shellers.” 
they are called locally—who took 179 
large muckets from a small, sandy patch 
behind a large boulder in the stream. 





“DANGEROUS SURPRISES,” 
a new series of African big-game 
stories, by W. S. Chadwick, will 
start in the next issue. The read- 
ers of Field & Stream are well 
acquainted with Mr. Chadwick’s 
African stories, and we believe 
you will agree with us that this 
series is the most interesting and 
thrilling he’s ever done. 











It seemed such a reasonable place to 
find them, for Nature has wisely at- 
ranged things for the mussels to be able 
to continue generation after generation. 
An ever likely place for bass is behind 
large rocks at the heads of pools. There 
sand will collect because of the action of 
the water, and there the little mussels 
will drop from the lurking fish—on to 4 
bottom exactly to their liking. 

Three years later, when the little mus- 
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sels have become adults, they will liberate 
their own young there, and perfect hosts 
will be waiting for them—possibly the 
offspring of the same fish that had been 
host to their own ancestors! The same 
conditions are essentially true of the 
cravelly shoals and sandy bars at the 
quiet ends of pools, where the bass like 
to lie during hot and sultry afternoons. 

Without the activities of man disturbing 
the balance of things there would never be 
any difficulty caused by the lack of mus- 
sels. But man has discovered that the 
shell of the fresh-water mussel can be 
made into useful and ornamental things— 
pearl buttons, handles for knives and simi- 





“GROUSE OF THE TIMBER 
LANDS,” by H. L. Betten, deals 
with hunting grouse in the 
Northwest, but the Eastern part- 
ridge hunter will recognize his 
favorite game. One of the best 
stories in the October issue. 











lar implements, novelties, buckles, jewelry, 
chicken feed, road-building material, com- 
position “marble” and other things. 

The mussel also has the unfortunate 
ability—unfortunate from its own view- 
point—of occasionally producing pearls 
which are quite as fine and lovely as 
anything produced in the South Seas. The 
gem hunters and the commercial shell 
hunters have seriously depleted the avail- 
able mussel deposits. 

The scope or extent of the mussel in- 
dustry is scarcely ever realized or appre- 
ciated. The entire Mississippi Valley is a 
potential mussel-producing area, and most 
of it is productive. As a general thing, the 
term “Mississippi Valley” has meant to 
me an area that might be reckoned loosely 
as the Mid-West States—yet part of New 
York State is in the Mississippi drainage 
area! It stretches from the Appalachians 
to the Dakotas, and southward to Louisi- 
ana and Texas. Considering the manufac- 
turing processes carried on in the Eastern 
States, it is not an exaggeration to say 
that at least two-thirds of all the states 
are directly and materially concerned in 
maintaining an adequate supply of raw 
material—in this case, mussels. 

It has become evident that the fresh- 
water mussel cannot possibly continue 
without an adequate number of available 
hosts—and it is freely acknowledged that 
the fishermen of the country, who have 
insisted that suitable waters be stocked 
with game fish, have largely been re- 
sponsible for conditions not being far 
worse than they are! 

Even so, the pearl button industry, 
which had its modest beginning as re- 
cently as 1887 and which has grown to 
an annual wholesale business in excess of 
fifty million dollars, has had to appeal to 
the Federal Government for aid in main- 
taining an adequate supply of shell. The 
situation has been brought about by wast- 
age in the early stages of the industry, 
when only the best shells of one or two 
species were used. Other mussels caught 
during the raking or scooping of the 
beds were permitted to die. It was merely 
another instance of the early American be- 
lief that natural resources were inexhausti- 
ble and that waste was of no moment. 

The passage of time has shown that this 
belief 18 as untrue in relation to mussels 
as it is to everything else. The “inex- 
haustible” beds have long been abandoned 
because there is not enough shell there 
now to pay a sheller decent wages to col- 
lect it. New beds are being discovered 
from time to time, but the frequency of 
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their location is spasmodic. A recent de- 
velopment in the industry is for small 
plants, which cut the “blanks” for but- 
tons from the shell, to travel from place 
to place and accommodate themselves to 
the location of the new beds! 

Before the Federal Government could 
give any great amount of help it had to 
know what conditions confronted it, and 
even after they were discovered it was 
necessary to experiment to be quite sure 
that there was anything that could be 


a 





done. It took time and patience and wis- | 
dom, but the efforts have been justi- | 
| LINDAY—361 W. 29th St., N. Y. C. 


fied. 


It has been definitely proved that it | 


is possible to propagate the mussel ar- 
tificially; that they can be transplanted 
from one body of water to another; that 
old mussel beds, near which shell factories 
were erected, can be reestablished as pro- 
ductive growing sites for the shell-fish, 
and that controlled parasitic infestation of 
game fish is possible. Just what practice 
the method of artificial propagation will 
follow is problematical, for while the 


present procedure is entirely effective, | 


the investigating scientists are not com- 
pletely satisfied. 

Now, when it is desired to raise mus- 
sels, a search for gravid females—speci- 
mens capable of releasing their hordes of 
glochidia shortly—is made. and they are 
kept until it becomes evident that their 
marsupial pouches are full. Then the 
young are stripped from them and placed 
in a tank of water kept at a low level. 

Game fish known to be suitable hosts 
for the glochidia are then introduced into 
the water, and the tiny mussels are agi- 
tated sufficiently by the alarmed darting 
about of the fish to be held in suspension 
Many of them attach themselves to the 
fish—gills, chin, rims of the eyes, fins, 
tail and anus all becoming covered rather 
quickly if the fish is not removed before 
such heavy infestation is permitted. 

The fish don’t like such heavy infec- 
tions. They behave in a manner that 
plainly indicates their discomfort. It has 
been found that a small rock bass, not 
quite six inches long, can carry as many as 
2,500 glochidia on its body but that an 
infestation as heavy as this is likely to 
result in the fish’s death. A few hyndred 
would be a tremendously heavy infection, 
for in Nature it is likely that no fish ever 
carries as many as fifty of the little larval 
mussels. Twenty would probably be a 
large number for a single host. 

The advantages of artificial propagation 
become evident when*it is considered that 
a single fish can be made several hundred 
times more efficient than it would normally 
be. However, there is a large flaw in an 
otherwise perfect performance. After in- 
festation the fish are liberated in waters 
where it is desired to plant mussels. 
Eventually the little mussels drop from 
the fish to the bottom of the stream—but 
they live only if conditions are right. 

Investigators are unanimous in believ- 
ing that this step in the development of 
mussel beds constitutes the greatest handi- 
cap in the process. Efforts have been 
made to hold the infected fish in captivity 
until the young mussels fall to the bottom 
of tanks and then to plant them, but it is 
a method which is not entirely satisfactory 
for several reasons. 

There has not been a summer when I 
have failed to catch bass and sunfish which 
were very evidently infested with the 
glochidia of the mussel. This fresh-water 
bivalve is scattered all over the country. 
Those of the Eastern watershed are con- 
siderably different from those of the great 
Mississippi Valley, and those on the Wes- 
tern slope of the country are also different 
from both the others. The phenomena can 
be observed by fishermen everywhere. 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. F1eELp AND STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 
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fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running tits. How to make 
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of illustrations and describes the 
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necessary between a man and his 
shooting dog than that which exists 
between the duck hunter and his duck 
dog—a dog which might be of a pure- 
breed or straight mongrel. But, as we 
know, some breeds of sporting dogs are 
more adapted than others for facing the 
cold and rough elements and conditions 
under which the shooting and retrieving 
of wildfowl are affected. Certain of the 
breeds are “born” water dogs and natural 
retrievers. Under this classification are all 
of the varieties of curly, wavy, and flat- 
coated, pure-bred retrievers known and 
listed as such; the Chesapeake Bay dogs, 
Irish water spaniels and larger land 
spaniels—such as the springers, the last 
mentioned being more suited for inland 
waters than the rough open sea or lake. 
For marsh work in tall reeds it will be 


| 
| [: no instance is more co-operation 





| better to work a dog which can be seen, 


and one whose legs are long enough to 
carry him where the shorter-limbed dogs 
are bound to be at a disadvantage. Above 
all, a thick, greasy-skinned, well-coated 
dog is preferred for the cold and trying 


element. And so it is that the curly, crisp: 
haired dogs are the more liked, for it § 
the profusion of oil in the skin of the dog 
that makes the hair curl on breeds such 
as the Irish water spaniel, the Chesa- 
peake Bay dog, the curly-coated retrievers, 
and other of the older European water 
dogs in whose make-up there was a com 
siderable dash of the large poodle blood 
—not of the poodle lineage of the toy or 
lap-dog kinds, but of the large German, 
French and Russian types. The large 
poodle, in a measure, is akin to the water 
spaniels. The poodles were much used as 
water or duck dogs in medieval times. 

The Chesapeake Bay dogs which, it is 
said, were originally produced in Mary- 
land, have long been great favorites with 
the duck hunters of the Eastern States. 
Moreover, they have rightly become popu- 
lar from coast to coast; in fact, they are 
in general use throughout North America 
That, indeed, must be proof positive that 
the Chesapeake has been well-tried and 
not found wanting. Retrievers may come 
and retrievers may go, but, seemingly, 


the Chesapeake will go on forever. Asa 


IRISH WATER SPANIEL OF 55 YEARS AGO 
Mike, imported in 1876 by the Big Point Kennel Club, Chatham, Ontario. Noted prize winner in Great 


Britain and America. From the Uthograph by A. Pope. Jr. 





Lloyd Collection 
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more or less colorable example of the old 
strain long and still unofficially known as 
the Irish retriever—a red or liver-colored 
dog, either with curled or waved hair, the 
Chesapeake has always appealed to me 


as belonging more to the old Irish dogs 
than to the Newfoundland dogs from 


which it is declared the Chesapeakes, of 
Chesapeake Bay, descended. The Chesa- 
peakes’ ancestors were Newfoundland 
dogs which swam ashore from a New- 
foundland ship wrecked on the Mary- 
land Coast. Whatever the lineage of those 
two sea-borne dogs, a goodly treasure was 
surely cast on the beach. Those castaways 
begat the distinct breed now commonly 
looked upon and valued as the Ameri- 
can duck-retrieving dog par excellence. 
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easily absorbed. There are text books on 


such subjects. And as the young dogs | 
learn to retrieve, the old and young duck | 


hunters rejoice. 

Duck hunting is a universal sport. And 
the uncomplaining slave and friend of the 
lone duck hunter is the duck hunter’s dog. 


THE SPORTING SPANIEL 
SEASON 


N recent years there has been an ever- 

increasing interest taken in spaniels 
and their work, FreELD AND STREAM is not 
above expressing great pride in itself for 
having helped in the promotion of field 
trials for a wonderfully useful, all-round 
gun dog as handy on land as in water. As 
a matter of fact the spaniels flat-coated, 


A FIELD TRIAL JUDGE’S SPRINGER SPANIELS 
Bryngarn Jack, Don and Ray, the property of Capt. Onslow Traherne of Aberkenfig, South Wales, who 
will judge the spaniel field trials at Fishers Island, New York, October 20-23 


The Chesapeake is regarded as a sport- 
ing dog of the primest goodness; his 
value has been praised by generations of 
American duck hunters. 

The Irish water spaniel is another 
duck dog of great distinction not only as 
a pure-bred dog but in appearance. He is 
a singularly willing, good-tempered dog, 
to which entering the water and retriev- 
ing are second nature. Here is a dog 
which, for 70 years, has not materially 
changed in type of head, body, ears, 
height, coat, tail and color. He remains 
the lionest and capable companion of the 
duck hunter of today as he was in the 
McCarthy, South of Ireland days of 90 
to 100 years ago. The leggier McCarthy 
type was preferred to the North of Ire- 
land, shorter-legged water spaniel. The 
Irish dog may be found from the Canadian 
Maritime Provinces to California—where, 
today, many of the best of the breed are 
bred and owned. In all climates the Irish 
water spaniel retains his unmistakable 
characteristics in appearance, points and 
usefulness. The oil in his hide does not 
lessen, the color of his coat does not fade ; 
he is a “gentleman” in form and a work- 
man when called upon to fulfil his wintry 
tasks, As a marsh dog, “blind” dog, and 
boat dog, the Irish water spaniel may not 
be surpassed in sagacity. Like the Chesa- 
peake, the Irish water spaniels remain 
near and dear to the hearts of all Ameri- 
can duck hunters. 

The other . retrievers, including the 
Labradors, need not be discussed at the 
Present time. Suffice it to advance that 
the dogs classed as retrievers are all good 
water dogs. They are susceptible to quick 
learning and the understanding of the 
fetch and carry lessons that any boy or 
girl might teach to the young puppy or 
8 to 12 months-old pupil. The methods are 








spaniels wavy-coated and spaniels curly- 
coated were in existence and used for 
sporting purposes centuries before “shoot- 
ing flying” became an accomplishment, 
and pointers and setters taught to point 
and set feathered and furred game. 

The oldest sporting prints in existence 
portray the spaniels big and spaniels little 
retrieving ducks from the waters, or hunt- 
ing in the reeds alongside brooks and 
ponds. Even the smallest of spaniels are 
pictured as retrievers. 

The manner of breaking or training the 
spaniel remains the same to-day as it has 
been since the earfier days of pheasant 
shooting in Europe. 


RAINING simply means breaking or 

the employment of strict corrective 
measures to suppress, to some extent, the 
enthusiasm of the spaniel for the hunting 
which is in his blood and breed. His high- 
school manners proclaim him as a field- 
trial dog. His performances must be prac- 
tically perfect if he is to win first prize at 
a field trial of the order of those held each 
fall on Fishers Island and Corriwall-on- 
Hudson, New York. At both places there 
is an abundance of pheasants. 

The newly formed Long Island Springer 
Spaniel Association is arranging to hold 
a field trial about the first week in No- 
vember. It will be a one-day meeting with 
two stakes—one for non-winners at a 
previous trial, the other an All Age Stake 
open to all comers. James A. Cowie, of 
Wyandanch, New York, is president of 
the new club. He is thoroughly practical 
and long-experienced both as a gun-dog 
man and game rearer. 

The perfections or otherwise of work- 
ing spaniels may be seen at a spaniel field 
trial. There is no make-believe about the 
procedures at these meetings. Wild game 














Healthy Breeders 
produce 


Healthy Pups 





“Both my Field 

Trial winners 
“Senator Tom’ and 
“Bell's Boy’ were 
—— for 
their running in 
the Kentucky and 
Toledo All Age 
Stakes on Thoro 
Bread. As a food 
for brood matrons, 
I have neverfound 
the equaland asa 
puppy food, there 


This new, scientifically 
balanced dog ration builds 
vitality for both sire and 
dam. Supplies brood bitch- 
es with elements demand- 
ed by Nature as demon- 
strated by dog’s preference 





for it over other foods. | is none better. 

Test ThoroBread. Mail U.R. Fisnex, 

coupon. Hope, Indiana 
a 


The ThoroBread Co., Dept. X, Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find 10c for which send me special 
large size trial package of ThoroBread. 
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3 IN A ROW!! 


My Champion English Setter dog ‘“‘Harewood Kilmar- 
tin Grouse’, made it three in a row by winning the 
Grand Championship at Winnipeg, Moose Jaw and 
Calgary Shows! He typifies the superlative quality of 
the English Setters I am offering for sale. 
Champions Aristotle and Royal Flush 
of Avandale are the two newest Champions sired by 
my Premier Stud, “Ch. Aristocrat of Avandale.”’ I 
have some lovely Springer puppies sired by him and 
high-class brood bitches in whelp to him, for sale at 
very reasonable prices. Write for catalog. 
The Shooting Season is Just 

around the corner. I have a few extra well trained 
Springers for sale at prices to suit the times. Re- 
serve one now. They will not last long. Trained for 
land or water shooting. Obedient, good workers and 
retrievers. 

N. B. Winning Irish Water Spaniels for sale. Good 
duck retrievers. Send for catalog. I guarantee A.K.C 
registration and no duty 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


E. CHEVRIER, 271 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Canada 








Springer Puppies 


Born June 13th. Black & white and liver 
& white. By an imported son of the famous 
English Dual Champion Horsford Hetman 
out of a daughter of Champion Springbok 
of Ware. Priced at $20 until Sept. Ist. 


B. LINDERBLOOD Boone, Iowa 








SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES 


Another fine litter ready to ship; out of that wonder- 
ful pair of trained hunters Mugsy of Gunflint and 
Ivan Skivinsky Skivar both A.K.C. registered. Ex- 
ceptionally well marked, liver and white and black 
and white, typical springers in every way. I will send 
you a picture and price them right as 1 am a ‘‘school- 
dad’ and must move soon. 


F. J. CLINE, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 





. . . 
English Springer Spaniels 
A very choice litter of Farm raised registered puppies 
5 months old and already retrieving. Just the right 
age to train for next fall’s hunting. Dual Champion 
Flint of Avendale and Champion Springbok of Ware 
bloodlines. 1 furnish papers, guarantee safe delivery 
and ship subject to your inspection and approval. 
Choice of the litter $25.00. A beautiful daughter of 
Dual Champion Flint of Avendale in whelp. Price 
$100. One bred bitch $40.00. A fine, partly trained 
bitch with 7 beautiful puppies, all for the bargain 

price of $75.00. 
Lakeland Kennels, H. J. Robertson, Olivia, Minnesota 








TRAINED SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Brood bitches and pups. Any age or color. We have 
the largest and finest bunch of farm raised Springers 
in the West. Direct descendants of leading field and 
show champions. A grand lot of young dogs ready to 
work for you. Nice force retrievers. Some experienced 
on game. Over distemper and good enough to win 
All eligible A. K. C. Prices $50.00 to $75.00. Pups 
from $20.00 up. Broods $30.00 up. 

All sold subject to your approval. Pictures furnished 
if wants are stated fully. 
KESTERSONS’ KENNELS, Skamokawa, Washington 

















USE 


NEMA 


WORM 
CAPSULES 


to kill 

HOOKWORMS 
and LARGE 

ROUNDWORMS 


Treat Dogs and Foxes 
with the scientifically 
prepared NEMA CAP- 
SULES. They areeasyto 
give, insure the correct 
dosage, and are safe, 
efficient and lowin cost. 

















Dependable— 
A Parke-Davis 
Product 


At Drug Stores 


Nema Worm Capsules 
in different sizes for vary- 
ing ages and weights. 


FREE 


— 










RM 
WOLLETIN 


Dogsan 
valof worms in —< 
Fon seal beeds Pg ages. Se nd for bulle 
xes. 
No. 562 n Dogs and Fo: ny 






Desk N.16.W 
Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Look LOOK Sportsman 


I have for sale, some high class rabbit hounds. No 
trash, age one to four, medium size, good head and 
ears, open trailers, good voice, extra fine lookers, 
with lots of nerve and pep, always on their feet 
ready to hunt, good routers, sturdy drivers, hole bark 
ers, all day hunters, neither man or gun shy, stand 
test anywhere, male or female $20.00 each, pair 


$35.00. Ship C.0.D 10 days’ trial, guaranteed, if 
' well and hichly pleased, return dogs—lI refund 
money. 1 WILSON, Murray, Ky., Route +1 











J) ARKANSAS COONHOUNDS \ 
Hunted and trained in the Ozark Mountains of Arkansas 


Extra High Class Coonhounds $75 and $100—No. 1 
Cooners $75—Extra High-Class Combination Tree 
Hounds $50—No. 1 Tree Hounds $40—Average Tree 
Hounds $30—Mixed Breed Hounds, Fur getters $40— 
Tree Hounds mieety started $20—Old Tree Hounds good 
for two seasons $35—Hound Pups started to trail 
$10—Champion "Rabbit Hounds, real Routers, $20 

High class Fox Hounds $50 and $75—No. 1 Fox 
Hounds $40 High Class Deer Hounds $50. Early 
rders get Choice Hounds. T. J. BRADLEY, Alma, 
Arkansas. All Hounds Shipped on 10-day Trial 








FOR SALE 
NO. 1 Trained Rabbit Hounds 


Have both Beagles and large Hounds. 
All dogs well trained in field and not gun 
shy. Will run a rabbit until shot or holed. 
Beagles $35.00. Hounds $25.00. Guaranteed. 


J. R. SUITER, Route 10, Hillsboro, Ohio 








Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, II]. 
Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 


class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 


all dogs 
guaranteed. 


on game. Prices very reasonable; 
Shipped for trial; satisfaction 
Catolecue, Ten cents. 

















is found by the spaniels, and forthwith 
shot or missed before the eyes of the two 
competing dogs. The killed or winged 
game is retrieved. 

See a spaniel field trial and train your 
own dog to approximately measure up to 
what you have observed to be just what 
you require of an honest, all-round hunt- 
ing dog—good on fur as well as feather— 
land or water. 

Your field-trial education may be ob- 
tained free. It is yours for the asking. 


PRELIMINARY RUNS WITH 
BIRD DOGS 


By Merwyn Lloyd 


HE advent of the shooting season is 

looked forward to by sportsmen all 
over the continent. The itchiness of the 
trigger finger becomes acute when the 
leaves begin to change colors and a little 
frost sharpens the morning air. Even 
though the gun must be left at home, some 
pleasant hours may be spent to advantage 
by taking the dogs for a few rambles over 
the shooting grounds during the few 
weeks preceding the opening day. 

Young dogs are keen, after many 
months of idleness, and are quite likely to 
be inclined to rush matters. The owner 
not having to worry about chances for 
shots being missed may give his undivided 
attention to the dog. 

Even the veteran dog will be benefited 
and may get his nose sharpened up for the 
bird scent, and will be better able to do 
his best as a result of a few preliminary 
cuns. The birds will not be as wild as 
when the season advances and will usually 
lie much better to the dog. The latter fact 
alone enhances the value of work at this 
time of year on young dogs, particularly 
those that are not absolutely steady. It is 
not difficult to handle the wildest of them 
if the birds will sit tight until the dog 
may be approached. But continued wild 
flushes place great temptations to chase 
in the way of the inexperienced dog. 

Prairie chickens will usually lie well 
as long as the broods remain separated. 
Splendid practice may be given the dog 
on finding the singles. They rarely flush 


simultaneously as do the Hungarian 
partridges. About the last week in 
September prairie chickens congregate 


into large packs and one cannot rely upon 
the certainty of getting close enough for 
a shot, which is fortunate for the protec- 
tion of the species. They would be 
ravished terribly by thoughtless gunners 
who think of little but filling the game 
bag. I will venture to say that if the open 
season on chickens in Alberta were 
changed to September Ist instead of the 
prevailing October Ist, the prairie chick- 
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NEW SPRINGER CHAMPION 
The American-bred Clarion’s Applejack, A. K. C, 4 
Champion. Owner: S. J. Rockwell, Merrick, N, Y, 


ens would be exterminated within a very § 
few years in all parts of this province §& 
which may be reached by motor car, A 4 
chicken, although a fast flyer when offer- © 
ing a passing overhead shot, is an easy §& 
target when rising in front of bird dogs. 
Often there is time to reload before the 
last of a pack has taken to wing. During 
the early days of settlement of the park- 
lands—the real home of the chickens 
(sharp-tailed grouse )—any number: could 
be bagged by the settlers with a .22 rifle; 
but of late years the chickens have be- 
come much better educated in taking care 
of themselves. Few birds can be shot in 
this murderous fashion unless it is done 
illegaily in August or early September. 





HE prairie chicken is without a peer 
as a bird to give a dog experience in 
handling his game. A dog that is not used 
to him will be sorely puzzled by the chick- 
en’s inquisitive and restless disposition. 
Usually to be found in cover which is am- 
ple to hide his bulky body, he will neither 
lie still nor run straight away from the 
dog’s point. He will keep bobbing around 
and, apparently, must take an occasionl 
glance at the pointing dog. The dog, al- 
though he is unable to see the bird, is fully 
aware that it is on the move, as the scent 
is not coming to his nostrils steadily. 
With other birds, when the direct line 
of scent has shifted, it is all right for the 
dog to make another cast to relocate the 
game, but not so with the chicken, for 
the reason the movement would surely 





































































































ON PRAIRIE CHICKEN IN ALBERTA 


The setter bitch, Ghost’s Diana (by Eugene’s Chost). Owner: 
Merwyn Lloyd, Green Lawn, 





Trained by 





W. F. Buckley, 


Alberta, Canada 


New York City. 
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cause a flush. The real chicken dog will 
sense the situation with astounding clever- 
ness and will almost appear to be playing 
a game with the birds in his efforts to hold 
them. No better experience for the young 
dog and no superior practice for the older 
one can be provided than that which these 
birds are always ready to give. 

If your dog is likely to be a little un- 
steady during these early season runs, it 
is a wise precaution to carry a check line 
so that he may be handled and checked 
without difficulty. As a rule it is just 
before the handler is able to touch his 
charge that the dog gives the initial jump 
that wrecks the whole performance. The 
soothing influence of the human touch 
and the subdued voice work wonders upon 
the tension of the dog’s highly strung 
nerves and reminds him that he has a 
partner in the sport. He will soon re- 
member that his wild efforts to catch the 
birds have always resulted in disappoint- 
ment. 

Other benefits will also result from a 
little time spent with the dogs before the 
actual season arrives. Their condition will 
be improved by getting rid of some of the 
superfluous fat that has accrued upon their 
ribs during the idle summer months. 


THE EYESIGHT OF DOGS 


T HAS generally been considered that 
the color of a dog’s eye follows the 

color or shade of the dog’s coat or the 
colored patches that appear on the white 
ground of the dog’s body or head. For 
instance: Clumber spaniels usually have 
light-colored or amber eyes; lemon and 
white pointers mostly possess eyes of a 
light shade. Liver, or black, whole-colored 
or patched dogs are preferred with dark 
brown, hazel, or even black eyes. White 
and liver marked springer spaniels are 
presumed to be better tempered, and, con- 
sequently, more easily trained than the 
lighter-eyed of their own kind. 

An old huntsman once declared that he 
preferred the darker-eyed of an otherwise 
perfectly matched brace of liver-and-tan- 
colored Welsh cockers, so alike that only 
a specialist could have noticed any differ- 
ence in them save the slightest difference 
in the colorization of the eyes of the two 
bitches. “Oh!” he said, “That one (the 





darker-eyed spaniel) will take the whip | 


better than the other: she has the darker 
eyes.” 


The longest or farthest seeing dogs are | 


the greyhounds, Russian wolfhounds and 





A BEAUTIFUL ORANGE-TICKED BELTON 
The English setter, Champion Harewood Kilmartin Grouse. Best of all breeds in show, Winnipeg and other 


Canadian exhibitions, 1931. Owner: 


They will get their windpipes opened up 
as they never could while within the 
bounds of their kennel enclosure. More 
important still, their pads may have be- 
come soft so that it is impossible for them 
to work properly during the first few days. 

The bird dog will be benefited in all 
ways by judicious handling prior to the 
time when he has to go into harness in 
earnest. 

Needless to say, the handler will also 
feel more fit for the field and he will be 
much better informed as to the game con- 
ditions on his shooting grounds than he 
would be by gaining information from any 
other source. He can estimate the game 
population more accurately than when he 
is out for shooting. 

_ During the season most of his attention 
1S concentrated upon getting possible 
shots. Of course, many will think that this 
is not the case. But the truth cannot be 
realized until one gets accustomed to 
working the dog without the gun. 

© more you and your dog are to- 
gether the better you will understand each 
other. So the shooting man should arrive 
on the scene a few days before the opening. 


Eudore Chevrier, Winnipe2?, Canada 


others of the long dogs, used for coursing 


swift and wary game by all peoples of | 


the different hare, deer, antelope and wolf 
countries of the world. Keenness of vision, 
swiftness of foot and determination have 
been developed in the swift running dogs. 
Their scenting powers have been little 
considered; in fact, their heads are not 
hunting or scenting heads. The eyesight of 
dogs has always been an interesting sub- 
ject. But it has remained an undiscussed 
theme by scientists and others. Such is the 
reason for reprinting in part the following 
article that appeared in The Ficld of July 
4, London, and written by its kennel edi- 
tor, A. Croxton Smith. More excerpts 
from the article will be given later: 

“A correspondent once, in asking for 
an article on the eyesight of dogs, wished 
to know at what distance a terrier or 
spaniel can distinguish anyone he knows? 
The answer can only be given in general 
terms, for the simple reason that the 
canine sight differs in its intensity ac- 
cording to a variety of circumstances. 
The color of the iris has something to 
do with it, and use is a determining factor. 

“It is generally understood that sailors, 
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Protect his health and comfort with 
Glover’s Remedies—particularly those 
for the ills and discomfort that come 
with hot weather. 


For Worms—Monthly treatments are best. 
Glover’s Round Worm Vermifuge 
Glover’s Round Worm Capsules 
Glover’s Tetrachlorethylene Cap- 
sules (for Hook Worms) 

Fleas are promptly killed and quick relief 

assured using 
Glover’s Kennel and Flea Soap 
Glover’s Flea and insect Powder 

Disinfect and deodorize kennels with Gov- 


t Approved Glover’s Cresol Disin- 
fectant. Use in the DOG'S bath to kill fleas. 


NEW Book Free—Contains com- 
plete up-to-date information. 
Learn about Distemper— Write 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


GLOVER’S 


DOG MEDICINES 


HUNTING DOGS 


High class hunting dogs for sale that are 
thoroughly trained and schooled by expert 
professional handlers where game is plentiful. 
All dogs sold on trial including coonhounds, 
beagles, harriers, spaniels, retrievers, aire- 
dales and terriers. Also pure-bred healthy 
puppies. 


LaRUE KENNELS, Box C, LaRue, Ohio 











SPORTSMAN: We offer for sale a pair of 
°* 2%-year-old, trained rab- 
bit hounds, O.K. in every respect. Ky.-English strain, 
medium size, long eared, extra fine looking, all day 
hunters, good hole barkers, neither man nor gun shy 
This pair of dogs will please the most exacting hunter. 
Will ship on 15 days’ trial. Either male or female 
$20.00 or first $35.00 gets pair C.0.D. We also offer 
a brace of 3-year-old finished shooting dogs, males, 
pointer and setter, $50.00 each, shipped on trial. 
References furnished. J. Erwin, Murray, Ky. 











BIG GAME DOGS 


Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 


BEAR DOGS 


WESTERN TRAINED 
Cold Trailersand Tree Barkers 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
heunds FOR SALE. J.C. ESSEX 


Tree Doss Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 





FOR SALE 
GOOD LOT OF GUN DOGS on rabbits; 
also dogs taken to board; will train here in the 
Blue Ridge mountains if desired where there 
are plenty of birds and rabbits. W. J. Shatzer, 
Blue Hili Kennels, Deerfield, Lantz, Md., 
Frederick County. 








$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 
Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14’x5’ 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of 
check, money order or N. Y. draft. Add 
$1.00 extra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Pa- 
tented Fence Clips. Write for booklet 83-G. 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. Ine. 
(Formerly Scheeler's Sons; Est. 1869) 
GC 


574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 















| RABBIT HOUNDS | 


I offer For Sale, A Nice Lot of 
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Mayport, 
| Clarion County, Pa. 
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Best seller ever known! — 
















































Eighth Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of sig Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Han dler of Cowley’s Rodfiek I" - : Pride— | 
Tony 








Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cas as . 
Boy's Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the i, 1d Tri ial | BLACK AND TAN OR GORDON SETTERS Lloxd Collection 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. Ch. Grouse and Bee, imported by Toledo Kennel Club, 1878. Won wherever shown in England and America. 


(1875-1879). From a lithograph by A. Pope, Jr. 
Mr. Shelley's Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley's incomparable work | 2¢Customed to long distances, have better standard work, There is no abnormality 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book sight than townsmen, whose outlook is’ in the structure of the canine eye to war- 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and | more restricted. We discovered, too, inthe rant the belief that dogs are naturally 


world-wide demand. South African War, what splendid eye- shortsighted. 

Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man | sight the Boers had. “In one respect they have the advantage 
and in simple language. Your boy. or girl can train “Similarly, dogs brought up in kennels, over us in possessing a tapetum lucidum— 
a dog after reading these instructions og horses kept in stables, are usually short- the bright-colored reflecting layer of the 


This author teaches you how to train with consummate | sighted. Anyone who has had much to do choroid, the second or vascular tunic of 
ease your own Gun Dog at h cyl ar rs rd or | with dogs, as I have had, cannot have the eye. By this means they are enabled 
field. Save your money, time and chance of dis failed to notice individual variations. Dogs to see in semi-darkness. 
ment. Be in <n t of trainers at a distance - b rn 3 

of my own have differed greatly in their “As evidence that some dogs have long 
Tue Easiest, Quickest ann Most Naturat Way | ability to recognise me by sight at a little sight, Mr. Gray mentioned sheepdogs, 
to Break Your Doc. distance. When they come within smelling which can see from a long distance the 
Descriptive aND Picturep CHapters ON INEXPENSIVE | range there is never any question about directing signals of their handlers. I have 
Kennet Maxine ano Traininc APPLIANCES; also : - : - pi agg f 
Simpce Doc Docrorine. | the matter. repeated before the remark of a man, who 
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e WANTED e 


As a family pet, a trick Fox Terrier that 
will walk on its front feet, turn somer- 
saults and do other tricks. The more 
tricks the more money. Address 

Box 921, FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 

















NEW! The Bird Dog Training Collar NEW! 
‘*TRAINO’ A Word to the Wise | 


Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting | 
ex 





vson I would not be mene t them ‘or 
he most humane training ar pe 





mabe. "1 get etter venue with le work with them than any 
other collar | aerr u Gravy W. Surtu 
The Best Police and Bird-dog Training Collar ever —. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete 
leader and check collar in one. BY Main Postratp, $2 Pe 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsme n 


FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York é- 


SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS ‘ 
Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, ‘xe 
Ruffed Grouse, ete. Puppies combining the best of * & gt 
B. C, and Old Country blood-lines, including In N Wy . 
ternational Ch. Racket's Rummy, Imp. Ch. Glenview Bay ) \ t 
Major, Ch. Jock of Crombie, Ch. Missionary Rose 


Shooting dogs may be seen on game. Better air-mail 
letters from long distances, 


S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 


























. * 
‘we a al ; 
FAMOUS rms TRISH SETTERS, CH. ELCHO AND ROSE Lloyd ape 
Imported by Dr. William Jarvis, Claremont, N. H., in 1876. Elcho was bred in Russia, but won in Irelan 
and the United States. A great stud ‘dog. From the lithograph by A. Pope, Jr. 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
By Horace Lytle 


AN ALL-PURPOSE GUN DOG 


E are living in an age of special- 

ists. We are, at the same time, 
living in an age in which dogs adaptable 
to the securing of a mixed bag are coming 
into strong favor with many sportsmen. 
This is the reason for the growing popu- 
larity of the springer spaniel. There is 
another all-purpose gun dog, however, 
which has been growing much in favor 
of late. I refer to the German short-haired 
pointer or “Gebrauchshund,” often refer- 
red to as the “Everyuse Dog.” 

The specialists, I believe, will ever reign 
supreme when the work of a specialist is 
desired. No spaniel, or any other breed for 
that matter, can ever hope to compare with 
a pointer or setter on upland game birds 
exclusively. No spaniel or other breed can 
ever hope to compare with a beagle when 
in quest of rabbits. None of these breeds 
are to be compared with the Labrador, 
Chesapeake Bay dog, or Irish water span- 
iel when it comes to retrieving ducks from 
icy water on a blustery day. But the bird 
dog is not commonly of much value for 
rabbits; the beagle is worse than useless 
for quail ; and the dog which is exclusively 





Imported German pointer, John, pointing a pheasant which he had roaded across 


As to the German short-haired pointer, 
which is his favorite breed today and of 
which he has become the leading breeder, 
Dr. Thornton says: “The old German 
pointer (which was a combination of 
Spanish pointer and the bloodhound) was 
used for centuries as a genuine all-purpose 
dog. He did the work of pointer, setter, 
spaniel, bloodhound, beagle and watchdog ; 
was used on all feathered and furred game, 
wild boar, bear, roedeer, etc. This breed 
was later crossed with the English pointer. 
The vast majority of all-purpose dogs in 
continental Europe today are of the Ger- 
man short-haired pointer breed, for the 
simple reason that they are most easily 
trained for various uses. These dogs in 
character, disposition and handling are 
very similar to the bloodhound, one of the 
most docile and affectionate of dogs. If 
there is a sage in dogdom, it is the blood- 
hound, and those who are familiar with 
this breed will agree with my statement.” 

In Germany, breeders of these short- 
haired pointers have ever striven more for 
brains than for conformation, Dr. Thorn- 
ton tells us. He even says: “I have ofter 


i \ » 


a twenty-acre field. Owner: Dr. Thornton of Missoula, Montana 


a retriever of dead or crippled game is 
apt to be of little value in producing any 
kind of live game to the gun. That is 
where the all-purpose dog comes in—for 
those who prefer their shooting as they 
find it and who want to take it as it comes. 

Some of these all-purpose dogs are 
pretty good on upland game, on rabbits 
and at retrieving wildfowl under certain 
conditions. They can do a little bit of 
everything well enough to be useful. That 
is the standpoint from which they come 
into the picture as valuable gun dogs. 
One of the latest breeds to acquire popu- 
larity from this standpoint is the German 
short-haired pointer or Gebrauchshund. 
There is but little question that the fore- 
most breeder of these dogs is Dr. Charles 
R. Thornton of Missoula, Montana, and 
irom him we have obtained expressions 
ot opinion which we are pleased to pass 
on to our readers. 

In writing to me of what has now be- 
come his favorite breed, Dr. Thornton 
says: “There is no breed registered under 
the name ‘Gebrauchshund’ in Germany or 
elsewhere, It is a general term used to 
describe any dog that has been trained to 
such uses as pointing, trailing, treeing, 
retrieving from land or water, serving as 
watchdog, verminhound or any other duty 
that may come his way.” 





thought these dogs are almost too intelli- 
gent, if such a thing is possible. This gives 
them an advantage over other breeds when 
it comes to training for a multiplicity of 
duties. One lesson will often suffice to 
fix an idea in a puppy’s mind, and anything 
once learned usually remains fixed. I have 
many times known them to pick up little 
stunts merely by observing their masters 
—stunts such as opening various kinds of 
latches and doors, climbing ladders, and 
even extending to the point of separating 
other dogs in kennel fights. I have watched 
matrons discipline their puppies and teach 
them to point and back with almost hu- 
man intelligence.” 

He says further: “I have used them 
successfully on practically all upland game 
birds found in the United States. Reports 
have come to me from Cuba, Jamaica, 
Central America and Old Mexico, stating 
that they are very satisfactory on all game 
of those regions. As duck retrievers they 
are strong enough to cope with mud or 
the heaviest of cat-tails or tules. Their 
excellent noses give them an advantage 
over many retrievers. I have worked them 
in water with heavy snow on the ground 
at fifteen below zero without a single ice 
ball between their toes or on their bodies. 
I strongly advise against the force system 
with these dogs, and do not use it.” 






























The new Bird Dog’s Palace, with improved back 
design. Curved and tapered to fit the body of your 
car, clamps rigidly on the running-board of any 
car an not touch the body. 

Additional room and insulated, it is more com- 
fortable for the dogs. 

Suitable for large pointers or setters. The 2-dog 
size, length 48 inches, with curved front end, which 
permits its use alsoon smaller cars with short run- 
ning-board, Price $17.50. Without curved front 
end, length 44 inches, Price $15.00. One-dog size, 
length 37 inches, Price $12.50. Large Police Dog 
size, Price $15.00. And a De Luxe Rear Model for 
ny trunk rack, Price $20.00. Immediate shipment. 


. IDEAL FOR 
ia HUNTING 
CAMPING 
PICNICS 


... This handy Me- 
geath Refrigerator 
ket. Convenient, 
attractive, durable, insulated—has ice compart- 
ments at each end, with drain valve, rubber gaskets 
and feet. Ideal way to carry fish, game or food 
even on the hottest days. Takes up small space. 
Only $7.50. Order yours now! 
DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY, Golden City, Mo. 















PURE BRED 


Springer Spaniels and Irish Setters, Puppies and 
grown stock for sale. Now is the time to make your 
selection for the fall hunting. I have several that will 
be old enough to do their stuff this year. Also your 
selection of colours. Liver and White, Black and 
White and Black. White and Tan. Call and see them. 

South side of Jericho Turnpike, 1 mile W. of Com- 
mack, or write H. Baker, Elwood Kennels, R. D. No. 
1, Huntington, Long Island. Phone Commack 876-F-6. 








Gun Dogs for Sale 


Thoroughly trained Pointers, Setters and 
Spaniels for sale, at all prices. All dogs 
guaranteed. Finest breeding. American-bred 
and imported. Also one or two wonderful 
field trial prospects 100% Lilewellin. For 
particulars write 
SHROPSHIRE GAME FARM 

Stockton New Jersey 








IRISH SETTERS 


From famous field and bench stock. Dual 
type, all ages from beautiful puppies to 
thoroughly trained 

SHOOTING DOGS 
Also pair of English setters and one point- 
er dog, nicely broken. 
W. J. THAYER South Byron, N. Y. 











Tetrachlorethylene—For the 


Removal Of Hookworms and 
Large Roundworms. 
This drug is endorsed by reliable veter- 
inarians. Tested for safety on three 
weeks pups. A treatment and preventive 
for fits caused by hookworms and ascar- 
ids. Literature on other dog remedies. As- 
sorted sizes $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE “C.P.” CO. 
Box 15, McNeill. Miss. 














Actually 


KILLS 
FLEAS 


a> instead, of merely 
stupefying them. 
Pulvex {is guaranteed to absolutely 
kill all fleas and lice, and to ward off 
new attacks, Ordinary powders only 
stun fleas, they revive and re-infest. 
Pulvex is harmless, if swallowed ;non- 
irritating; odorless; easily used. Free 
children’s pets from fleas; they carry 
tapeworm embryos. Guarantee your 
dog’s comfort and health by using 








Your money back if it fails to 


kill every flea on your dog or cat 
At all druggists and pet shops, 50c, or write 
WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Inc. 
Dept. 1686, 1925 Clinton Avenue, Chicago 

















[Fees gnaw this hard, dry 
bone-shaped biscuit. Gnaw- 









ing offsets summer stomach ills 
caused by soft mushy foods. 
Bennett’s Milk-Bone contains 
pure clean beef meat and other 
nutritional ingredients, bal- 
anced to keep dogs digestively 
sound, and physically condi- 
tioned. 


BENNETTS 


MILK- BONE 


Doc & Puppy Biscuits 
BENNETT’S BAKERY 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
449 West 14th St., N.Y. 


TRAINING 


Now is the time to have your dog 
trained for the hunting this fall. 


Send him to us and be sure that he will get 

work daily on game and returned as you 

want him. Write for full particulars and prices: 
Shropshire Game Farm, Stockton, N. J. 


IRISH SETTERS 


puppies and young stock sired by 
CHAMP. KENMORE RED JACKET 
SMADA IRISH REX 


Rex, out of Donegal’s Morty Oge II, sire of the 
greatest IRISH fleld trial winner in America. Write 


for working photos. 

Dr. R. J. Smith, R2 Mt. Gilead, O. 
SETTERS POINTERS 

Fox and Cat hounds, Wolf and Deer 

hounds, Coon and Oppossum hounds, 

Bear and Lion hounds, Varmint and 

Rabbit hounds. Shipped on trial. Catalog 

10 cents. 

Buiue Grass Farm Kennet s, Berry, Ky. 
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. . 
German Shorthaired Pointers 
The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD 
or WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. 
Affectionate, intelligent, watchful companion 
for man or child. America’s largest breeder 
and importer. 15 brood matrons, 4 stud dogs. 
Now booking orders for future deliveries. 

DR. CHARLES THORNTON 
Missoula Montana 




















| for them unless they are lost on point. 
| Many of them cannot be called off point. 


| as if undisturbed. If given an opportu- 
| nity to work on game, I have seen them 





| other breeds. This is especially true if you 
|are handling young dogs. The reason is 
| that, being especially willing to obey all 


| seldom necessary with this breed that we 






Commenting further upon his own’ which I fully agree and which are appli- 
actual experience with these German cable in the case of handling any kind of 
short-haired pointers of his own breeding, . dog, be it setter or pointer, spaniel, hound 

| Dr. Thornton tells us: “Most of our or retriever: “Here in the United States 
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wily old chink can handle any other bird 
They are experts on crippled game of alf 
kinds. On deer, if properly handled, they 
will wind them at long distance and cay. 
tiously stalk you up to them. 

“Little or no rabbit hunting is done here 
as most of our rabbits are jacks and are 
trailed and run only for pastime. When the 
season was closed on other game we haye 
stanched them on jacks and have had some 
real thrills allowing them to retrieve the 
dead and run cripples. Some of them haye 
stayed out two hours on a jack, catch him 
and retrieve him back to the kennels, For 
our purposes we do not cultivate this 
tendency. 

“As guardian of home, car or children 
they demonstrate the same intelligence as 
shown at hunting. We have never had 
one of them bite an individual, although 
we believe if the intruder pushed himself 
on, not obeying their well-demonstrated 
warning, he would be bitten. 

“We often receive inquiries stating they 
want a dog for rabbits or ’coon. We always 
advise them, if that is all they care to 
hunt, to buy a beagle or ’cooner. But for 
the mixed-bag hunter we have not yet 
found their equal. We have reports from 
different men telling of their success on 
coon and ’possum. While vacationing jn 
the South each winter, we have had them 
tree "possum, and they took readily to 
squirrel hunting.” 


R. THORNTON tells me that he has 

proven these dogs to breed true to 
type. That is an interesting fact to know. 
Another statement from his communica- 
tion that will interest many a lover of 
pointers and setters is this: “Were I to 
select a dog for all purposes, and could not 
get a German short-haired pointer, my 
preference over any other breed would be 
an intelligent pointer or setter, and with 
such a one I am sure I could develop an 
all-purpose dog.” 

Perhaps one of the reasons for versatil- 
ity of these German short-haired pointers 
is the very fact that they have been used 
for so long as a Jack-of-all-trades. It 
probably has become a rather well-fixed 
trait which has stamped itself indelibly in 
the blood lines of the breed. In this con- 
nection I am pleased to pass on to our 
readers the following general statements 
of Dr. Thornton, with the principles of 


Dr. Thornton is enthusiastic for his 
favorite breed, we must admit—but so are 
we all! Some of us may now be wonder- 
ing how these dogs may compare as ground 
coverers in the field. This is what Dr. 
Thornton says on that point: “In speed 
and range they equal our pointers and 
setters in the gun dog class. Walking 
through a twenty-acre tract, with heavy 
cover, you will not need to retrace your 
steps to take a second look with one of 
them. Walking through a forty-acre tract, 
stubble or ordinary cover, the ground will 
be thoroughly worked. Casts of a quarter 
of a mile in the open are common and 
sometimes they step out twice that dis- 
tance. They keep in sight of the gunner 
as a rule and you seldom have to search 


I have picked them up and carried them 
twenty or thirty steps and when dropped 
to the ground they were frozen on point 


point stanchly at three and four month 
of age.” 

Those who have read this far may 
logically begin to wonder if there is any- 
thing these dogs won't do. Be prepared 
now for one of your greatest surprises. 
Here is what Dr. Thornton says on the 
subject of training and handling for actual 
work in the field: “It is decidedly detri- 
mental to give these dogs many commands, 
if any. It is both inadvisable and unneces- 
sary to say ‘Steady’, ‘Careful’, ‘Whoa’ or 
use any other similar commands such as 
you have been accustomed to use with 


commands, they are liable to leave the 
birds and return to their master to learn 
what he is talking about. After the puppies 
begin to hunt on their own initiative, the 
best results are obtained by working them 
alone. When hunting them with an old 
or experienced dog which finds all the 
birds, the young pupils may decide that 
all they have to do is honor the other dog’s 
point, and thus they may lose their search- 
ing interest. If given sufficient work in the 
field, they usually become stanch on game 
on their own account. A choke cord is so 


might almost say that it never is used.” 


I have owned three setters and two mon- 

’ 2 
grels that were very good ‘everyuse’ dogs. 
When dogs do not perform properly itis 


hunting here is on ringnecks. These dogs 
handle them to perfection. It is my con- 
tention that any dog that can handle the 


Young Fritz von Bitterwurzel, German pointer, nine months old, retrieving a Canada 
goose from icy water 
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more often from a lack of understanding 
on the part of the handler, rather than the 
fault of the dog. A dog’s master must al- 
ways be endowed with the utmost patience 
and a thorough understanding of the dog. 
The dog must understand his master (with 
which understanding must be combined 
a confidence in that master). The dog 
must be naturally intelligent and then 
given experience on the various kinds of 
game for the hunting of which you expect 
to use him. Curb any fault at the start 
according to the disposition of the dog. 
The more experience you give him, the 
more efficient he will become. No dog on 
earth can become expert on anything with- 
out experience. 

“IT have known men of supposed average 
intelligence who have taken their young 
bird dogs afield without the least experi- 
ence, and then cuss or even kick the poor 
creatures because of flushes or other er- 
rors. It is a pity that such men should 





oe a 
Imported short-haired German pointer, 


Diana voa Otterstein, retrieving a pheas- 
aut. Owner: Dr. Thornton 


even be permitted to own a dog. The case 
is very similar to expecting a child to be 
able to read or write the very first day 
he attends school. Your child is started 
to school at the age of six, goes nine 
months in the year, and if good fortune 
favors him, by the time he is something 
over twenty he has finished his college 
career. Will he then make good? Who 
knows? Take any intelligent dog and give 
him one one-thousandth the chance that is 
given the average school child and that 
dog will become an expert in his line.” 
And finally Dr. Thornton relates two 
actual experiences he claims to have had 
with these dogs, which he describes to 
show the versatility of the breed. He says: 
“The first pair of German short-haired 
pointers which I ever owned were pur- 
chased from Edward Rindt, who stated 
that they would retrieve a hedgehog. Just 
last Sunday I had an experience which 
proved this. My trainer and I took a num- 
ber of dogs and put them down in heavy 
timber while we were scouting for con- 
struction lumber for our new kennels and 
barn. The dogs had hunted here and there. 
All of a sudden a brood bitch came 
through the timber as tight as she could 
run with something in her mouth, which 
proved to be a last year’s porcupine. The 
porcupine was alive and uninjured. I was 
very particular about accepting delivery. 
After about a thirty-minute quill pick, 
our bitch seemed none the worse off.” 
_His final comment is as follows: “Any 
bird lover detests ‘hunting cats.’ For the 
past year and a half, at various times, I 
have seen a large gray and white cat in 
a brush between the main road and my 
a. Fortunately for the cat, I have 
ever had a gun with me when seeing him. 
hids, weeks ago I encountered this cat 
iding in the irrigation ditch as I turned 
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from the main road. I drove to the kennels 
as fast as possible and brought one of my 
stud dogs, which was trained in Germany 
on fox and predatory animals, to the place 
I had seen the cat. The ground was ex- 
ceedingly dry. I placed him on the track 
of the cat. He took out in exactly the 
opposite direction from which I figured 
the cat had gone. He scented the ground 
for fifty yards, cutting back and forth a 
time or two, and then he disappeared in 
the timber. In the direction he had gone 
I heard the crowing of a pheasant. 

“About a quarter of a mile away I found 
the dog stanch on point, rather a crouching 
point. I naturally thought he was pointing 
the chink."I walked in to flush the bird 
and out jumped the ‘hunting cat.’ He was 
treed in a very short while, and the gun 
I had taken as an extra precaution put 
an end to this bird hunter.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
IRISH SETTER STUD DOG 


Qves.—I am considering purchasing an Irish 
setter male for stud, but want a real one. What 
do you think of a five-year-old dog by Demon out 
of Gingo Beile? Would he, if trained for the 
field, improve the present breed? 

G. A. Story 

Ans.—The mere breeding of a dog does not 
entirely govern his value as a stud dog, although 
the Irish setter you mention is well-bred. Blood 
lines count, of course, but there is much more 
to consider than that. 

I think that any stud dog should himself be 
a good field dog. But merely to be a good field dog 
is not alone sufficient. Some dogs reproduce qual- 
ity and others do not. The best answer I could 
give you would be to suggest that you breed the 
dog in question a few times locally if possible, 
and see whether he seems to produce quality 
puppies. If he does, then he would be worth 
offering to the fancy. [Ep.] 


A FIELD TRIAL TERM 

Qves.—What is meant in referring to a dog’s 

“first All-Age year’’? 
Otto ScuMipt 

Ans.—This expression is used almost wholly 
in connection with field trials, in which young 
dogs run as Derbies, and in All-Age stakes after 
their Derby season. ‘Yo run in a Derby stake a 
cog must have been whelped on or after Janu- 
ary 1 of the preceding year. The first hunting 
season following that in which a dog has ap- 
peared as a Derby is called his first All-Age 
year. [Ep 


WANTS MORE EXPERIENCE 


Qvues.—My young setter was handling birds 
pretty good a year ago, but this past season 
seemed to be somewhat erratic on his game. 
Can you give me any special reason for this? 

WILLIAM WRIGHT 

Ans.—This is quite a common trait in dogs at 
that period. This past season he was just coming 
into manhood and wanted to show that he had a 
mind of his own. A year earlier he was of high- 
school age and more susgeptible to the wishes of 
his master. The chances are that this coming 
season he will settle down if properly handled. 
That, at least, is the common — 





REGISTRATION FOR FIELD TRIALS 


Ques.-—Must a dog be registered or be eligible 
to registration to run in a field trial? 
EpwarpD JACKSON 
Ans.—That depends upon the rules sponsoring 
the individual trial. Some clubs require regis- 
tration and others do not. The practice is grow- 
ing, however, of accepting only registered entries. 
This is especially true in Derby stakes, because 
such registration is really a requirement to guar- 
antee that the dog is not over-age. [Ep.] 


WORMING PUPPIES 


Ques.—I just have a new litter of puppies. At 
what age should they be wormed? 
Witsur Watkins 
Ans.—That depends upon the extent to which 
they may need it. It is to be assumed that you 
had the dam wormed about thirty days betore 
the date she was due to whelp. You have to be 
very careful about worming young puppies. An 
overdose of worm medicine can kill them as dead 
as ever the worms can do. If they need worming, 
consult your veterinarian and treat them with 
mild doses. It is better to worm young puppies 
mildly often, rather than attempt to knock the 
worms at one dose. Do not worm young puppies 
at all unless it is known that they cade it. If 
they do need it, they should be wormed at most 
any age, but only under a veterinarian’s direc- 
tions—or by him. [Ep.] 


(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 





LIVE anv ALERT’ 
THATS THE WAY YOU 
WANT YOUR DOG TO BE 


+S Here's real health 


n 
and happiness .. . real 
vim and vigor . . . for 
that dog of yours! Feed 
him Spratt’s Meat-Fi- 
brine Dog Biscuits 
daily. They are made to 
meet the dietary needs 
of the canine constitu- 
tion. Owners of champion dogs the world 
over swear by them. They feed their dogs 
no others! Veterinarians recommend 
them! For your dog’s sake . . . insist on 
Spratt’s Dog Foods. Look for the name 
“Spratt’s” on every package of dog bis- 
cuits you buy. © S8.P.L. 1931 


SPRATT'S DOG FOODS 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


2 PUPPIES AND 
: : YOUNG DOGS 


A fine bunch always on 
hand. Ranch raised and 
from Working Strains. 


TRAINED 
DOGS 


‘3 Now on hand a num- 
s ber of splendid young 


a 















«fit 

. . dogs that were worked 
last season. We have no freeze-up. Three months of 
shooting, birds with us all season. My dogs get plenty 
of work and are well finished and bird wise. Buy your 
trained dog EARLY and get first pick. All broken to 
Force Retrieve. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


NOTE—The Irish Water Spaniel:—Largest and strongest of the spaniel 
breed. Good leg length makes him a fast and powerful swimmer and a rapid 


ground worker. Will do a» good al! around work as any other spauiel, 
TER. 


and where the going is hard will do it BETTE 


PERCY K. SWAN, CHICO, CALIF. 


SOUTHERN TRAINING 


Leave for So. Carolina in Nov. Will take 5 
dogs to train and shoot over. Each dog will 
get real handling and shooting experience. 
30 years a hunter and trainer. Two trained 
E. Setters and two trained Beagles for sale. 

E. %. ATHERTON 

Ship to New Gloucester, Me. 
Address Intervale, Me. 








WORKING COCKERS 


We have a few well broken Cockers for up- 
land shooting—one or two second season 
dogs and some younger ones broken this year 
in both dogs and bitches. Telephone: Pough- 
keepsie 1850. No dogs sent on approval. 
ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 
Poughkeepsie New York 





COCKER SPANIELS 


A few good prospects for Gun dogs and field trials 
partially trained; have plenty of quality for the 
bench. Age to 7 months. Also younger puppies 
sired by my Red Peter and other approved Studs. 
Pedigreed and registerable. Colors: Red, Black and 
Parti-color. Prices moderate. Red Peter at Stud. 
Fee $25.00. Correspondence solicited. 


. B. WARNER 
354 Hamilton Ave. Norwich, Conn. 








English Setter Bitch 


One year old, evenly marked, white, black & 
tan. Sire and dam Master Rock Rodfield and 
Jill Jallop, well-known field trial winners 
and shooting dogs extraordinary. Yard broken, 
no faults. Ready to go. $90.00. 


W. LEE WHITE Stamford, Conn. 








HUNTING COCKERS 


Puppies from winning bench 

and field strains for sale 

AT STUD—CRAIGDEN TAFFY 
Sire of Craigden Consolation 
Fee $25.00 

RALPH C. CRAIG 


53 North Pine Ave. Albany, N. Y. 
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Edited by Horace MITcHELL 


BANTAMS 


VER since mankind began the prop- 








This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 























as possible. Interior fittings will be differ- 
ent than in the case of game birds. Roosts 
must be built about three feet from the 
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agation of wild game birds in cap- possible, will be pleased to visit tracts of floor, with a dropping-board under them 

oh land which our readers wish to stock with . Se a ag: en G 
tivity, the bantam has played a game birds and advise them as to best to insure easy and quick cleaning. 

most important part. These diminu- species and methods to use. The only The best type of nest-box hangs below 

tive domestic fowls are far preferable to | te for this service will be his expenses. | the board, with entrances toward the rear 
the standard-size specimens. They are and a door at the front for collecting the sn 
lighter in weight and thus do not easily eggs. in 
break eggs and trample young stock. and are usually slightly more tractable. If the house is set a foot off the ground, lo 
Furthermore, they are extraordinarily It is amazing to note the number of es- there will be less danger of rats infesting St 
docile. Being unexcited by much handling, tabtished breeds of bantams. One price- it, but in any case all precautions should de 
they minimize the job of caring for the list carries forty-two names. All of them be taken to prevent loss of both birds and in 
broody birds. Furthermore, bantams are can be used for game-bird eggs and the grain to these rodents. The dry-mash th 
admirable mothers in their assiduous care less well-known varieties may be profit- hopper, that keeps a supply of the finely- pe 
of pheasants, quail and wild ducks. ably exploited as a sideline to the wild ground poultry food before the birds all ni 
Some breeds of bantams are better than birds. Among the breeds that are not the time, should be of metal and have a Gi 
others for general game-farming opera- commonly seen are: Barred and Par- cover to hang over the front at night. ho 
tions and for sale to Leaving a mash hopper Cl 
those who are propagat- open at night is one of da 
ing game birds. Japa- the best ways of bring- mi 
nese silkies are at the ing rats to the premises. ga 
head of the list. They The floor should be cu 

have a most unusual ap- covered with at least 
pearance with their blue two inches of shavings, go 
skins, webless feathers, pine needles, or short- col 
extra toes and feathered cut dead grass. In this ple 
legs. As “setters” they material the birds will sp 
have no equal. scratch around for their ax 
The blue skin is ration of hard grain. Me 
against them if the ps 
breeder wishes to dis- WATER _ fountain 7” 
pose of them for the that offers plenty ol on 
table but the silkies that cool water always, a off 
have been properly bred dish of grit, another of he 
produce a good number charcoal, with a plate ta 
of eggs that can be sold for the feeding of damp for 
as ‘“pullet” eggs mash, complete the fur- ps 
through regular chan- nishings of the bantam fn 
nels. house. The crushed- TI 
As far as size goes, stone grit is better than én 
silkies are somewhat Silkie hen and a brood of pheasants just taken from the nest the calcium - compound the 
larger than true ban- sold as being superior. be 
tams. Of the latter, Cochins run close tridge Plymouth Rocks, Black and White The latter seems to digest in the gizzards hat 
seconds in assisting the game farmer. Of Wyandottes, Dark and Light Brahmas, of both wild and domestic fowls without on 
these the Buff is the most common; but White-Crested Black and Golden Polish, being of much benefit in the grinding of the 
the Blacks, Whites, and Partridge Coch- and the Game Bantams. their food. The extra lime which the pre- ust 
ins are equally good mothers and may be The Black-Tailed, Black, White, and pared grit supplies may be better given the 
sold more profitably to customers who Buff Japanese birds have a curiously low in the form of crushed oyster shells. pri 
want something else than the ordinary carriage and do not lift their feet very The standard ration for bantams is the eg: 

run of bantams. far from the ground when walking. same as for the larger-size birds, except 

The Sebrights and the Rose-Combs, to- On the average game farm, allowance that the former cannot manage such large 
gether with the Leghorn Bantams and should be made in the budget for a grains as whole corn. Scratch feed should A 
allied breeds, are more nervous but under weather-tight bantam house and a stock be in the litter night and morning, and dry prc 
proper care they are fine for quail eggs, of birds. They do not require much room mash always in the hopper. A desirable vel 
for they are generally a bit less heavy but they positively must have enough for economy is often practised by subasinallal gal 
than the Cochins. Then, too, they do not exercise and the walls and roof must be wheat for the scratch feed. In these days bir 
have feathered legs. This is an advantage, secure against drafts. Fresh-air is essen- of low-priced good-quality wheat, a rea sm 
for the feathered shanks form hiding tial to their health and hardiness; there saving may thus be effected. However, sh 
places for lice and the parasite that gives should be an abundance of it. the breeder must always realise that some ‘ 
“scaly legs”’+to the birds. Rhode Island Windows and screened openings should corn is needed to supply certain elements Car 
Red Bantams possess this same feature permit the entrance of as much sunlight which are lacking in the other graim. if 
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The bantam flock makes a good outlet 
for the mash left over after the game 
hirds are fed, for it does no harm to the 
domestic birds to have this food that the 
pheasants have not eaten. 

Green food is necessary for the ban- 
tams and should be given throughout the 
vear in such quantities as they want. As 
with pheasants and quail, apples, sprouted 
oats, chickweed, lettuce, turnips and po- 
tatoes are all good. ‘ 

Bantams suffer from the same diseases 
as their larger relatives—often to a more 
extensive degree, especially when they 
are highly-bred birds. In order to obtain 








Golden Sebright cock (left) and Japanese 
black-tailed cock 


small-size birds, rather drastic in-breed- 
ing is usually practised and this means a 
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lowering of vitality in the offspring. | 


Strict care must be used to prevent epi- 
demics. All sick birds must be segregated 


immediately and if they cannot be cured, | 
their carcasses should be burnt. Be per- | 


petually on the watch against disease run- | 


ning from the bantams to the game birds. 
Good stock, handled as it should be, and 
housed correctly, should give no appre- 
ciable trouble with disease. Yet this 
danger always exists and is one of the 
main reasons why so many of the larger 
game-farm operators have gone to in- 
cubators and brooders exclusively. 

In spite of the fact that bantams are 
good “setters,” they do not always be- 
come broody when needed. I believe that 
plentiful feeding of corn early in the 
spring and through to late summer will 
aid the birds in starting to set. 

Obtaining sufficient broody bantams 
for game-farming work that involves the 
rearing of thousands of birds annually is 
often a serious problem. With a small 
incubator it is possible to increase the 
eficiency of the foster-mothers and ob- 
tain more young pheasants or quail from 
a limited number of the small domestic 
fowl. For several seasons, I would set a 








machine as soon as there are enough eggs | 


for a certain number of bantams to cover. 


The sterile eggs and those containing dead | 


germs would be eliminated by the end of 
the second week. Then the eggs should 


he distributed to the nest-boxes. When | 


hatched, each bantam should be given as 
many birds as she can cover—more than 


the number of eggs she could hatch. This | 


usually works out so that two hens have | 
the birds hatched by three. The one de- | 


prived of her brood would be given more 
eggs trom the incubator. 


NUMBER of correspondents have 
written me that it was impossible to 
Procure a stock of bantams from the ad- 
vertisers in this Department—that these 
game-breeders were sold out of all surplus 
birds, Thus, some of you with places too 
small for raising quail and pheasants 
should find a good profit in bantams. 
Select a breed that is not well known, 
care for the birds well, and let us know 
! we can help you in any way at all. 
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NATURAL FOODS FOR ATTRACTING WILD DUCKS 


You can have a thousand wild ducks on your waters to every hundred that come there now 
by providing plenty of their favorite foods. Many kinds for all water conditions, including 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Sago Pondweed Seeds 
which are guaranteed to grow and produce satisfactory results can be planted 
NOW. Large healthy seeds of a high germination at a lower price. Liberal 
discount on early orders. Write describing waters and conditions and receive 
free expert planting advice, literature and prices. 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 











Box 331-A Oshkosh, Wis. 








PHEASANTS: Strong hardy full-winged birds hatched 
1930, yrand flyers, from $2.90 to $4.50 each C.i.f. 
New York according to quantity and date of despatch. 
Live arrival guaranteed. Send for Special Offer. 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES: Freshly caught in 
Mid-Europe. Live and strong arrival guaranteed. De- 
livery Nov.-March—$9.75 a pair C.i.f. in quantities. 
FANCY. PHEASANTS: Reeves. Lady Amherst. Poly- 
plectrons. Burmese, Siamese and Vieillot. Firebacks. 
Swinhoe. Rheinhardt Argus. Crossoptilons. Moenauls. 
Tragopans. Peafowl, etc. 


(GAYBIRD 


“aybied PHEASANT FARM 
Prestwood" Great Missenden, England| 





SOUTHLAND GAME FARM 

Our young Ringneck Pheasants now 

ready. Splendid hardy birds from open 

range. Let us quote you in any quantity. 
Also some fine yearlings. 


SOUTHLAND GAME FARM 
Waldron Baily Jr., Mgr., Morehead City, N. C. 

















Montcalm Ringnecks 


Our 1931 crop of Ringnecks is now 
ready for delivery. These birds are of 
exceptional quality. They have the 
proper size for age, are heavy-boned, 
unusually thick and meaty, brilliantly 
colored, and have the vigor that makes 
them outstanding for fall shooting. 


Montcalm Ringnecks have a splen- 
did inheritance which makes them 
ideal for turning into your propagating 
coverts. 

Order now. Safe delivery, fair deal- 
ing guaranteed. 


MONTCALM 


Phoenixville 


GAME FARM 
R. F. D. No. 3 
Box N 








Pennsylvania 
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*" CONSIDER 


“NEWENGAME” Chinese Ringnecks. An unusual strain developed from AUSTRIAN WILD-TRAPPED 
Ss ocKk carefully chosen for Distinct Breeding and Sporting Qualities. Two clean generations removed from 
the wild. They will supply the extra stamina required to keep your birds AMONG THE BEST. 

Limited suppiy available for delivery after Sept. 1 


Genuine Northern Bobwhite Quail 


Hand-Reared Hungarian Par‘ridges 


NEW ENGLAND GAME ASSOCIATES 


Preserve: Rehoboth, Mass. 


Correspondence: Attleboro, 3, Mass. 


Further particulars and prices sent promptly on request. 
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They will come hun- 
dreds of miles to get food 
and shelter. Make your 
waters their favorite feed- 
ing grounds. Plant 

TERRELL’S WILD RICE r 

Large seed that will germinate. Fall is 

Nature’s sowing time. Order now. Liberal 

discount on early orders. Also Muskgrass 

and Wild Celery. 35 years’ practical ex- 
erience in United States and Canada. 

Write today for free planting informa- 

tion and new illustrated booklet. 

TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARMS 
371 D Blk Oshkosh, Wis. 












UPLAND GAME FARM 
SALEM, VA. 
For sale this season 
3500 Ringneck Pheasants 
1500 Native Virginia Quail 


raised under experienced supervision; 
furnish any reference 


Birds ean 








MACKENSEN 
GAME FARM 


Have for sale a large number of Ring-neck pheas- 
ants, Hungarian Partridges, Mallard ducks, Call 
ducks, Bob White quail, Valley quail, and prac- 
tically anything in the line of game and fancy 
birds and animals. 


William J. Mackensen Yardley Penna. 








RINGNECKS 


from very finest of unrelated breeding 
stock. Nothing better. Prices reason- 
able. Any quantity. 
HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
W. M. Foord, President 
MILTON, DEL. 





FOR SALE 
English Ringneck Pheasants 


For immediate delivery 
1500—One year old cocks and hens 
For delivery in Sept. 
1000—1931 hatched cocks and hens 
Special prices on 100 birds or more. 
LA BRANCHE ESTATE 


Hillsdale New York 











300 ADULT RINGNECK 


hens ready for shipment now. These birds 
being sold to make room for other breeds. 
Sample crate of 10 birds—$32.50. 

3000-4000 Ringneck Poults, 8 to 12 weeks 
old. Special prices where shipment is made 
direct from the rearing fields. 

Live arrival guaranteed. 

Derby Game Farm, Box 4, Pittstewn, New Jersey 








RAISE CHINCHILLA 

AND NEW ZEALAND WHITE 
FUR RABBITS 
AND CONTRACT FOR ALL YOU RAISE 
Paying up to $6.50 each. Large illustrated 
book, catalog and contract, also 


y of 
Fur F ail for 10 centa. STAML'S 
Gureconthtenmaise CU Bcc 116A, Holmes Park, Mo, 





PHEASANTS 


Ringneck, Reeves and Melanistic Mutants 


Quality Stock. Attractive prices 
on large orders. 


TIOGA PHEASANTRY 


Newark Valley, N. Y. 






















Decoys $5.00 Pair 
Hens $3.00, Drakes $2.00 
PUREBRED GREY ENGLISH CALLS 
from imported stock. Farm raised and hand tamed. 
350 satisfactorily shipped to 33 different states 
last season, Have furnished Reelfoot Lake guides for 
years, Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 

A. G. HARRIS, JR. 


Newbern Tenn. 
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Two great books! 
The Work Of A Master’s Hand 





“ALL SPANIELS 


and Their TRAINING” 


By FREEMAN LLOYD 
Kennel Editor: FIELD & STREAM 
All Spaniels and Their Trainingis an 


unusually interesting and practical book on 
the origin and histories of all spaniels, their 
hunting and show characteristics and points. 
It has 59 illustrations. Now in its 2nd 
Edition. 

It is a thoroughly sporting work written 
by the most widely read of the world’s 
authors and commentafors on all that apper- 
tains to the sporting and non-sporting dogs 
of yesterday and to-day. It is entertaining 
without being technical in its language and 
presentment. 


“ALL SETTERS 


and Their TRAINING” 


By the same author 
All Setters and Their Training isan 


equally fine book. Four hundred years’ his- 
tory and developments of the world’s great- 
est gun dogs. A scholarly yet sporting de- 
scription of the Setters as sporting and show 
does of the English, Llewellin, Irish and 
Gordon setter breeds. Magnificently illus- 
trated with 71 gems of old shooting and other 
pictures from the author’s famous collec- 
tion. The world of setters before your eyes! 


TRAINING THE SETTER AND THE 
SPANIEL as shooting dogs is simply and 
concisely described by a thoroughly practical 
man who breaks his own gun dogs. His 
methods shall make your bird dog love and 
not fear you. Bear in mind that Mr. Lloyd, 
the author, has judged at many of the lead- 
ing shows in Europe, the United States, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and New 
Zealand. ALL SETTERS provides educa- 
tion for the novice and delightful reading 
for the sportsman at home and abroad. 


These hooks constitute complete, instruc- 
tive treatises on the day-to-day methods of 
training your spaniel or setter puppy or 
alder dog as a hunting and shooting friend 
and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 
Spare a few minutes of your day’s time and 
rejoice in the ownershin of a perfect gun 
dog and incomparable companion. 


Tf vour boy or girl is fond of a dog, let 
Lloyd’s new books become his or her life- 
long treasures. They will be the amateur 
trainer’s standby and his agreeable mentor. 


ALL SPANIELS AND pint A TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 








or 
ty ar’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 8 
wt ySRANIELS AND THEIR 2.00} tn both 
5450 $3.25 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
in $2.50—post prepaid 
4 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM §$2.50 Both 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR -asol te 
$5.00 santa 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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THE STATES AND GAME 
BREEDING 


ERMONT does not purchase ring- 
neck pheasants for restocking. One 
state game farm. No difference in cost be- 
tween raising own birds and buying from 
breeders. “There are four licensed breed- 
ers of pheasants. The state buys the sur- 
plus.” Annual game-farming license fee, 
$2.00. Data approved by . t Flanders, 
Commissioner. 
West Virginia does not purchase ring- 
necks. One state farm. Considers it cheap- 
er to buy the birds rather than raise them. 





THE WINNERS 
of our big 
Narrow Escape Story Contest 
will be published next month! 


Keep your eyes open! 


See page 87 in this issue 











Birds are inspected before being accepted 
for liberation. “Do not buy (ringnecks). 
No good in West Virginia.” Four licensed 
game farms in 1928, two in 1929, two in 
1930. Licensed breeders are allowed to 
take breeding stock from native animals 
and birds during lawful open season. No 
game farming license fee. Data approved 
by Executive Secretary, State Game, Fish 
and Forestry Commission. 

Wisconsin does not purchase ringnecks 
for restocking. One state game farm. Con- 
siders it cheaper to rear their own. Four 
to five dollars per bird paid for mature 
stock. No licensed game farms in 1928 or 
1929. Seventy-seven in 1930. Are at pres- 
ent working out the problem of encourag- 
ing commercial game farms. Annual li- 
cense fee of $5.00, with a renewal fee of 
$2.00. Data approved by W. F. Grimmer, 
Superintendent of Game. 

Wyoming does not purchase ringneck 
pheasants for restocking. No state game 
farms. “It appears to be cheaper to raise 
them than purchase from commercial deal- 
rs.” But “This state has never purchased 
any.” No licensed game farms. The matter 
of encouragement of the establishment of 
commercial game farms has never come up 
for consideration. No game-farming li- 
cense fee. Note “Beg to state that we hope 
to establish a State Bird Farm in the near 
future, but so far have not been able to, on 
account of lack of funds. However, we 
hope that the coming legislature will make 
provision for such establishment and give 
us the needed assistance in restocking the 
upland covers with ringnecks and Hungar- 
ian partridges.” Data approved by J. T. 
Scott, President State Game and Fish 
Commission. 


ASHINGTON purchases ringnecks 

for change of blood in the two state 
game farms. Prefers to raise their own stock. 
Average price paid per bird, $3.00 for 
adult ringnecks. Twenty-six licensed game 
farms in 1928, 28 in 1929, 27 in 1930. As- 
sists in establishing commercial game 
farms by showing how to propagate pheas- 
ants and provides any other information 
asked for if it proves possible to give it. 
Annual license fee $20.00, with a renewal 
fee of $10.00. Note “Referring to your 
query, ‘What encouragement does your 
department give to the establishment of 
game farms?’ might say further that the 
office has frequent calls from propagators 
of such birds and wants to assist them in 
every way possible. Sometime ago a bulle- 
tin was issued by this Division showing 
how to propagate the ringneck pheasants, 
| full method appearing in the bulletin, and 
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Wonderful Pictures 





Motion pictures of duck shooting that 
will hold you spellbound from begin- 
ning to end—that will give you valua- 
ble “how-to-do-it” instruction, if you 
don’t already know how. For your next 
club meeting get such pictures as: 


“Battery Shooting on 
Currituck Sound” 


“Hunting the Wary Black 
Mallard” 


“Saskatchewan Ducks” 


“Duck Shooting Here 
There and Everywhere” 


These are but a few of the 


Field 
Streama 
MOTION PICTURES OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


37,000 feet showing the taking and hunt- 
ing of practically every kind of game fish 
and furred and feathered game in North 
America, from brook trout to tarpon and 
from quail to Kodiak Grizzly. Every foot 
genuine; every foot a ‘‘close-up’’; every 
reel packed with excitement; the most val- 
uable teacher possible to have next to 
actual experience. 


Rare treats for the modern Angler 


Disciples of the immortal Walton will find 
great enjoyment in the thirteen fishing pic- 
tures, showing thrilling battles with musk- 
ies, tarpon, salmon and other great fight- 
ers, as well as some of the most wonderful 
fly-casting one could ever hope to see. Two 
of these pictures, “Bonefish of the Be 
hamas” and ‘Taking Game Fish in the 
Florida Gulf Stream” are the only motion 
pictures ever made, in our knowledge, of 
the taking of bonefish and sailfish. 

are very remarkable action pictures, with a 
thrill in almost every foot. 


We offer these pictures to clubs of all 
kinds on terms amounting to free loan. 
Not one cent need be taken from the club’s 
treasury to obtain these films; the cost 
of showing them is negligible. 





If you have a 16mm. projector, a li- 
brary of hunting and fishing pictures, 
owned outright, will afford you end- 
less hours of enjoyment. The follow- 
ing four pictures are best possible 
beginning: 
Striped Bass Maryland Turkey 
Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 
These are Fretp & STREAM pictures 
reduced to 16mm. size for home use. 
100 ft. reels, $10 each if ordered im- 
mediately. 400 ft. reels of other sub- 
jects $30. 











Send this coupon NOW 


Fietp & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Send me complete information about your 
pictures, terms, etc. 
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this was found very useful. Unfortunately 
our supply is exhausted or a copy would 
be sent you, but expect to reprint the 
bulletin soon aiter April 1. Further help 
is also given the game farmer whenever 
it is possible, by finding a market for his 
birds among the different County Game 
Commissions of the State. Data approved 
by S. F. — State Supervisor, Game 
al me Fish. 

— purchases ringnecks for _Te- 
stocking. Two state game farms. Consider 
it cheaper to raise their own. Birds pur- 
chased in the future will be inspected be- 
fore being accepted for liberation. $3.00 
each pair for mature stock. Approximately 
200 licensed game farms in 1930. Pur- 
chases pheasant eggs from local breeders. 
Annual fee $5.00. Data approved by 5. F. 
Zufall, Assistant Superintendent. 

Ohio purchases ringneck pheasants for 
restocking. Three state game farms. Con- 
siders it cheaper to raise their own on their 
state farms. All birds inspected before 
being accepted for liberation. $4.00 each 
for ringnecks, 1930 hatch, delivery end of | 
November. Pay $3.50 for 1-year-old birds. | 
Fifty-six licensed game farms in 1928, 
75 in 1929, 78 in 1930. Interested and 
sives encouragement to breeders for the | 
establishment of game farms. Annual fee 
$5.00, Data approved by J. W. Thompson, | 
Commissioner, Division of Conservation. | 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


SCALPED QUAIL | 


AME-BREEDING EDITOR: ’ 
Ga have a few pairs of bob-white quail that I am 
keeping for spring breeding. Some of my birds 
I secured by trapping this winter. The trapped | 
birds were so wild at the start that they skinned | 
their heads very badly on the wire pen I had 
them in. Some did so to such an extent that 
you could see the skull. They are much tamer 
now and their heads seem to be getting better. 
Do you suppose that this injury would affect 
them in any way as breeders? 

Is there a market for the native quail we have 
here or is the demand mostly for the Northern 
sub-species ? 

Ropverick E. SuHannon, Arkansas. 


Ans.—The scalping of birds in wire pens ruins 
their appearance for a time but I have not found 
that it affected their breeding ability. With ring- 
neck pheasants it may be more serious in that the 
cock may kill the scalped hen by pecking her 
skull, but in the case of bob-whites I do not think 
there is any danger. Unless you have already 
done so, I suggest that you cover the injured tis- 
sues with vaseline. Trouble of this sort might be 
prevented in the future by lining the roof of the 
pen with bagging and stuffing hay between it 
and the wire before newly trapped birds are 
admitted. 

Your native quail are not much different than 
the Northern birds and you may be sure there is 
a splendid demand for the former as well as 
the latter. 

Game-BreEEDING EpiTor. 


EGG-EATING 


Game-BreepInG Epitor: 

Last season I lost most of my ringneck eggs, 
because the birds ate them almost as fast as they 
were laid. I would thank you if you will tell 
ne how to prevent this. 


J. P. Scuwartz, Wyoming. 


Axs.—I have used the following method to 
Stop egg-eating among my own birds. Get one 
of the eggs before it is broken, make a small hole 
in each end and blow the contents into a dish. 
Mix enouch red pepper with it to make a fairly 
thick paste and put this paste inside of the 
shell. Seal the holes with paraffine and put the 
egg in the pen again, where the birds can easilv 
find it. A few mouthfuls of the pepper paste is 
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SAVE MONEY == 
on Wire Ketting 


Buy from Crown at wholesale prices. Big saving on all 
wire netting orders, Prompt delivery in all sizes from 
large stocks at Clinton or Worcester, Mass.; Chicago; San 
Francisce and Les Angeles, California; Seattle and Min- 
Write for prices and generous discounts. 
out about the new low cest steel construction for bird 
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neapolls. 


and animal enclosures. 
for your money. 


Find 


Deal with Crown and buy more 











Send today for latest Crown cata 
fog—a post card will bring it. 


= Fie = 











CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


811-M Graybar Bidg. 
New York City, N.Y. 


Write nearest office 


1150 Tyler St. N. E. 








TARNEDGE FOXES 
The Dies Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 





The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


DECOY 
CALLERS 
Wild Can- 


ada geese, 
hand- 
reared 
stock, 
guaran- 
teed call- 
ers @ $15.00 per pair, also all varieties 
of call ducks. 


£ 






Taken on my place 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED- Chincoteague, Va. 








RINGNECK PHEASANTS 


Booking orders now for 1931 early hatched 
Pheasants from selected, unrelated vigorous 
stock, for Fall delivery. For sale 5 matured 
Reeves hens, 4 matured Amherst and 1 Silver 
hen. Prices on request. 


PINE PHEASANT FARM 
JOHN ECKERT 
New York 





PHEASANTS 


Full winged, field reared and healthy for 
stocking or penning. Delivery August, 
September and October. 
TAR HEEL GAME FARM 
Guilford College, N. C. 





East Moriches, Long Island 
PHEASANTS 


We have just what you want for early 
shooting. 1931 hatched; also a few 1930 
birds. Only finest quality. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


FOXHOLLOW DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 











New Squab Book FREE 


Rovals, sell rich trade. Raised in 1 month. No mix! 
bor, no young to tend. Sell for double chicken 
hip breeders everywhere 
insuring satisfaction. Established 31 rs. 
supplies. 
selling fast, sold all I had last 
people away.” Another: “Have always 
been successful with chickens but squabs are wa: 
them.’ Write for new free 64-p. book, 


ew ways, new goods, 


n. 
. Pock Seush Co. 





BROOK TROUT 


(Salmo. Fontinalis) 
None better grown for stocking or market. 
Eyed eggs in season. Established 1877. 
AMERICAN FISH CULTURE CO. 
F. D. HOXSIE, Gen. Mgr., Carolina, R. I. 








1000 


ten to fifteen weeks old ringneck pheasants 

August and September delivery at $1.50 each— 
Our ringnecks are bred from finest domestic stock 
° . healthy, swift flying, and vigorous . . . blood 
tested. If not satisfied after two days rest return 
birds express collect . . . Live delivery guaranteed. 
Ref; Farmers Bank, Independence, Wis. 

SPRING VALLEY GAME FARM 

R. &. Skroch, Mor. Independence, Wis. 





DO YOU LOVE ANIMALS? 
You will like raising silver foxes—it is 
interesting and _ profitable—start right— 
with Quality ALL STAR Silver Foxes— 
ALL STAR is the outstanding strain in 
foxdom today—consistent high quality— 

Price right—write today for further information. 


Iowa All Star Silver Fox Corp. 
Dept. B Pella, Iowa 




















respect, but will 
that 





waslly enough to break them of this bad habit. 
ollect all your pheasant eggs several times a 


eat 


t | 
day, so the birds will not be tempted to start | 128 St. James 





MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
give you expression in my work 
Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United 
as references, also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


will more than please you. 


JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 


Place 















WOOD-DUCK EGGS 
Gaue-BreEDinG Epitor: | 
tena long does it take wood-duck eggs to 
atta: Orin Crovcn, Florida. 





Ans.—About thirty days. 
Game-Breepinc Epitor. 


ing them again. | 
Game-BreepinG Eprtor. “S > 
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States 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Send fora 
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Wild Rice 
for DUCKS 
MUSKRATS 
and FISH 
Write for special price on our seed rice for im- 
mediate delivery—We specialize in the Giant 
wild rice seed. Also parched rice for table use. 
MacGREGOR-DENNERLY CO. 
Box 688 Aitkin, Minn. 





BIG MONEY MAKERS 


Quick Developing New Zealanc White Rabbits. 
Stock develops to five or six pounds in three 
months. We are selling our breeding stock 
at a very low price for thirty days. Enclose 
stamp for reply. 


BENT OAK POULTRY FARM 
0. E. MOTT ADRIAN, MICH. 














150,000 


More than that many enthusiasts are 
reading this issue. 

An advertisement of this size in this 
department costs $17.50 per month; 
twice this size costs $35.00, etc. 
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FOR THE CONTINUED ADVANCEMENT OF THE SMOKELESS POWDER INDUST® 


Du Pont Announces | 
-. the... : 


Burnside Laboratori 


The last vestige of powder manufacturing activities—dat- 
ing from 1802—disappears from the site of the first American 
powder mills, with the removal of the Brandywine Labora- 
tory, of the du Pont Company, from the banks of the Brandy- 
wine to the powder manufacturing plant at Carney’s Point, 
New Jersey. 


Since the laboratory will no longer be situated on the 
Brandywine, a change of name was thought advisable. Here- 
after it will be known as Burnside Laboratory—so called 
in recognition of the notable services of a man long connected 
with the du Pont organization—Charles F. Burnside. 


It is entirely fitting that the new laboratory should bear 
such a name—for the work carried on within its walls reflects 
the results of his efforts. He was one of the pioneers in the 
development of smokeless powder in the United States... 
a ballistician of the highest order. . . an esteemed consultant 
of the ordnance organizations of the Allies during the late 
war. It is appropriate, therefore, that the Burnside Labora- 
tory should continue to strive for the improvement of smoke- 
less powder. 


Burnside Laboratory has been established in close prox- 
imity to the smokeless powder manufacturing plant—and 
a large area of land will be devoted to testing operations. 
There is no better combination than an experienced staff 
of powder experts and a new laboratory, containing the most 
modern testing equipment, 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Ine. 


Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Delaware | 
Smokeless Shotgun Powders GU PON : 


i 
RE6. U.S. Pat OFE Rtc.u.s.pacom oe F 


For information on Target-Shooting, write to National Rifle Association, Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 
on Trapshooting, to Amateur Trapshooting Association, Vandalia, Ohio, and on Skeet, 
to National Skeet Association, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Avoid the shot that also ran 


we you pull the trigger the shot are on their way. The ones 
that are deformed in their rush from the barrel are like lame 
horses in a race. They are the “also rans” that never get to the finish 
mark. A shot must retain its perfect roundness to travel straight and true. 


By keeping the inside of the barrel smooth—free from rust, corro- 
sion, pitting and leading—Kleanbore shells reduce the number of 
these “also ran“ shot in every load. They give you better patterns 
—improve your shooting. 


The Kleanbore formula is patented—only Remington can produce it. 
All the new Kleanbore shells are green—distinctive—and they come 
in green boxes. You can get them from your dealer in Remington 
Nitro Express Loads,—hit harder, reach farther,—the New Simplified 
Game Loads, Arrow Express Lacquered Shells, and Shur Shot Shells. 


Write for a descriptive folder. Address: Remington Amniunition 
Works, 802, Arctic Street, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Ine. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
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Don’t Rasp Your Throd 
With Harsh 
Irritants 


“Reach for a 
LUCKY instead” 


What effect have harsh irritants present in 
raw tobaccos upon the throat? A famous author 
ity, retained by us to study throat irritation sayi 


“The tissues above and below the vocal’ 
chords and the vocal chords themselves : 
become acutely or chronically conges 
as a result of the inhalation of irritati 
fumes in the case of chemists for example,” 


LUCKY STRIKE’S exclusive “TOASTING” 
expels certain harsh irritants present in all 
tobaccos. We sell these expelled irritants to 


facturers of chemical compounds. They are : 
present in your LUCKY STRIKE. So Consider yo 
Adam's Apple = that is your larynx — your vol 
box—it contains your vocal chords. Don’t 
your throat with harsh irritants. Be careful in 
choice of cigarettes. Reach for a LUCKY in: 





